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lieve in the tradition of the natives as to the 
been originally a lake of between 300 
‘depth. But I also believe its drainage 
to have | the work of time; and I do not think 
there is'® foundation for that part of the tradition 
which would refer its dessication to the effect of a 
sudden and subsequent formation of an outlet through 
‘the Baramula — [ Travels, vol. ii., pp. 288—287.] 
Ri Jelum river is, even within the 
Jimits of C.,.a large river, and navigable at least for 
‘small craft. Its current, throughout the whole val- 
ley, from SE to NW, is remarkably smooth, though 
‘the body of water contained in it is very great. Its 
breadth is lar; but in some places it is not less 
than 2m. In one part of its course, it is formed, by 
: the hollow surface of the country, into a sheet of water, 
21 m. long, and 9 m. wide, known_by the name of the 
Ouller, Wulor, or Great lake. fhe outlet through 
which it departs from the valley, and where it runs 
‘with much greater rapidity and force than elsewhere, 
* 6 at Barchmooleh, or Baramula, between two steep 
mountains, where the walls of the valley appear, ex- 
cept atthe cleft itself, to be “as unbroken and un- 
as in every other part of the horizon,” 
gné|, and whence proceeding, after’ a long course, 
. joins with the Chenab. In this river, now known 
the name of the Behut, Chelum, Jelum, Je/am, or 
ah ailum, we recognise the famous J7ydaspes of anti- 
-quity, whieh Alexander the Great crossed, about 100 
m. below the limits of the valley. The principal tri- 
‘butaries of the Jelum are the Breng, the Lidur, the 
 Veshau, the Rembeara, and the Ramu, all of which 
unite their contributions to it to the S of the parallel 
of 84°. In the vicinity of Sirinagur, the dal, or City 
- Jake, a sheet of water 6 m. long, and 4 m. broad, 
di itself into the Jelum, on the r. bank, by 
~ a-channel about 2 m. in length; and between Sirina- 
+ }) “gurand the Wulur lake, it receives a large tributary, 
/{ the Sinde, rising on the extreme E point of C. Be- 
tween its exit from the Wulur luke, and the Bara- 
mula pass, where its course takes a W direction—its 
cipal tributary, the Pohru, composed of the 
the Kanimil, and the river of Budrikul, by 
which it drains'the N part of the valley, join it on 
ther. bank. 
* Climqte.} Surrounded by mountains whose sum- 
» Mits are covered with snow durifig the greater part 
, of the year, and elevated 5,000 ft. above sea-level, 
. ‘the climate of C. in winter is very severe; but the 
|} Jelum is seldom completely frozen over.” Frosts set 
'} in about the middle-of November, and snow lies to 
_, the a depth of 2 ft. from December to April. 
April May are, as with us, months of intermin- 
‘showers and sunshine. The greatest heat occurs 
the middle of July to the middle of August, 
therm. ranges in the shade from 80° to 85°. 
ns.) As the surface of this district is 
‘flat and copiously watered, it yields abun- 
rops of rice which is the common food of the 
‘The returns are from 80 to 60 fold. 
the hills are cultivated wheat, barley, 
d varions other descriptions of grain 
Hemp and saffron are extensively 
e mustard flax, and a varie! 
etables. The sis not well- 
de in this country resem- 
ous. liquor is distilled |: 
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in a succession of cliffs, is because the | 
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but it is said t ai thebe teks af Ekibi 
of decay. The lime and the chestnut are com- 
mon; and the birch and alder, with junipers and 
rhododendrons, clothe the higher parts of the moun- 
tains up to the limit of perpetualsnow. Roses grow in 
vast profusion ; and the syringa, jasmine, and Daphne, 
are common. Th. fruits of C. are pronounced b; 

Hugel to be the finest of their species, Those which 
attain maturity are the apple, pear, peach, apricot, 
plum, almond, pomegranate, mulberry, walnut, pis- 
tachio- nut, grape, and melon. The singhara, or 
water-nut—Trapa bispinosa—grows in immense pro- 
fusion on the bottom of the Wulur lake, and is said 
to be annually gathered to the extent of 60,000 tons. 
These nuts are eaten raw, boiled, or roasted; and 
though insipid in taste, are highly nutritious, and 
afford a main if not exclusive article of subsistence 
to 20,000 persons. The Egyptian’ water - lily— 
Nymphea lotus—is common in the lakes and ponds, 

The zoology of C. is highly varied. The brown 
and the black bear, and the wolf, occur in the moun- 
tain-forests. The jackal, fox, otter, ichneumon, and 
a species of small panther, are also found here. 
Stags, deer, gazelles, and goats, are numerous and. of 
various species. Among the birds of C. are the ynl- 
ture, eagle, heron, crane, jay, hoopoo, and bulbul. 
The Jatter is a distinct species of nightingale from 
that of Europe, and greatly inferior to it in song.— 
Venomous serpents are rare.—Bees are very nume- 
rous; and silk-worms are reared. 

Of the domestic animals, the horses of C. are a 
small but hardy breed, and asses and mules are nu- 
merous. The native sheep are of a small breed; 
that with a broad tail, called dumba, has become.ex- 
tinct. Goats are numerous, There seems no reason 
to doubt that the finest breeds of horses and cattle 
might be reared upon the extensive mountain-pas- 
tures of this region, where every variety of tempera- 
ture can be commanded for them. 

Manufactures and commerce.| The principal arti- 
cles of native manufacture are woollen shawls, gun 
and pistol barrels, leather, paper, lacquered ware 
and attar of roses.—The celebrated shawls known 
by the name of Cashmeres, though manufactured in 
this country, are not a native product: the long- 
haired goat, of the hair or duvet of which they are 
chiefly made, being confined to the mountainous part 
of Tibet. Amritsir is the great entrepot of this com- 
merce; and the number of shawls annually exported 
at present is about 100,000; a rival manufactory, 
however, has been set agoing in Delhi. The raw 
material, —which is a fine down, growing close to the 
skin under the upper, fleece of the goat, and is also 
found on the yak, and wild sheep,—is Ader y 
Kilghet in Ladakh, and also in the vicinity of Yarkan 
The finest kind is of a white colour, and is sold in 
C. at the rate of about 4s. per Ib, The finer 
of this wool, after having had the long hairs Ticked 
out of it, and having been carefully washed in rice- 
flour water, is hand-spun by women. Three weav: 
are employed on an embroidered shawl of an ¢ 
nary pattern for about three months; but 
shawls will occupy them 18 months, ‘They a 
in the yarn, and wi 
The embroidered border is generall¥ separat 
and Y S 1 the middle, pa 
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in the valley, or disposed of by him, 7 lacs 
“went to Bombay and Western India; 3 lacs 
ndostan, chiefly Oude; and half-a-lae each 
taken by Calcutta, Cabul, Herat, and Balkh.— 
d pistol barrels manufactured in C. 
Tike of great -beauty and highly esteemed 
‘throughout India. The iron forges in C. produce 
“about 80 kirwahs = 5,760 Ibs. in a month; and 
about two-thirds of this are worked up in C.; but 
“the best iron ore is brought from the Eusnfzee coun- 
“try and from Ladak.—The paper of C., when made 
“from the filaments of the wild hemp, is of great ex- 
~ cellence, and brings from 5s. to 6s. per quire of 24 
sheets. —The celebrated perfume, known as the attar 
“Of roses, is distilled from the Rosa biflora. Between 
6 and 6 cwt. of leaves are required to produce one 
‘ounce of ‘the attar.—Hugel estimates the exports of 
‘C. at £400,000; of which £250,000 are in woollen 
‘articles; £100,000 in rice; and £50,000 in miscella- 
‘neous ‘lation | , ' 
ws Ee tion. e pop. of C. is estimated by Moor- 
: pa 1819, at 800,000, and by Hamilton at 600,000. 
But Hugel is of opinion that, in 1835, it did not exceed 
200,000. A’ famine, brought on by frost occurring at 
the time the rice was in flower, and cholera following 
‘in consequence of that, had reduced the pop. to this 
‘small number.—The Cashmerians are stout and 
‘well-formed; and, as natives of a country that lies 
thin the range of the greater heats of the 


|] 0 much wi 
|| stn, may be considered a fair complexioned people. 
Rt Aah been pore, but apparently without 


te ground, for the fineness of their features, 

‘and for countenances rather of European than ‘Tar- 
tarian aspect. It would appear, however, that the 
features even of their females are broad, and that 
“there prevails among them a coarseness of figure, 
many of the females are very handsome. 
“Their dress consists of a large turban, a great wool- 

den vest with wide sleeves;—under which people of 
"higher class wear a pirahun, or shirt, a drawers 

“and a sash wrapped in numerous folds round the 
‘The women of the higher class are seldom 

d. Their dress is a red gown, with large 

eves, and a red fillet on the forehead over 

is thrown a white mantilla, The hair, col- 
pra laits, is gathered together; and a 

él of black cotton, suspended from it, reaches 
n to the ancles. ere is no purdah, or 

it of the features, except amongst the 
lasses. The later classes have the com- 
of brunettes, wit? more pink on the cheek. 
language of C. is, by some writers, considered 
and of very ancient date; others hold 

from the Sanserit, It is written in 

; ira Se eoecee ies in sound 





lacs were rai ‘ | re 
fron, and 24 Jacs from duties on 
chandise. He adds that, at the 
eighteenth part of the arable Lay 
tion; and that under proper 
rent alone would yield 50 
returned almost no revenue to Ry 1 
in 1836, according to Baron Hugel, it 
his demand of 2% lacs.  ~ f 
History.) The ancient Hindu dynasty was’ 
at an early period. In 1323, it was N 
whose princes held sway here from that “1 
by Mirza Hayder, the gener 
Humayum. Akbar aunexed this country to & 
and the Moguls of Delhiruled here till, 1754, 
conquered the district, and attached it W n 
In 1809, its governor, Mohammed ‘Khan, pro 
change of dynasty, set up the ’ of indepen 
in 1816, he defeated an army which had heen 


In 1819, Runjeet Singh, sheik of 
tory, and annexed ft to the Sikh On 


of the Sikh monarchy by the British tT 
ferred, with Jummu, to the 
The power of Gholab Singh ds 


His ancestors were very ancientl 


trict of Jummu, which, after ae f, 
Iu Ga, iy tip panaant Sane 

un 
sitions his i wi 
Sritich tathoritices aed ‘ee hather tone eee 
vince of C. in sovereignty, saluting him by the 
harajah. It remains to be seen whether our | 
adventurer has been well-placed 

CasumEerr, the capital of. the’ 
called also Sirinagur, and sometimes 
ated in N lat. 34° 74,,and E long. 7 
of Lahore; at an alt. of about 6 
level. Rennel places itin N lat.33° 4 
This city has been sn ’ 
believe incorrectly, to be the same. 
mentioned by Herodotus under the | 
or Caspiria. It extends on both si 
for about the space of 3'm.; and the 
of it thus disjoined are in some deg 
four or five wooden bri hro 
The houses are slightly bnilt 
with which is intermixed a large pr 
framing work. Many of them an 
some even four or more 
manner in which the di 

appropriated is this 


was conque! 


Cos 
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but its ¢ 

masters eres 
ni name o 
= marter of the city, 
logartarverel The 
mney narrow and confined, and 
the inhabitants, who are 
Pg ‘The pop. of this city appears 
d d from 200,000 to about 40,000 since 
sof lant century. Above two-thirds are 
: 4 the other third are Hindus of the 

, and Bunya castes. 
Bernier’s Travels.—Forster’s Journey. 
Renn femoir.—Moorcrofi's Journal. — Elphin- 
ne cme of of Caubul.— Jacquemont Voyage. — 
Travels ¢ in Kashmere.— C. Von Hugel’s Kasch- 
asson’s Journeys.—Asiatic Journal. — Asiatic 


VA, Casnenan, or Casgrx, a state in the 

or of Africa, lying between Haussa and Bornn, 
} ted by the Niger from Meli. Little is 

it, except that it is a hilly and peculiarly 

ict, producing barley, millet, and the durra 

in large quantities; and excellent 

; “forms an important article of traffic 

po! Tle cap., bearing the same name, is 

a in about 18° 10’ N lat., and 5° 50’ E long., 
journey to the N of the Niger. It is sur- 
oun od by walls, and is said to be a large city.—Its 
province is Agadez, which appears 

ety been tributary to Timbuctu. Ga- 

6 days W W by S of Cashna, is a neat walled 
ible size, and the capital of a large 

district, enclosed between mountain- 


of reat height, and traversed by the Niger. 

r to have wrested C. from the 
i t is said that a portion of the na- 
) Bee Christians, and wear large wooden 


iu. 


8 nded from as — Cc. . a to be 

‘wester! country 0 rica in which grapes 

own, or coats eae; but this, in regard to 

ticular, is obviously a mistake, since that 

w the whole expanse of the Sahara as fur as 

‘The commerce of C. with N Africa is 

‘by a caravan which sets out from Fezzan, 

g by Assnda, Ganatt, and Agadez, ar- 

~osang ema at the capital: whence 

f five du: is it to the Niger, which 

the § frontier of the einpire. That river 

c here very broad, and rolling with 
‘that no vessel can ascend its stream. 

to be tates used, either for the 

or fishing; and caravans gre 

an ill-constructed raft. From 

ed through the countries to the 

as far as the vicinity of the Gold 

ney of C., as over all Sudan, con- 

Il shells called cowries, which are 


‘western coast, and 2,500 of which | 


sterling. The exports to Barbary 
bAlawes, ace cloths, and goat 


Cuba, on on the 

CASILLAS DEF Sa to 

rye the prov-and 80 m. SW of. F 
- of Cludad-Rodri igo- 5 

CASINA (Cayo), or St. Groron’s Kny, an. 
off the coast of British Honduras, 7} m. 
Belize, in N lat. 17° 33’ 5”, W long. 88° 
was formerly the chief place of trade on this 
and is still resorted to as a place of residence 
merchants of Belize during the hot season. vy 

CASINO-MONTE. See Monre-Castno. 

CASITA, a town of Upper California, 180 m. 
WSW of Santa Fe. : 

CASMA, a town and port of Peru, in the prov. 
and 120 m. SSE of Truxillo. 

CASNIGO, a village of Venetian Lombardy, in 
the prov. and 11 m. NE of Bergamo, on the 1. bank 
of the Serio. Pop. 1,460. 

CASOLA, a parish of Tuscany, in the ae 
Pisa, in the Valedi- -Magra, 26 m. SW of Pontre- 
moli. Pop. 273.—Also a town of Naples, in the 
prov. of Naples, district and 3m. E of Castellamare, 
Pop. 2,174. The environs afford excellent wine. 

CASOLE, a town of Tuscany, in the comp, and 
20 m. W of Sienna, and 33 m SSW of Florence, on 
a ramification of the Tuscan Alps. Pop, 1,113. It 
is well-built, and contains a fine collegiate church of 
the 12th century, a fort, and several squares. Fairs 
are held annually, and are much frequented. 

CASOLI, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Abruzzo- 
Citra, 12 m. SW of Lanciano. Pop. 5,858. ‘pes 

CASORATE, a town of Venetian Lombardy, in 
the gov. of Milan, delegation and 12 m. NW of Pas 
via. Pop. 2,500. —The Milanese obtained a victory 
over the Germans at this place in 1356. 

CASORIA, a town of Naples, cap. of a district of 
the same name, in the prov. and 8 m. NNE of Na- 
ples. Pop. 7,924. It contains 4 handsome churches, 
and is colsbrated as the birthplace of Pierre Masting: 
The district of C, comprises 8 cant. 

CASPE, a town of Spain, in Aragon, in the p 
and 60 m. SE of Saragossa, on the 1. bank and near 
the junction of the Guadalupe with the Ebro. 

7,401. It is of great antiquity; and contains a cas- 
tle, a parish-church, 8 convents, an hospitals pe j 
several alms-houses. It possesses manuft 
cloth, hats, and soap, and distilleries of brandy; and 
has an active trade in wool. The environs afford — 
oil and silk in great abundance. The congress in. 
which Ferdinand of Castile was called to the throne’ 
vd Aragon, after the death of Don Martin, was h 
ere. 

CASPIAN SEA, an immense mediterranean 
or inland lake of salt water, on the confines 
— and Asia, known to ancient 
~ 3 i aot or Ae ium. The Aral 

iddle ages gave it different a 
the Buhr-el-Khazar, or sea of “nasat or 
the sea of Djordian, the sea of Dilem, 
of Ghilan, the sea of Tabaristan, the sea 
The Slaves called it Ghvalinskoe- 

Ghuhvalisses or Kh 


; | mouth of the Wolga. The di 
'| which around its borders 


Denghis or 
n is, ; 
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Tag fatey le 
. Its m™m 
N part, on the parallel 
has a. breadth of 480 m.; but its aver- 

is little above 200 m. 
rion of the ancients the C.] We find this sea no- 


early period by ancient writers. Herodotus, who 
eont., A. ©., mentions it, and gives such ade- 


corresponds to know of its pre- 

particularly adverting to the circumstance of its 

parent outlet, nor any visible connection with any 

seas. “The C.,”" says he, “is a sea by itself, un- 

with any other, Its length is as much as a vessel can 

oars in 15 days; and its greatest breadth as much as it 

in 8 days, It is bounded, he adds, on the W by the 
Caucasus, and on the E by an immense plain which extends be- 
yond the reach of the eye.” Aristotle describes it in a manner 
similar to this; and, with his usual precision, contends that it 
» ought to be called a great lake net a sea, With these writers 
also concurs Diodorus Siculus. But other ancient writers, of later 
have expressed themselves with respect to this sea in such 

& manner as would indicate, on their part, a more imperfect 
knowledge of it. Strabo speaks of the C. as a bay that commu- 
nicates with the great northern ocean, from which it issues at 
first by a narrow strait, and then’ expands into a sea extending 
in breadth 500 stadia. With him Pomponius Mela agrees, and 
describes the strait by which the C. is connected with the ocean, 
as considerable in length, and in breadth so narrow that it had 
the we Of-a river. Pliny gives a similar description of 
it. In the age of Justinian, this opinion concerning the commu- 
nication of the C. with the ocean was still prevalent. Some 
early writers, among whom is Quintus Curtius, seem to have 
considered the C. to be connected with the Euxine. Arrian also, 
who, from his residence for some time in the prov, of Cappadocia, 
as governor, might certainly have obtained more accurate in- 
declares in one place, that the origin of the C. was 

still unknown; and expresses a doubt whether it was connected 
with the Enxine, or with the great Eastern ocean which sur- 
rounds India. Ptolemy maintains its communication with the 
Buxine, but by a subterranean passage: conceiving it to be im- 
le, without some supposition of this sort, to account for the 

ft of so many rivers into it, while there is no appearance of 
any channel issuing from it, nor any perceptible swelling of its 
water, except in the spring, when it is obviously occasioned only 
by the melting of the snow, Indeed it has in all ages been found 
a problem of great difficulty to furnish any tolerable solution of 
the'phenomena connected with this sea, both in respect to the 
circumstances just alluded to, and also as it appears in the cha- 
racter of a large sheet of water possessing the distingyishing 
of sea-water, but dissevered and insulated apparently 

all connection with the ocean. The waters of the Volga, 

the Yaik, the Yemba, the Kur or Cyrus, the Araxes, the By- 
strain, the Aksa, the Koisa, the Terek, with many other rivers 
generally of considerable, some of them of very great magni- 
tude, flow into the C.; what, it is reasonable to inquire, becomes 
of all this water, which certainly cannot be evaporated by the 
alone, yet for which there is no other apparent means of 

1”? And how, moreover, is it that we meet here, in an in- 
country, and even in the midst of deserts, with a sea de- 
from all others, yet ng the same properties, and 
similar productions? The notion of a subterranean pas- 

one, which, amidst these difficulties, occurs as naturally, 

‘ich ge Seager to offer as plausible a solution of them, 

other, existence of such a connection has accordingly 
asserted, béth in ancient and in modern times; 
arguments have been addi 


waters of the C., and the W 
Tt has also been all is a whirl- 


Tigris, however, it is known, 4 y 
from Kurdistan and the front ww of Media 1 
tree is common; it occurs also about B ; 
southern parts of Persia —The phenomena of 
wise been ascribed to-the quality of the bott 
consist of slime but of a shell sand, the; 
ing only in few points, render it very porous. — 
nearly are formed of a similar yopeseg so 
depth of 3 fathoms. Through this sand, it e 
the water is filtered, and falls into an abyss ben 4 “ 
Ancient limits.) It has been observed, that the distt ° 
tending in different directions from the C. are sandy ands 
and present the same@hells that are found in the bed of that: 
but which are, at the same time, of a different ¢hi 
those met with in the beds of the rivers which fo 
flow into the C. Sea-salt also occurs in the same t 
of great depth, and in such quantity as to prevent all veget 
except that of marine plants, Salt-marshes are anotlier di 
guishing feature in this quarter; and, 
nce of the surface here,—the small 4 
the nature of the substances which either form the Lith 
parts of the prevalent soil, or present themselves in. @ more ¢ 
sional manner in or upon it,—there seems reason toi I 
this sca at one period reached beyond the limite within whie 
is at present contained. ‘The conclusion to which we" are led! 
these appearances, coincides, at the same time, with 
of certain historical notices which have been fi } 
as well as with what we know of the determin: ion of | 
geographers respecting the position and the b iaari¢ 
sea. Thus Ptolemy, it is known, gave to it an 
grees from W to E, and made it 3° 
it does at present; and, in the Byzantine 
mention made of an extensive marsh that, even in the 
occupied a large portion of the tract of ground which 1 
7 of Caucasus, —_ —— the C, or pobabie: i a 
xine on the other. It thus appears that in re 
times, long prior to the era of our most ancient bi lets 
the C. extended, in a NW direction, beyond the 
the Sarpa; and towards the N, over all the at 
watered by the Volga, the Yaik, and the | 
united to the lake of Aral; and that it covered a 
plains of Great Tartary. These sw 
may be allowed, that, in the time of Ptolemy, tl 
tent somewhat greater than it has at 
not so great as that which is assigned to it by 
for it was then separated from the : 
ceaged to have any communication 
even the latter of these seas, ho 
marked, some indications of its 
found in ancient authors, who assign to 
extent than it now has,“ind take notlee 
the eastward of it, which have been 
of which the traces are not even yet entirely 
no more plausible account can be given than 
remains of one great sheet of water which 





may be added that, 

of the country, people for- 

the C. from Lankhara to Salian; 

covered by the waters of the sea, 

fall of the waters has also left ex- 

; One of these is several versts in ex- 
Boil of it is firm; and it is probable that in a few years 
i hermen like all the other isles in the C, 


the southern and principal of the three mouths 
discharges its waters into the Aral, has been 

of ten years; and the Kouvan-deria, forming the 

‘ has certainly considerably diminished within the 
red The environs of the Aral lake abundantly 
its shores have been gradually narrowing, and 

ing sands are insensibly gaining uponit. The same 
have been made upon the Baraba lake in Western 
c 


rm and extent.) Notwithstanding the early at- 
ion which this sea seems to have received, it does 
pear that any of the ancient authors who have 
jamed, or others who have left any statements 
8 to it, succeeded in estimating its trae fourm 
. In the ancient maps whicl illustrate 
graphy of Ptolemy, it is delineated, we have 
d, as if its greatest length extended from E 
W. In modern times, the first considerable in- 
mation obtained in Europe concerning the true 
‘the Caspian, was furnished by Anthony 
an English merchant, who, with a cara- 
Russia, travelled along a considerable part 
in the year 1558. The general accuracy 
iption was confirmed by a survey made 

: eter the Great, a. p. 1718, when it was 
to be in length about 1,100 versts from the 
the Ural to the coast of Mazunderan: its 


of the bay of Mertvoi-Kultuk, being 8°, or 

i than 700 versts; and the measurement 
t situations more to the southward varying 
ition. In one place it was found to be 

vhat more ‘than 525 versts; in another it 

or “225 versts. The circumf. of the sea, 

ng the great guifs, but excluding the 

is stated at 4,180 versts. 
concerning the ancient limits of 


will-hardly admit of doubt that the chain 


which branches from the W ot the | 


of Orenburg, and reaches to the 


‘in all ages have restricted it towards | 


1 E direction, the elevated level or 
‘now presents itself between this sea 
may, some think, haye taken its rise 
y of sand rolled down by the Gihon, 


rivers that still flow into the latter 
‘a7 Ligaen Ustiirt, extends under 
with a breadth of 160m. It is so 
seas, that it rises above the C. 


Whatever | 


ret c 


level of the Black sea, a 


of the Aral. [Hichwald] 
Depth, §c.] The greatest ordinary depth of | 
sea is from 450 to 520 ft, Hanway in one | 
could not find the ground with a sounding line 
2,889 ft. The bottom is muddy, and in 
intermixed with shells, It is in general. 
along the coasts; vessels of any consider: 
must anchor atya considerable distance from 
shores.—The water of the C., like that of all great 
bodies of water from which there is no outlet, is salt; 


and the salt dews and rains which are frequent in the t 


neighbourhood seem to prove that the: saline parti- 
cles are evaporated along with the water. The wa- 
ters of the C. have a bitterness totally different from 
that of the ocean: this bitterness is said to resemble 
the taste of the bile of animals, and has been attri- 
buted to the great quantities of naphie which are 
found in some adjacent districts, and with which the 
waters, particularly after a storm from the N or NW, 
are strongly impregnated. Gmelin, who analyzed 
the waters of the sea, found that, besides common sea 
salt, they contained a considerable quantity of Glau- 
ber salt, the presence of which he attributed to the 
naphtha, 

Coasts.] We will now rapidly sketch the coast- 
line of this sea, beginning at Astrakhan, and proc 
ing Salong the W coast. The coast is low, and thickly 
sprinkled with islands, to the gulf of Kuma, in 44° 15’ 
N; it then rises a little to fhe mouth of the Terek, after 
which it again sinks and is covered with reeds as far 
as the gulf of Agrakhan, under 48° 45’, Tn this gul 
we observe the isle of Tchetchen, on which the Tar- 
tars of Kizliar kill great numbers of seals. From 
Agrakhan-point to Derbend, in 42° 12’, the coast is 
low and sandy. From the vicinity of Derbend a 
chain of mountains runs parallel to the coasts towards 
the mouth of the Samur. Directly opposite to Ni- 
zovaja, at the mouth of the Kudrab, there is adi 
good anchorage. The straits of Apcheron are forme 
by the islands of Sviatoi, Jyloi, and the Lebejel. 
From this strait the shore gradually rises to the port 


of Baku, which offered until lately a prey £8 * 
cu to 


harbour. From the § point of the gulf of 
Cape Vezir the coast is mountainons. Cane 
the latter promontory are some small isles calle 
Svinoi. The gulf of Salian stretches from thi 
to the mouths of the Kisil-agatch, or Aras. E 
lent sturgeon-fisheries are established here. © 
coast now becomes low and woody, and after run 
along the meridian of 49°, takes a sudden swe 
wards, so as to form the gulf of Enzelli or Mud: 
the Persian prov. of Ghilan, whence it rans to 
of E to the mouth ¢f the Sufid-Rud or Kizil-O 
The-coast then sweeps in a circular divectio 
NW to SE, and rises into lofty mountétin 

with forests. It here presents one yery lofty 
summit, the Demdvend, coy : 

snow. From Amol to Asterabad its di 

the N of E. Near to Asterabad is a la 


offers pret x 


Ww 





ay OF Miabandery 1 88 ie league’ to the 

T of the latter place is the projecting promon- 

¥ of Cape Tuk-Karagan, a little to the N of which 

: isle of Koulat. About 15 leagues N from 

-Karagan is a little tongue of land called Man- 

, The depth of the coast here is seldom so 

as 6 fath., and generally between 10 and 18 

From Manghislak the coast runs E, and then 

es a sudden turn to the N towards Cape Burun- 

be The tiext gulf which presents itself in this 

quarter is the great Mertvoi-Kultuk or Dead gulf, in 

which several islands are situated, From the N horn 

of this bay, nearly on the 46th parallel, the coast 

sweeps round in a semicircular form to the mouths 

of the Ural; whence the line of low sandy marshy 

cuast runs to the S of W to the mouths of the Veiga. 

All the N coast of the C., from the mouth of the 

Yemba to the Volga, is low, and covered with reeds 
and sand-banks. 

* Navigation.] In consequence of the manner in 
Which the C. is enclosed on all sides by land, and its 
coasts being. so much in the vicinity of high moun- 
tains, its navigation is, in some measure, necessarily 
ofa peculiar kind. Certain winds domineer oyer it 
with such absolute sway that vessels are often de- 
prived of every resource ; and there is hardly one port 
- or bay on its coasts that can be called perfectly safe. 
—There are no tides in the C., but strong currents 
prevail in it, which, uniting their influence with that 
of the violent storms of wind so frequent here, and 
common in some measure to all inland seas, occasion 
not a little danger to the description of vessels which 
i. gael navigate it. ‘These difficulties are farther 

the incredible numbers of shoals and 
small islands which this sea contains. The vessels 
which frequent the C. are commonly of rude con- 
struction, drawing from 9 to 10 ft. of water, and im- 
| Bele by means of a single square sail, with the ad- 
na sometimes. of top-sails. The long flat-bot- | 
med craft, which among the Russians has now 
taken place of the circular kind of vessels that at an 
early period navigated this sea, are more remarkable 
for a clumsy strength than for any ingenuity in the 
mode of their formation. The vessels fitted out b 
he Persians are commonly made of elm, whic 
ands in their provinces southward of the C.; their 
are of cotton, the cables of flax, and some of 


ab ou 


‘wails 





of trees, ‘They have others of a somewhat 
rent structure, and larger dimensions, of the 
den of from 30 to 40 tons; but these are seldom 
6 at the sea for moré than 4 or 5 years. 
Pa serviceable, and indeed the most 
rt of the Persian marine in this sea, seems 
af the small boats called kirjiems. On the 
the Volga there are large tracts of forest- 
which supply a sufficiency of oak and other 
construction of vessels en in the 
the C. Good timber for the same pur- 
pags in Ghilan and the adjacent pro- 
3 and iron ore might be ob- 
he papa: ae 
bof a is fertile 


viein are moriek thevama! 
Me oeagtt ved das” The most by 


» the —— a for 
having only the tips of pt 


eyes, the beak, and the feet 

is abont the size of @ stork, 

legs. The grebe, the crested diver, the. 
cacenn and almost every species of gul 
the C ; 


4 

Commerce.) Alexandér the Great, a short. ‘ime 
death, gave directions to fit out a squadron in 
to survey it, and to discover whether it was-cont 
the Euxine or with the indian ocean. Seleucus | 
the first and moat segacious of the 
thoughts of forming a junction between 
a canal; and many ages afterwards, 
the Great of Russia, a canal was ‘ole 
tieans of which @ passage may be the C 
Volga; thence, in conjunction with some rivers 
the Neva; and so into the Baltic. The Persians 
course by sea with India, buat the valuable 
gant manufactures of that comntry were 
their dominions by land-carriage: and s,m 
destined for the supply of the northern provinces were. 
on camels, from the banks of the andus to those of tl e ¢ 
down that stream to the C. In more modern 
tians and Genoese, as early as the Mth cent. had 
port, by way of this sea, the Indian, 
modities with which they supplied the southern 
through Astrakhan, to their magazines-at.Agof and © 
Astrakban the goods were conveyed up 7 she oe 
to the Don, and afterwards forwarded de’ 
The N part of the European continent al : 
period, supplied with Asiatic goods, which-were® e 
sian traders from Astrakhan to their prineip 


suggested 


ashaba 


vé 


n Hanseatic town in the isle of Gothland. 
the cent., in consequence of the devastations p C 
of Timur, a transfer took place of this trade ‘tom 4 
Smyrna and Aleppo; and the Arabian o 

fact, these places lay more convenient—never till t tim 
turned thither, though a part of the — fic was 
wards restored to its old cael While the # of 
and Astrakhan remained under the government of the’ 

the camp of the khan was a mart for the 

merchants; and as the site of their camp = en ché 
trakhan and Terek became at length two prin Ly 

rous banditti, was however 

and Astrakhan by the Russians 


between Moscow and the C.; and Ivan ¥ 
garrisoned Astrakhan with troops, rendered 


the 
of the eastern trade, @ Soon after their first h 
Archangel, the English obtained the czar's 


through his dominions into Persia, and to 
trade over the C. In 1558, Ji 
navigated that sea, landed 


the 





by a violent and premature death prid 
| or of his crimes. Under 
became the centre of the Russian 
there resorted merchants from 
and even India. The vessels of 

mo a an re caseomves eae ners ks 
to nent shipwrecks, 
from Amsterdam several ship-builders, for the pur- 
g others more calculated to weather the storms 
ns of improvement, however, were frustrated 
Cossacks of the Don under Stenko Razin, 
occasioned by it. When this revolt was 
irt of the commerce of the C. fell into the 
merchants establist od in Astrakhan, who 
in both the Russian and Persian territories. 
pated neither 1 the Russtan nor the Armenian traders 


His des 


than Nizabad, and their chief settlement 

hie, till the year 1711, when that town having 
yith Lesghis, tue fnetory was destroyed. In 1721, 
d, as has been stated, the cession of the 


, Shiryan, Ghilan,and Mazanderan, the C. 

He established aan Rassian mercantile 

or ies a capital of 400 achins, or shares, 

of os or £30 each. The chief factories of 


provinces was resigned in 
, d, the Russian merchants, still retaining 
i obtained the liberty of trading without 
ent o} ‘any duty to all the aavens of the C., and were allow- 
and subject to the single condition 
laws of the country. The benefit of the 
poly, with the other advantages enjoyed by this company, 
‘to. them Anne and Elizabeth. Yet the 
on ar ble, til, in — Catharine I. 
ive privileges, and mitted all her sub- 
ption, to take part in the Persian trade. By de- 
Hhowever; been a good deal injured by means ofa 
4 a yjured by means of a 
ea " fe carried on in Shamachie, and other inland Per- 
paratenien merchants, who, from their know- 
have it in their power to un- 
which they severally frequent. 
ww of the state of this trade for sev- 
ano vin tho latter part of the last con- 
cant the exports was £36,100, of the 
iat '£78200; with a balance against Russia 
maeciwee £87,700, the imports £65,700 ; 
eed 151,400. Balance in favour of Ry issia, 
was £125,490, of the im- 
‘a total amount of £189,520, to which is to 
P sun of £10,000 for the traflic of pe 
cass, the whole sum £1995 
to the part of this sum stated under thodleeinct 
d imports, being in favour of Russia £61,280. 


is not orily carried on with Persia, 
‘Tartarian tribes to the Eand SB; 
in the tee Bucharia; and even 


was 121; in 1846, 116; in 1847, 110; 


Gandal po 
jaxara, 1 
Guadalaxara, on an affluent of the Whe 
CASS, a county in the NW of the state of Geor 
U.S., watered by the Etowah and Sulacoe. — Its 
face is ar Its cap. is Cassvi og 
Milledgeville. Pop. 9,890.—. co. in the 
part of Michigan, watered by the St. JoomrG 
tiana, and Dowagiake, rivers. Area 528 sq 
5,710, Its cap. is Conn 167 m. swt ot De 
—Also a co. in the N of the state of spe 
by the Wabash and the Eel. Area 415 sq. m 
5,480. Its cap. is Logansfort.—Also : aco, in Illinois, 
watered by branches of Sangamon river. Area 256 
sq. m. Pop. 2,981. Its cap. is Virginia.—Also 
township in Hancock co. .; in the state of Ohio, 
m. NW of Columbus. Pop. 617.—Also a 
in "Tonia co., in Michigan, 133 m. WNW of c 
Pop. 202.—Also a river of Michigan, a branch of z 
Bazine; which it enters at about 20 m. from be 
mouth 
CASS LAKE, an expansion of the Upper Missis- — 
sippi, in Michigan, 50 m. W of Lake Winnipec. a7 
has a surface of about 120 sq.m. It is 1,830 
sea-level; and 160 ft. below the level of Itasca an 
or Lac la Biche, in which the W fork of the Missix-_ 
sippi takes its rise, 182 m. SW of C. lake. vine rh: 
CASSABA. See Kassana. ° ciate 
CASSAGNABERE, or Cassaicnese'rn, acom-. 
mune of France, in the ‘dep. of Haut-Garonne, cant. 
of Aurignac, 9 m. N of Saint-Gandens, Pop," 1,418, 
CASSAGNAS, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Lozére, cant. of Barre, 8 m. ESE of Florac. Pop. 
UCASSAGNES-BE’GONHE'S, mmune. 
CASSA -BE’ HE'S, acanton, co 
and town of France, in the dep. of Aveyr , arrond.. 
of Rodez.—The cant. comprises 7 com. in ta 
7,248.—The com. and town, 12 m. § of. 
the Scor, has a pop. of 1,545. vi = 
CASSAGNES-COMTAUX, acommune 
in the dep. of Aveyron, cant. of Rignac. Pop, 1 
CASSANDRA, or Kasanperau, a peninsular dis 
trict of Turkey, in Romelia, in the sanjak of 7 
running ont between the gulf of Salonica on the 
and that of C. on the E. There is a small villages 
the same name near its SW extremity, Its extr 
— on the SE is Cape Palliuri, between wh 
‘ape Drepano, lies the entrance to the gulf of € C 
ancient Staus Toronaicus, which has a length of 20m 
ina NW and SE direction, with smeline? 
of about 7 m. 
CASSANDRIA, See Capsant, 
CASSANGE, a territory in the ii 
to the E of Benguela, intersected by tl 
10° §, and the meridian of 20° { 
it, save that it is inhabited by 1 


| like habits, who have occasion: 


ese-settlements.” 





Mate “Vendors; "eh Imperialists 
Prince Eugene. And on the 25th of April, 
Russian 


eral Suvaroff here defeated the 
“under Moréa 


SANO-MAGNANO, a town of Venetian 
Sins} ‘the deleg. and tl m. NW of Milan. 


NO-SPINOLA, a town of the Sardinian 

, in the prov. and 9 m.§S of Tortona, on the 

Pop. 1,550. 

{ SSAT , a town of Sicily, in the district and 
16 m. NNW of Noto, on the Anapo. Pop. 1,680. 
~CASSAY. See Munrrore. 

“CASSEL, a town of Germany, the cap. of Hesse- 

ay on the Fulda, 84 m. NE of Coblentz, 72 m. 

of Hanover, in N lat. 51° 19’ 20”, E long. 9° 

oer 18”. The old town and upper new town are on 
the 1. or W bank of the Fulda; the lower new town 
isonthe BE bank. The elector’s palace, the museam, 
and the public library of 80,000 vols., are in the up- 
steel town; the castle is in the lower new town. 

f two divisions of the town are connected by a 

stone bridge, 273 ft. in length. During the seven 

years’ war, this town was fortified ; but its ramparts 
_ were demolished in 1764. Its trade is not of great 
mee; but it possesses manufactories of cotton, 

, and woollen fabrics, leather, carpets, snuff, por- 
chemical dyes, soap, starch, hardware, and 

Tey instruments. The pop. is about 30,000. 

: CASSEL, Casrer, or Kassen, a town in the 

Ki Hessen, on ,the r. bank of the Rhine, op- 


with which it is connected by a bridge 

iboats measering 766 paces in length. Pop. 2,500. 
email is annually held here. 

of LL, a canton, and town of France, in the 

dep. of Nord, arrond. of Hazebrouck.—The cant. 


poh 18 com.—The town commands a most ex- 
ive view over the flat and biel pate of Flan- 


_ ders, being situated on an isolated hill which attains 
e of 544 ft., 7m. NNW of Hazebrouck. Pop. 
Lt 0 in 1841. It has manufactories of lace, linen, 
earthenware.—This town occupies the site 
m “rag ated the Romans, It was 
‘strongly fortified. 
See Hussn-Cassex. 
BLHAS, a town of Portugal, in the eh of 
t comarca of Setubsd, nearly 0 
ae port on the 1. bank of the T 
town of Persia, in the one. 
ii, 18 m. 'S of Kum. 
Kassan, a village on the 1. bank of 


fo" eh , 
iers, using them ¢ 
sometimes for personal 
nefiely - the a an 
ucka, and Benishango! 
and Gamamil, about ei 
Here he- found the san 
those of C! In his trayels het 
carp iron, tear 
metals, nor any vest 
taking his departure from C. 
the direction of two Arab mi 
studied in Germany and Siberia. r 
CASSENEUIL, a town of France, 
Lot-et-Garonne, egnt. of Cancon, 5 m. 
ee on the r. bank of the 


CASSERES or CASSERRAS, & err 
eg mage and 48 m. W. of T: 
of the. Algas.—Also a town 
and 48 m. NNW of Barcelona. 
CASSIMAQUAGAN, a river of 
an affluent of the Matapediac. 
CASSINA. See Casa. ‘i 
CASSINE, a town of the Sardinian 
prov. and 10 m.-S of Alexandria, on 
the Bormida. Pop. 3,500. : 
CASSINGTON, a parish in ns cfo 
of Oxford. Area 2,990 acres. | 
CASSIQUIARI, a large edod 
Rio Negro, in South America, ca 
ing, between the parallels of 2 ‘nde 
navigable connexion between the two 
the Orinoco and the Amazon. This ¢ 
mr h constantly asserted by the Je 
‘as denied by others, and its a ; 
ened; until the fact was ascertained be 
3 Humboldt, who, sntering We the : 
egro, ascended its stream until. 
the Orinoco. The a 
with the C., and that of lowes 
was thus settled beyond the p 
the Rio Negro being a branch ) 
tion likewise of all en rivers by the natw 
the’C., which bran off from the 
called by the natives the 
tion, at the * me where that river @ 
lougtion, enpe ial 
leagues, says Humboldt, cor 
Lis- | Negro into the Orinoco, or from 
ma to = coast of erage 
120 m. direct distance, or 
eo a eg where it strikes. off 
widens 


errupted 


e district of fring bah pres ; 


¥ of Abqon 





opie 


|” CASTEGGIO, a town of the Sardinian: + 
the pot an Om. B of Woe. “Pop 


village SOF Acevtey;'in thie ialnnd of 
is 

ie at the foot of the Foxfield 
‘allt ap 8 tolses above sea-level. 

~ 5 fact a town in the Punjab of 

or m. from the Sutledge, on the road 

to Lahore. It was formefly an ex- 

and has still an active trade, particu- 


in Kelloe p., Durham. Area 

vor 1,7 
D, a. small town and port on the NE 
of Corfa, near the site of the an- 


Sia towh in Cass co., in the state of 
ithe NW border of Stone lake. Pop. 400. 
mune of France, in the dep. of Fi- 
and 3 m. SW of Chateaulin. 


Pop. 


: a commune and small port of 
. dep. of Cotes-du-Nord, cant. of Ma- 
x 481. 

‘A, a town of N: 

y lima, 15 m. 


aples, in the prov. of 
of Civita-di-Penne. 


nN aba cand of C, branches 
to the Canal Bianco. Pop. 1,800. 

-DELLA- GHERARDESCA, a 
, in the comp. and 50 m. 8 of Pisa. 


GNETTC == 
é \ a Kasrament. 
Semel Cotes 


DE: a commtine of France, in the d 
nt. of Grenade-sur-l’Adour, 10 m. 


Pop. 1,060. 
‘town of in the prov. and 
on the bank of the Baier, 
a. eanton, commune, and town 
enone a eee 
comprises 16. com.—Tlie town, 
near the Canal du Midi, has 


CASTEJON, a town of 
‘in the prov. of Guadalaxara, mn. SW. ) 
on an affluent of the Henares.—Also a 
varre, 6 m. WNW of Tudela, on the fF. b : 
Ebroi—Also a village in the propane @ 8m. 
Cuenca. pais Cas 

CASTEJON-DE-MONEGRO, # town of 
in the prov. and 7 m. SSE of Huesea, at the | 
the Alcubiere mountain. 

CASTEL, a town of Bavaria, in the circle 
gen erga r Pfalz, on the N slope of the St 
ey ld, 9m. SW of Amberg. Pop. 812 

CASTEL-A-MARE. See Castertamant, — 

CASTEL-ARQUATO, a town in the di f 
Parma, 12 m. W of Borgo-San-Donnino. bevy 

CASTELBAJAC, a commune of France, in the © 
dep. of Hautes-Pyrenees, cant. of Galan. Pop. 781. — 

CASTEL-BALDO, a town of Lombardy, in the — 
gov. of Venice, deleg. and 30 m. SW of Paduiy on ~ 
~ bank of the Adige, in N lat. 45° 6’ 57”. Fe ¥ 


°CASTEL-BELFORTE, a vill of Lombardy, 
in the deleg. and 6 m. NE of Santand 
CASTEL-BOLOGNESE, a town in the Seeman no 
of-the-Church, in the leg. and 20 m. WSW of Ree ie 
venna, near the 1. bank of the Senio. 
CASTELBRIANTE. See CHATBAUnRIANE. 
CASTELBUONO, a canton and village: a 
in the district and 8 m. SSE of Cefalu. 7, ect 
CASTELE€AO, a village of Portugal, in prov? } 
of Beira, comarca and 9 m. NNE of Traneoso, © orn 
CASTEL-CAMBIO, a village of Austria, in Dale 0 
matia, in the circle and on the gulf of Spalatro.. ~ 
CASTELCICALA, a vi yo te of pT in 
Terra-di-Lavora, } m. E of 
CASTEL-CUCCO, a town of Lliena 
gov. of Venice, deleg. and 21 m. WNW of 
Pop. 1,400. Woollen stuffs aré here m 
CASTELCULIER, a town of France, in an a 
of Lot-et-Garonge, cant. of P pees f 
CASTEL-D’AGOGNA, a town of the 
states, in the pow of Lomellina, 2m. SW of Mor- 
tara, near the |. bank of the Agogna. peg pie HEM. 
CASTEL-DE’- FRANCHI, a town of 
Pri ra, 6m. W of San-Angelo-Le 
on the r. bank of the Calore. Pop. 2,100. 
CASTEL-DELLA-PIETRA, a village of 
in the Tyrol, circle and 4 m. NE of 
1. bank of the Adige..~The Venetians were her 
feated by the archduke Sigismond in. 1487. 
‘EL-DELPHINO, or Cuarrau-Dat 
= leg anyone 7 
WSW of Saluces, near the sou 
a defile of Mont-Vico, in ei 
CASTEL- 


ide: 


¢ ate iy mame 
Amiata. 





c Phe 
ASTEL-FOLLIT, a town of Spain, in Catalo- 
nia, in the prov. and#18 m. NW ‘of Girone, on the 
This was at one time a fortified place. 
RANC,a commune and town of France, 
¢ oy elie cant. of Luzech, 10 m. WNW of 
ic 775. 
- CASTEL-FRANCO, « town of Lombardy, in the 
of Venice, deleg. and 18 m. W of Treviso, on 
x, bank of the Musone, at an alt. of 482 ft. above 
an ra Pop. 4,000. It is fortified, and surrounded 
by old walls ina tamparts.—Also'a town of Naples, 
els in the prov. of Capitanata, 14 m. WNW of Bovino. 
— 
| leg and 15m. WNW of Bologna. 
GASTEL-FRANCO-DI-SOPRA, 4 parish and 
Poa gr of Tuscany, in the comp. and 20 m, W of N 
, near the Arno, at an alt. of 951 ft. 
Gevteaternty Pop. 1,184. 
CASTEL-FRANCO- DI-SOTTO, a town of Tus- 
‘ + ean in the comp. and 26 m. W of Florence, on the 
of the Arno, at an. alt. of 59 ft. above sea- 
: inves Tt contains manufactories of 


cere, 80 8,077. 
| Lent ora 
ANDOLEO, a village of the States- 


of-the-Church, in the comarea and 12 m. SE of 
situated near the W bank of Lake 

} Albano, at an alt. of 1,832 ft. above sea-level. It 
ve + opraarye residenee belonging to the sovereign pon- 
oe a rm remains, including those of 


STEL-GENOVESE, See Casrer-Sarvo. 
GASTEL- ~GOFFREDO, a town of Venetian 
_ Lombardy, in the gov. of Milan, delegation and 20 
{ m. NW of Mantna. Pop. 3,200. It is defended by 
old) walls; and contains an hospital and two silk- 

ills. A fair is held onee a-year, 

iL-GOMBERTO, a village of Venetian 
+ fi the goy. of Venice, prov. and 9 m. 
Vicenaa. Pop. 2,300. <A fair is held once 


NDE, a town of Naples, in the 

Rasiicete, district and 18 m. SW of Melfi. 
. It has several important fairs. 

u-GUELFO, a town of the duchy of 
vdistrict and | 9m. BSE of Bo 

, 0 nthe I. bank of the ato. Tt has a castle. 


a town in the States-of-the-Church,, 


CASTELLA. See Castitra, 
peg yy CastEn + 
Anatr, a town of Naples, a4 
pato-Citra, district and 20 
near the Mediterranean. Pop 
wine are cultivated in the env. 
nity are productive fisheries, 
CASTELLAMARE, or Castiti-A-Mar 
of Naples, in the prov. of Abruzzo-Ult 
and 15 m. E of Civifa-di-Penne, on ar 
near the Adriatic, in N lat. 42° 28” aed 
Alsoa town and ere of adistrict o! 
in the prov. and 18 m. SE of Naples, fi 
on the gulf of that name. Pop. 18,452 
fended by two forts, and contains a 
churches, several convents, @ ro’ 
tary hospital, excellent 
with extensive magazines, thermal ‘nas 
&e. Silk, cotton and linen fabries, and | 
the chief articles of local manufacture. T 
oceupies the site of the ancient Stahic,’ whi 
79 was destroyed by an. eruption of Vesuviui 
dist. of C. comprises 10 cant, Saray | 
tile. — Also a town of 
m. E of Trapani, district es ‘at 
ona gulf of the same name. Pop. | 
small port and a custom-house, and 
siderable trade in — wine, ch 
and lint. See also Patermo. 
CASTELLAMARE-DELLA-B 
TEL-A-MAre-Detia-Bruca, & 
the yg of Principato-Citra, di 
Vallo, near the Medi: 
oe site of the ancient Melia or 
afford excellent manna. 
‘CASTELLAMONTE, a town 
the . and 10 m. SW of Ivrea, c 
1. bank of the Oreo. Pop. 5,200. 
castle and a large mir). tae 
manufactories of pottery trade 
in cattle, butter, cheese, and wine. 
CASTELLANA, a town of 





a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 

m. ESE of Cadiz, p artido and 8 m. NW 
¢, near the |. bank of the Guadarranque. 
RO-LAGUSELLO, a town.of Vene- 

, in the gov. of Milan, delegation and 
"Mantua. Pop. 1,000. A fair is held 


AUN, or Kasteiavn, a town of Prus- 

4 a of the Rhine, regency and 20 m. 8 of 

, ie sneer and 7m. NW of Simmern. Pop. 1,350. 

: sa arr we dilapidated, and a Catholic 
ran church. 


4AZZO, a town of Piedmont, in the 
4m. Sof Alexandria, between the Bormida 
Pop. 5,000. It contains 4 churches, and 

ie ak trade consists in articles of local 


a village of Naples, in the prov. of 
it aneant and 16 m. SSW of datzone, 
of Squillace. Pop. 316. It possesses a 
-and a custom-house. 

JEONE, formerly Casret-Manrrept, 
‘Venetian Lombardy, in the gov. of Milan, 
pei m. NW of Cremona, district and 5 m. 

» Pop. 4,300. It is surrounded with 


is and is regulary built. A highly esteemed 
~ sm mannfactured here. 


TTO-MASCAGNI, a “iors of Tus- 
h 


‘omp. of Sienna, 3 m. N of Chiusdino. 


apeiye 
0-D’ORBA, a town of Piedmont, 
d9m. SSW of Novi. Pop. 1,000. 
‘10-SOPRA-TICINO, a town of 
rov. and 24 m. N of Novara, near 
vot the Tessino. Pop. 8,200. It contains 
and a convent. 
ORT, a town of Spain, in Valencia, 
ioe! 39 m. NNW of Castellon-de-la- 
o of Morella. In the vicinity is a 


] A-IN-CHIA NTE, a 
‘comp. and 13 m. N of Lani at an alt. 
sea-level. Pop. 688. The district 


‘A-MARITTIMA, a a parish of Tus- 
and 87 m. SE of Pisa. Pop. 
s the richest alabaster mines in 


‘stows of Spain, in Valencia, 


0 m. WSW of Castellon-de-la- 
4m. E of Segorbe, near the 1. 
| Pop. a 


_ Pop. 1,500. 
Sr arn rae 
e i and 15 m. | 


parish of Tus- 


Pop. ney me conteias «il eld 
grand-duke of Tuscan: 
ke ofc a town of ) 
the pat of Beira, 40 m. ESE of Lamego, | 
bank of the Douro. any 
CASTELLO-MENDO, a town of P. 
rov. of Beira, comatea, and ~ m. SE : 
t contains a fortress, 8 churches, an al, 
an alms-house. meer s 
CASTELLON (Sierra pz), a mountain of "i 
a ramification of the mountains of Toledo, in 
Castile, in the prov. of Ciudad-Real. It runs ; 
between the Rubial and Valdehornos, and ee 
on the Guadiana. " ; 
CASTELLON-DE-AMTPURIAS, a town of 
in Catalonia, in the proy. and 28 m. NE of 
partido of Figueras, on the Muga, 3 m. above i 
trance into the gulf of Rosas. Pop. 2,706, 
CASTELLON-DE-LA-PLANA, a proyinee, fe 
dicial partido, and town of Spain, in the kingdom 
Valencia. ‘The prov. is bounded on the NE by th 
of Tarragona; on the SE by the Mediterranean; 
the SW by the prov. of Valenci&; and on the NV 
that of Teruel; comprising a superficies of 198 Sj 
ish sq. leagues; and a pop. in 1834 of 199,220, 1 
contains 10 judicial partidos, viz.: ana el 
cena, Morella, Nules, San-Mateo, hin iss a- 
Real, Vinaroz, and Vivel; and 154 08 Pi 
munes. It is generally perp apey oe er is wat 
by the Cenia on the N; and b ae 
mosa, Mijares, &c. The chief pheriedh' of 1 
soil are fruit, wheat, maize, silk, wine, oil, 0 
&c,—The principal line of road is that from Va 
cia to Barcelona, by Tarragona.—The 
comprises 8 pueblos.—The town is situated in a 
and fertile plain, near the l. bank of the Mo 
m. above the confluence of that river with 
res, 43m. NNE of Valencia, and 195 m. FE o1 
on the road from Valencia to Barcelona. Pop. 
Tt has two suburbs,and is generally well-bui 
streets are spacious and straight; and it p 
large public squares, one of which contains 
house and the principal church, and the ¢ 
eral fine alleys of trees. Sail-cloth forms: 
article of local manufacture. —This tors ; 
James I, king of Ari Fag tie 
other perm 
to be found on a 
agement “fe awh 
of the Terra - di- La 
Gaeta, and on the pir 


It contains a church 


of the Piave. Pop. 100, of 
$ an active commerce in 





een a 
of a judicial partido, 
E of Terne 


pro! 65 m. on the 1. ae pank 
lie ‘op. 2,475. 


LOUP Sg a "valley of France, in the 

} . ees, cant. of Lourdes. It 

is traversed fa all its extent by the Louey and Nos, 
rents which descend from the peak of Montaigu, 

‘t summit of the chain which separates this 

rom that of Bareges. It contains several 
_— and a fine species of white slate, and 


) RELUCCIA, a town of Naples, in the prov. 
pato-Citra, district and 15 m. SSE of Cam- 

29m. SE of Salerno, on a hill about a 

t pagan and the Calore, over which is a fine stone- 
% Pop. 1,828. It contains 2 handsome churches 


EI UCCIA - DI-VAL-MAGGIORE, a 
AW in the prov. of Capitanata, district 
of Bovino, on the Celone. Pop. 1,600. 
UCCIO, a town of Naples, in the prov. 
i-Lavora, district and 8 m. SW of 
op. 1,229. It contains a custom-house— 
} of the States-of-the-Church, in the de- 
of Spoleto, 5 m. E of Norcia, on the S side 
Sibella, at an alt. of 4,763 ft. above sea- 
is the most elevated village in the Apen- 
Also a village of Venetian Lombardy, in the 
d 8 m. W of Mantua, district and 7 m. NE 
on the Osone. Pop. 2,000. 

UCCIO-INFERIORE, a town of Na- 
proy. of Basilicata, district and 18 m. SE 

ro, and 51 m. § of Potenza, in a plain. 


ELLUCCIO-SUPERIORE, a town of Na- | 
. in the proy. of Basilicata, district and 15 m. SE 
go-Negro. Pop. 2,483. A fair is held here 


F L-MADAMA, a town of the States-of-the- 
comarca of Rome, 4 m. ENE of Tivoli, near 
, of the Tiverone, 

RY, a commune of France, in the 

a, cant. of La Salvetat. Pop. 1,088. 
) » & commune of France, in 
: Garonne, cant. of Saint-Nico- 
hn, W of Cas in. Pop. 969. 
7 


ronne, arron —Th 
com. Pop. in 1831, 8,200; in 1841, 
ison the r. bank of the Lot. Pop. 

aR mein pet 


town is situated on 
alt. of 672 ft. ies sea- 
Carcassone. Pop. in 1 
in 1831, et in 1836, 10,186 
2 parish churches, one 
teemed the finest in the dep. a e 
bank, and a town-house; and p 
ries of silk and woollen fabrice-a 
spinning-mills, tanneries, plaste vC 
ing establishments. The basin of 
port, and is surrounded by extensive 
zines, docks, &c. Its commerce consi 
grain, fruit, and other articles 
Fairs are held 4 tinfes a-year— ; 
cient Castrum Novum Arianorum, wer orme! 
tal of the county of Lauragais, was 
‘1229 by the count of Toulonse, and again in } 
the Black Prince. The famous: victory of 
TE over the duke of Montmorency, 
took place here. 3 
CASTELNAU-D’AUZAN, A commune ¢ 'E 
in the dep. of Gers, cant. of Mon 
1,665. fry 
CASTELNAU-DE- -BRASSAC, a@ eC 
town of France, in the dep. of tex oat 
Pop. in 1841, 4,680. ; 
CASTELNAU. DE-GRATTE 
mune and town of France, in the dep. 
Garonne, cant. of Cancon, 8 m. NNW of 
sar-Lot. Pop. 1,038. 
CASTELNAU-DE- LEVIS, or 
Bovunarovs, a commune and town of Fra 
dep. and near the r. bank of the Tarn; 
Albi. Pop. 1,659, It is built in an | Dn] 
form, and contains an old castle. ~~ 
CASTELNAU - DE - ME 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. 
arrond. of Bordeanx. The cant. comp: 
Pop. in 1881, 14,599; in 1841, 14,978, 
20 m. NW of Bordeaux. Pop 1,123. 
CASTELNAU - DE - MONTMIR 
commune, and town of France, in 
Tarn, arrond. of Gagllac—The cant, 
com. Pop, in 1881, 11,412; in 1841, | 
town is situated in a fertile district, 1 
of the Vire, 7 m. NW of Gallant 
8,086, It was a place of ¢ 
the 18th century. 
CASTELNAU-DE - MON 
commune, and town of France, | 
arvond: of Cahors.—The cant. ec 
8,884; in gt — 
Cahors, P. 





( The 
op. in 18 "11,822; in isi, 

‘ia situated in = valley of the 
the Gers and Gize, 27 m. NE 
e. Pop. 1,572. It possesses 
woollen fabrics and wax-candles, 
sheries; and has considerable trade. 
d four times a-year. This town was 


c -the ‘Quatre-Vallées, formerly a district of 


LNAU - RIVIERE - BASSE, a canton, 
and town of France, in the dep. of Hautes 
_arrond. of Tarbes.—The cant. comprises 8 
p. in 1831, 5,052; im 1841, 4,870—The 
j em on an elevated platean, on the 1. bank 

, 27m, N of Tarbés, and contains a pa- 
rch, which forms one of the angles of a 
square, and a hall. Pop. 1,301. Fairs are 


a- r, 
U-TURSAN, a commune and vil- 
mms in the dep. of Landes, cant. of Ge- 
LN VETO, a town of the Sardinian 
the prov. of Lomellina, 5 m. W of Mortara. 


eave, a town of Modena, 6 m. SSE of 

1,500. Rice is extensively grown in 

virons s— Also a town of Lombardy, in the 
oe 12 m. W of Verona, on the road to Pes- 


a rising ground near the Tionello. This 
: contained a. po pop. of about 2,000—was 
eat ed in the recent national struggle 


LNUOVO, a town of Austria, in Dalma-- 


circle and 

wu -aicerlenoel of the gulf of Caer, 3 in N 
12’. It is fortified, and covered by some 
protect the entrance of the gulf. Pop. 

9 a town of Naples in Calabria-Citra, 3 m. 
nciano. pro 4,134.— Also a town of 


itanata, 15 m. SW of 
a town of Sicily, in 

d ra ara Castroreale, ip ig 

DOVO-D’ASTL, a town of 


12 m. W of Cattaro, on the 


1 the proy. and 18 m. NW of Asti. | 


)VO-DELL’-ABATE, a parish and | P 
Bice 8 | CASTEL-SAN-GIOVANNI, a town 9 


, in the comp. of Sienna, 8 m. S 
caned the Orcia. Pop. 513. There 
alal er in the environs. 

VO-DELLA-BERARDENGA, a 
‘in the comp. and 9 m. E of Sienna, 
mone, Pop. 939, Pottery - ware-is 


-BOCCA-D’ADDA, a town of 
of Mileo n, deleg. Of Lodi-et- 
ipa i 


oheateed h inte as 
ere 
and is employed in foots 
Monte Crrpowt. : 
CASTELNUOVO-NEI-MO 
dena, in the district and 20 m. 
Pop. 1,400. 
‘ASTELNUOVO - VAL - 
Parma, in the district and 12 m. SW 
7 1,700. N 
'ASTELORIZO, or Casrer.- Rosso, an is 
Turkey in Asia, off the coast of ‘Anatolia, 
36° 8’ 83”, E long 29° 40’. It is a high, ro 
ren island, about 5 m. in its greatest 
NNE to SSW, and 2m. in breadth; and forms 
W side of a gulf crowded with small d fom jt 
rocks.—The harbour and town of the same name are _ 
on the E side of the island. About 600 small 
built of stone clothe the rugged aeclivities af 
barren rock, and the inhabitants scramble from 
dwelling to another by means of i 
hewn in the rock. The pop. consists of are 
Greeks. The island yielding non 
cept water—and that so impregnated 
look as if brickdust had been thrown pare 
are compelled to obtain all their supplies from. 
jacent mainland, 3 m. distant. ‘The tows \ 
handsome monastery. Two @id castles. Dr 
harbour, and on the summit of the island [alt. | 
above sea-level] is another small. ruined fo 
Pilots may generally be met with here for 
bound to any part of the coast, or even to. 
for Alexandria being chiefly supplied with fi 
the woody mountains of Caramania, there 
stant intercourse between that city and | 
port. This island was the Me of Livy, Plin; 
and Ptolemy: so called as being the largest off t 
Lycian coast.— ae So 
CASTEL-PONZ NE, a town of Lombardy, | 
the gov. of Milan, deleg. and 15 m. Eof Cremona. 
It has an ancient castle. Pop. 900, ili wi 
CASTELSAGRAT, a commune and | 
France, in the dep. of Tarn-et- -Garonne, cau 
Valence-d’Agen, 8 m. NW of Moissac. 
CASTEL-SAN-ANGELO, a town of 
Abruzzo - gpa een ENE ot One 


in the district and 12 m. W of P. 
CASTEL- SAN -NICCOLO, a 
of Tuscany, in the comp. of drome, 


oI 


med 
8,245, 





d from 
e, has an area of 118,989 
n 1831, 72/167; in 1846, 72,410. 
T cant, of Beaumont-de-Lomagne, 
’ Montech, Saint-Nicolas-de-la- 
co 1 Verdun-sur-Garonne.— The cant., ra, 
a pop. of 10,825 in 1831.—The 
peslge situated on the r. bank of the 
ine, 1 m. above its confluence with the Ga- 
roune, at an alt. of 550 ft. above sea-level. Pop. in 
Beis ; in 1841, 7,008; in 1846, 7,200. It has 
manufactories of serge, hosiery, and wool- 
, aud some commerce in oil and saffron. 
SEPRIO, a town of Lombardy, in the 
ilan, deleg, . and 12 m. SW of Como, on the 
l or tak the Olona. Pop. 400 
ASTEL-TERMINI, a town of Sicily, in the dis- 
nd 15 m. SE of Bivona, near the r. bank of 
ie Platani. Platani. Nearly 11,000 cantars of sulphur are 
Br uced in the environs of this place. 
ERSOL, a village of Spain, in Cata- 
“in the prov. and24 m. N of Barcelona. On 
7th of May, 1823, the French army here de- 
‘the ‘Constitutionalists. 
ELVECCHIO - SUBEQUO, a village of 
ym Slot Ag 2da, on the r. bank of the 
SE of Aquila. Pop. 1,075. 
VETERE, a town of Naples, in Cala- 
Pia: 12 m. NE of Gerace. Pop. 5,117. 
silk are tultivated in the environs.—Also 
rte in the prov. of Molise, 18 m. ESE 
0. 8,294. 


‘annually 


VETRA mRANO: a town of Sicily, in the 

“12 m. E of Mazzara. Pop. 12,300. 

coral and alabaster are manufactured 

‘The environs produce excellent white wine, 

es, and fruit. About 6m. to the S are the ruins 


E, a commune and village’ of 

the dep. of Hautes-Pyrenees, exnt. of 
truce. Pop. 429. 

3 EDO LO, a town of Venetian Lombardy, 

" of Milan, deleg. and 6 m. SE of Brescia. 


), a commune of France, in the 
on cant. of Cudours, 18 m. 


Laierotieots om 


600. : gis 
CASTIGLIONE, a town 
v. of Milan, deleg. of Lodi-et 

Lodi, near the r. bank of the 

Also a small town of L q 

a-Mozzano, on a stream of” 

town of Naples, in Calabria-Ultra 2 

of Nicastro, near the Adriatic. Po; 

town of Sicily, at the foot of Attr 

tara, 30 m. NNE of Catania. , 
CASTIGLIONE-FIBOCCHI, a 

lage of Tuscany, in the comp. 

Arezzo. Pop. 471. 
CASTIGLIONE-PIORENTINO, a 

cany, in the comp. and 10 m, N of A 

\5,718. A theological seminary, and an 

‘college, exist here. 
CASTIGLIONE-DE’. GARFAGN. 

of at on the Serchio, 8 m. N of Cas 


Po 
CASTIGLIONE- DE’-GATI, adie 
of- me eg in — leg. and 27 m. 
logna. Pop. 
CASTIGLIONE- DEL-LAGO, 
States-of-the-Church, in the 
of Perouse. 
CASTIGLIONE-MESSER-M 
Naples, in Abruzzo - Citra, 24— m if 
Pop. 3,485. It contains 6 churches f 
ASTIGLIONE- D'OSCIA, a 
Tuseany, in the comp. of Sienna, 10m 
talcino, on the 1. bank of the Orcia, 
CASTIGLIONE-DELLA-PESCA 
Tuscany, in the comp. and 12 m. w 
the embouchure of a canal lea 
of Pescaja, a salt lake about 5m. 
a small port; and exports wood, € 
and salt. 
CASTIGLIONE- oncager ee S 
of Lombardy, in the at of M 
NW of Mantua. Pop.5 
Austrians were defeated pe 
parte in the neighbofirhood of tt 
of June, 1796. 
CASTIGLIONE-UBERTINI, @ 


Jage of Tuscany, in tie comp. a 


Arezzo. . BSL, 


cient central division of § 


dent ki 1, | ; 
Seta nie 





277,788 


1,317,492 


224.407 
147,718 
166,730 
434,635 
115,619 
134,854 
137,903 
267,438 
148.491 
184,647 
210,314 
8,162 159,425 


41,565 2.332,181 
‘en Castinia-La-Nugva, lies be- 
, of 38° 15’ and 41° 20’ N, and the 
ms of 1° and 5° 20’ W. From N to §, on the 
n of 2° 30’, it measures 175 geog. m.; and 
, along the parallel of 40°, 200 m. It 
C.; on the E by Aragon 


on the N by Old 

cia; on the S by Marcia and Andalusia ; 

by Estremadura. Its area is estimated 

$2.sq.m. In the Encyclopedia Metro- 

is estimated at 31,193 sq. m.; and in the 
manach:-de Gotha. for 1850 at 80,854 sq. m. The 


perf of the different provinces comprised 


id their pop. in 1883, are thus given in 
h de Gotha: 
ae Area, Pop. 

61°88 German sq, m. 320,000 
41286 282.197 
277.688 

334,582 

159,375 


1,873,842 
wh Sead proy, m yea Liman 


‘a great 
n, and of which the prevail- 
NE toSW. Its upland mesas 
‘inland ste; burnt up by 
tempest and wind-rent during 
| On the N, the frontiers are de- 
ountain chain, ° commencing on 
Gredos, is continued in the 
1a, Sierra-Somo, Sierra-Ayllon, Si- 
cap caeoglagie and the Sierra 


f | its strength; an 


darranque, Guadlopejo, 
and that of the Jucar, or Xucar, v 
Cabriel, and the Jara. 
The following is a list of altituitea ‘in 
cording to a table compiled by Don FF 


Aranjuez, . 
Aeale-de-Hlenares ¥ 


Cercedilla, 
Cerro-de-Mondalindo, | . 
Madrid (Escurial of San Lorenzo), ‘ 


Leon-de-las-dos-Castillas, in the Sierra- 
Guadarrama, 
Molino-do-San- Pedro, near the “siver 
Guadilla, . 
Puerto. N, Cerrada, 
Puente-en-el-Fujo, 
Terje 
ol 
Tendilla, . . ra 
Climate.] The climate of New C. is 
healthy, “ being free from the agues and fe 
are prevalent in the lower plains, river-sw. 
rice - grounds of parts of Valencia and’ 
Rain, indeed, is so comparatively scarce on t 
land, that the annnal quantity on an ay 
not amount to more than 10 inches. The’ 
tity falls in the mountain-regions néar 
and on the high plains of Cuenca and Murcia, 
sometimes eight or nine months*pass without 
falling. The occasional thunder-storms do 
lay the dust, since here moisture dries’ 
even than woman’s tears. The face of | 
tanned, tawny, and baked into a a 
everything seems dead and burnt inde af 
Tt is all but a miracle how the — 
green herb is preserved, since the ve 
oe and dead; yet when once t 
tation springs up, pheenix-like, err i 
bursts forth in an inconceivable lnxu 
life. The tripe seeds which have fallen | 
are called into existence, carpeting the 
verdure, gladdening the eye with flowers, 
the senses with perfume. ‘The tl 
‘dry earth drinks in these genial shows 
rising like a giant refreshed with wine, p 
and what vegetation is,’ 
is combined with great heat, cannot ¢ 
at in lands of stinted suns. The p 
all Linds of gre, ood and when these 
nds of} n, and in m Gare 
duced in abundance.” ‘oan : 
plateau of C, reduces the mean te 
while on the consts a 
from 65° to 95°. ‘The 





yy 7 
ndi eagues to Torrija; 
ose between on, all and the Alberche, and 

a on nace aed on the road leading from 

“Talavera -de-la-Reyna.—Wheat is the 
produce of the province; with the exception 
tle barley, it is the only grain cultivated. It 
‘abundant crops, wherever its culture is made 
ect of attention. In the valleys lying beneath 
e-Cuenca, and in the environs of Madrid 
‘other towns, as well as in the plain of Ta- 
-de-la-Reyna, &c., the harvests are most luxu- 
yet the quantity produced by the whole pro- 
is scarcely sufficient for the consumption of the 
ery little flax is raised, though the 

ted to its cultivation: hemp, how- 

plentia, particularly in Alearia; and 

uete alone produces yearly the ave- 


ntity of 5,000 or 6,000 arohas. Saffron. is 


i in various parts of New C., particularly be- 

een Madrid and Cuenca. It is in great andes 
ove all Spain, especially in the Castilian provinces; 
equently is considered a profitable object of 

1. Its consumption, however, in some 

_ has’ greatly diminished; and the 40 quin- 


h were formerly produced in Huete are now 
to 5.—The ter part of this prov. is 
destitute of foliage as that of Old C. Woods 
; even for several leagues round the capital 
searcely to be seen. An extensive tract of 

8, from Aranjuez to the confines of Valen- 

st without a shrub or leaf to break the 
ormity. The fertile plain between Gua- 
and Alcala de Henarez is devoid of trees; 
country through which the great road lead- 
Portugal lies is equally naked. “There is 
to.be seen,” says Mr. Swinburne, “from 
ra-Morena to Toledo, nor from the banks of 
ms to Madrid: a few dwarfish evergreen oaks, 
led together in nooks of hills, and some stumpy 
scarcely deserve the name of trees.” A 

t spots, however, are more favoured. 

of Requena, trees are cultivated with 


-and success; and some of the moun- |. 


ly those of Cuenca, are clothed with 
es, and various kinds of oak. Poplars 
‘Talavera-de-la~Reyna; and there are 
oak in the en of Torrija. The 
; embell with 

; and between the vil 


roducing the 
ion tint. Not only the fallow+ 
under the plongh, seen 


recesses. 
Manufactures.| The a 
sist chiefly in woollen stuffs. Th 
are excellent in their quality; 
by those’ of Guadalaxara and 
linen is made here; its manufact 
most entirely to Toledo and St. Td 
sive manufactories of silks, however, ar 
at Requena, Toledo, and Talavera- : 
where are also fabricated plain and 
of mixed colours and embroidered 
tas, satins, silk ser@&s, silk stuffs, g 
stuffs, and silk ribbons. At th 
 nieoaeg formerly gave employment to n 
jooms; and the annual consumption of 
places was estimated at 100,000 Ths. o| 
merks of silver, and 70 merks of gold, “Be: 
the other principal branches of manuf 
licoes, laces, and tapestries; silk, cotton, 
stockings; hats and caps; porcelain and 
pikes, swords, and cutlery ware. 
factures, however, are scarcel 
the demands of the prov. itself; 
other districts for many articles of com 
A few of its stuffs are carried to Seville and 
thence exported to America; but its ¢ 
lens are inferior to those of England 
Its silks, which are exposed to sale at’ 
also undersold by the French silks, as well. 
of Catalonia and Valencia. There ‘are ii 
and iron-works in the prov. of Cuenca— 
able improvements have been made on’ 
this province, which have facilitated ‘the t 
tion of goods between the different’ disti 
of these roads, especially that from Madrid 
by Burgos and Irun, are broad and hands 
they are occasionally planted with tree 
side. Many of the cross roads, 
scarcely passable, being rough, nal 
dangerous; and even some of the main | 
neglected. * ay 
tion.] The pop. of New C. bear 
rtion to its extent; and aecording: 
n sensibly diminishing during tl 
Of many flourishing villages, ely 
mains; and, when he wrote, 195 ¢ 
uated the names of as many on 
ets, which had long been left 
jenguage, “bough Sew 0) 
nguage. ew C. 
court, and enjoys a fertile soi! 
mate, yet its general chat 


in 


Most of i 


y sod ieme : 


2 


doe sec. 





} koe nasboy ie 1822, decreed the divi- 

. into 11 provinces: viz., Badajoz, Ca- 

ef yud, Chinchilla, Ciudad-Real, Cuenca, 
cara, Jaen, Madrid, Toledo, and Valencia. 
division was set aside in 1837, when it was 

dl into the 5 provinces already noted. Its 

es are Madrid, Toledo, Cuenca, Talavera- 

na, Nleseas, Zurita, Temblequa, Villanueva, 
isisaars Guadalaxara, Aranjuez, and Al- 


Casrite, or Castitia-La-Viea, is bound- 
the bay of Bisday, if the prov. of San- 
within its limits; on the E by 

e provinces, Navarre, and Aragon; on the 
"Now Castile; and on the W by Leon. Tts gen- 
gure is . In the latitude of Burgos, 
"a, breadth of about 110 m.; but towards its 
or northern extremity it narrows to 20 m. 
S, its length is about 200 m. Its area 

in- 88 are ths given in the Almanach de 

Pop. 


Area. 
224,407 
161-18 German sq. m. 147,718 
169,057 


sl features] The surface of Old Ci is still 


ore "divenied than that of New C. It presents’ 


ut 8, or rather one expanse of 
» Sa mountains, and occasion- 
ore er mountains of equal eleva- 

u by hills, eminences, and gentle 
ities.” : ihe northern mountains are ramifica- 
om the great Pyrenean ridge, which runs 
N of Spain as far as the At- 

nd consist chiefly of the mountains of Bur- 


dd. of Saxtander. The Sierra- 
continuation the Morin: Siege, the 


and 
om NW to SE, . 


a inte a 
Saotdaie Matas 
Miranda-de-Ebro, 5 
Climate, Soil, §c.] The dinate of 1G, 
and moist as compared with that of Kee. 
elevated. districts, frosts often last for three nt 
at a time. [Ford.] The soil in some places is a 
black loam; in others it is so rocky as to be in 
ceptible of cultivation; but ene sane isa 
cient supply of water, ‘it is highly uctive, 
cularly in the district lying between Rodrigo ; 
Burgos. There the harvests are most Inxuriant, | 
every species of grain is in excellent quali 


ground is merely scratched with aja =e Nu 
P peas = the- 


notwithstanding this slight 


inherent humidity and richness of the 

crops are seldom known to fail; and so 
the increase, that a third part of the h , 
sidered as sufficient for the pelincse -, 


vince. It is to the want of roads that we 
great measure, attribute the backwardness of the 
tives of Old C. to agricultural improvements. — 
overplus of their crops, owing to the ¢ 
conveyance, can seldom be converted into w 
their only method of exportation is on the b 
mules, and the roads are in general so wretch 
some of them are even scarcely practicable 
sure-footed animals. Part of the noble ro 
leads from Bayonne to Madrid, i 
vince, and passes through the cities } 
Valladolid; but the eross roads are no bette 
wn Boren four centuries ago ;—narrow, teep, 3 
metimes miry, and often i cept : 


The of Guadarrama, the 
munication between Old and New C., | 
was, till about the middle of the last cent., 
difficult that it could not be pear pase 
er. pe ir oni “W- munificenc 

a was formed, beginni: at th 
Espinar, by whicfi the ascent . 
easy. The difficulties of export; 
be almost com: 


pletely obviated in 
| completion of the canal of Cai 


ate ape dy 


om bf 


begun in 1753 
go snack See. 
the 





ites an i t article 

: fe Css) le flocks of sheep, whic ai 
plains, find rich and luxuriant pasture dur- 
di the mountains. Their wool is equal 
y in Spain; and the cloth of Segovia 
famous throughout Europe. Im- 
ers of cows are also reared upon the 
ch is the ignorance or indolence of 
t their produce is turned to little 
“While Old C. continued to be the resi- 
e of its sovereigns, it held the first rank among 
Provinces of Spain for opulence, ag well as for 
mce and variety of its manufactures; but 
~gmctss of, the court to Madrid, its pros- 
rapidly declined. The manufactures of 
inen cloths for which it was formerly 
gy ie are now almost annihilated. The 
fo of its wool is carried to France, where 
“ated into cloths and caps, many of which 
in for sale; and the half of what is 
at Segovia is sent to Madrid and some 
noe in New C. Paper, hides, and leather, 
) exported to the same-prov.; white glass to 

: va - dae ke pe Eaneny RS 
owns. rincipa ces in this proy, are 
tgos, the Foot and + archbishop’s cick the 
cities of Osma, Signense, Avila, Vallado- 
ia, Calahorra, and Soria; and the towns of 
de-la-Calzada, Granon, 
_Almarzan, Miranda, and Alfaro, — In 
already observed, was laid the foun- 
the Spanish monarchy. Its capital was 
the government; and notwithstanding 
on,of the empire, it continued to be the 
ce till the 13th cent., after which it 
honour with Toledo, till the beginning 
16th. ene when Charles V. transferred his 


o, Santo - eramingo~ 


E, a township, in Wyoming co., in the 
ew “York, U. S., on the Genesee river. 
of Albany. Pop. 2,833. 
S STIELIADEL-CAMPO, a town of Spain, 
baat fe in the ype, Boor and 15 m. W of Seville. 
ST {-LA-CUESTA, a town of 
on in the prov. and 5m, NW of 


A-DE.GUZMAN, a town of Spain, 
the prov, and 2 m. N of Seville, 

of the Guadalfiiver. — 
on a town of Spain, 


nT Sector in “dee a of. Gard, 
broix. Pop. 1 “961. Wie 
CASTILLON-DEBATS, a: 
= _ dep. of Gers, cant. of 
1 . 
CASTILLONNE'S, a reamtent 
of France, in the dep. _of Lot-e t- 
and 20 m. NNW of Villenew 
comprises 11 com. Pop, in a3 
had a pop. of 2,028 in 1841, > 
CASTINE, a town and 
in the state of Maine, U.S, 
the E side of P&hobscot ba: Sue 
harbour; and employs ot tay. Te 
— trade, coasting-trade, ici 
CASTLE, a hamlet in the p. of 
morganshire. Pop. 195. 
CASTLE-ACRE, a parish im: Nor 
Swaffham. Area $;249 acres. a 5 
CASTLE ASHBY, See Asifpy ' 
CASTLEBAR, or Aauisn, a 7 
town in co. Mayo. Area of p. 14,794 
10,464. ‘The surface rises in Mou 
alt. of 1,299 it. above sea-lével.—The 
84 m. ENE of Westport. It 
of the linen trade of theeo. Pop. in 1 
1851,4,027. The courts of assize for t 
in this town. 
CASTLE-BARNARD. See Baws me 
CASTLE-BAY, a village in the P- of 
Wicklow. 
CASTLE-BELLINGHAM, a v 
Gernonstown, co. Leuth. Pop. Sy 
CASTLE-BLAKENEY, or | 
and village in-co. Galway. Area of ps! 
Pop. in 1851, 2,860. . The-v. of C.is 
Ahaserach. "The p. also contains 
* CASTLE.BLANEY, a post a 
the co. 6f Monaghan, 9} m. SW of | ew 
ton. Pop. 2,077. A considerab 
is made in this tow® and in the neigh 
CASTLE-BUOY, or Sx, Jom 
co. Down, 3 m. N of Portaferry. 
say in 1841, 775; in 1851, 722. 
ASTLE-BRACK, a parish 
NW of Portarlington. Area 9 
1851, 1,867. The bead-stream 
“ ae an alt. of 235 * sore 





from ¢ 
AD a “villa ¢ in ye . Of 
frone, 2 m. W of Tienpeceen. 
1851, 172, 
! a parish in Staffordshire, 1 
valTo Area are hg = ee 
20 ssi a ish in Wiltshire, m. 
1 hea 1,494 acres. Pop. 557. 
owes a ish in co. Kilkenny. 
‘acres. Pop. in 1851, 8,766. It contains 
sane ear and the v. of Clough.—The 
10 m. N by E of Kilkenny, in a kind 
low on the Bice rivulet. Pop. 1,695. 
infantry here. 
S-CONNELL, a parish in co. Limerick. 
acres. Pop. in 1851,,133. It contains 
same name, and the v. of Montpelier. 
n stands on the Shannon, 6 m. NW by N 
Pop. in 1841, 1 had in 1851, 555. 
R, a parish in co. Sligo. Area 


er OS. in 1841, 5,136; in 1851, 2,928. 
: ent 


i-DAWSON, a ieee in the p. of Ma- 
Londonderry, 2 m. NW of Lough 
. in 1841, 575; in 1851, 663. « 
ERG, a village in the p. of Skirts, co, 
W of NewtonStowart. "Pop. 596. 
ERMOT, or Trisrie-Dexor, a pa- 
in co. Kildare, about 5 m. SW of Bal- 
of the p. 7,497 acres. Vop. 2,297.— 
C. stands on "the Lear rivulet, 6 m. 8 by 
It isa very ancient gia, and con- 
} ee remains of early ages. 
} ILLON, a parish in co. Akins, 23 
ridge. Arca 1, 133 acres. 108. 
OUGLAS, a town in the p. of f Belton, 
htshire, 18 m. W by S of Dumfries. 
992. _Itsname is derived from Threave 
stronghold to the SW: of the town. 
is. here every Monday. 
ATON, a parish in Wiltshire, 44 m. 
orth. Area 1,956 acres. + Pop. 338. * 


LE-EDEN, pprvish | in Durham, 10 m. E 


1,935 acres. Pop. 491. 
in*vo. W: ‘ord, 22 m. 
eg aha ‘in 1851, 1,558, 
wn in the 


, 20, D cy en WSW of Stra- 


in 1851, 637. 
Dd, SES 
akefield. Area 2,040 acres 
mam 3, 150 were in the town- 


h in Herefordshire, 64 
Area’ l,5ll acres. Pop. 165. 
pe -town in the 
9 mE. 
816. 


regal 


int thrown a hy the Skiddy’s or th 

Me CASTLE-ISLAND, a 2 ie land 

Kerry. Area of p. 29,585 one Po; 

town, which has a pop. = 718, stan 

rivulet, 88 m. E by 8 of Tralee. It by ad 
place —The Pr also contains the ig of Scarta; 


CASTLE-JORDAN, a parish, in Kin 
co., and co. Meath, 34m. SSW aa 
of the whole pi 371 acres. Pop. in 1 ; 


ee EVAN, avillageiu thep, of 

co 
CASTLE*KNOCK, a sh and v: 

Dublin, 4m. WNW of Dublin, Area 

acres. Pop. in 1841, 4,063 ; in 1851, 8,955. 
CASTLE-LEAVINGTON, a township in the 

of Kirk-Leavington, N. R. of Yorkshire, 34 m. 

of Yarm, Area 1,028 acres. Pop. in 1851,44.. > 
CASTLE-LOST, a parish in co. Westmeath, 6m. 

WSW of Kinnegad. Area 9,450 acres. Pop. 1,573. 
CASTLE-LYONS, a parish, , partly in the — 

of Condons and Clangib ns, partly in that of y 

rymore, co. Cork. Area of the former “ofthe whole 4 

acres; of the latter, 9,720 acres. Pop. of the whole 

in 184 5, Poe in isbi, 8, 234, Pa 

ASTLE-MACADAM, a 8 so. Wield, 

42 m. 8 of Rathdrum. Ares 10,848 acres, Pop.in — 

1841, 5,633; in 1851, 4,558. ‘The surface wy ae. + 

tion of the superb vale of the Ovoca. ‘ 
CASTLE-MAGNER, a parish in co, er 63m, ae 

WNW of Mallow. Ares 7,881 acres. Pop. 2 0985)! 
CASTLEMAIN, a village i in the p. of Kal 

co. Kerry, 1} m. NNE of Milltown. Area 27 acres. ke 


Pop. in 1841, 150; in 1851, 146.—Tuere is an es- 


tuary of the same ‘naine at the head of Dingle bay, — 
which penetrates the land about 64 m., and receives 
at its head the rivers Maine and Laune. 
CASTLE-MARTIN, a parish in Pembrokes i 
5 m. SW by W of Pembroke. Pop. in 1851, 404: ! 
CASTLE-MARTYR, a small town in the ba 
of Imokilly, co. Cork, 4} m. E of BET 8 ; 
in ees 1, if 2 so ene a 
a 
mon, partly in co. Mayo, 14 m. SE of ; 
reen, Area 8,914 acres. Pop. in 1851, B,O0sata 
CASTLE-MORTON, a parish in Wore 
44 m. SW by W of “Upton-npon-Severn, 
acres. Pop. in 1851, 852. * 
CASTL -NORT WICH, a to 
Great Budworth, Cheshire, 6 mi Nw’ 
wich. Area 100. acres. Pop. in 
CASTLE-PLUNKET, a 
ick, co. mmon, 4h m. E 
Avea 12 acres. Pop. in wer 138, 





1. * Area e 
former ages a consider- 
arbour has long been choked-up. 

RBY, ‘in Cumberland, 
Penrith. Area 7,940 acres. Pop. 

1s in 1851, 1,015. 
E PREET a township in the p. of St. 

Camberland, Pop. in 1851, 1,102. 
STLE-TERRA, a parish in co. Cayan, 4 m. 

Area 9;980 acres. Pop. 4,655. 


casa 
sot es a parish in Buckingham- 


NT, 


os “4m. NNE of Stony-Stratford. Area 1,380, 
: Pop. in 1841, 865; in 1851, 346. . 
LETON, a parish and village in Derby- 
hos m. 4 of wise — 10,205 acres. | 
Pop: 1,338.—C. is a considerable village, situated at 
the bolton of a rugged eminence, on which is seated 
‘ancient castle from which it derives its name. 
inhabitants draw their means of subsistence 
principally from the mining-district by which it is 
‘surrounded, Directly below the keep of the castle, 
rises ‘a ‘precipitous edge of limestone rock; at the 
: Pi ace el in the face of this rock, is the en- 
trance'to the cavern of the Peak, or, as it is vulgarly 
- ealled, the Devil’s cave. This astonishing excava- 
tion, wholly formed of limestone strata, abounding 


in marine exuviex, with an occasional intermixture 

of schist, extends from the entrance to its farthest 

l ot le te ft., and is supposed to be 645 ft. in 
: 


from the summit of the mountain.—About 1 
tm, distant from this is the Speedwell level, or Navi- 
: ae mine.—A little to the W of the Speedwell 

ley is the Odin lead-mine, which although. it has 


on for many centuries, is still’one of the 

roduetive in the county.—At a short distance 

I ‘is, con be the height of 1,800 ft. above the 

of C,, is Mam-Tor, or the Mother-hill, called 
also, from the fragments of shale and gritstone con- 
tinually falling from its southern side, the Shivering 
mountai 


ny F 

_ GASTLETON, a parish in Dorsetshire, 1 m. NE 
of Sherborne. ‘Area 70 acres. Pop. 157,—Also a 
; in Rochdale p.. Lancashire, 14 m. SE of 
Roch Pop, 17,400,—Also a v. in the p. of Ol- 
th yin ness, 5m.‘ of Thurso. Pop. in 18386, 
av. in the district of Braemar, in Aber- 

-on the Clunie, 58 m. W of Aberdeen. 
ETON, a township of Rutland co., in the 
rmont, U.8., 74 m. SSW of Montpelier. 
hilly surface, and is watered by a river 
name; and on the W is lake Bombazine, 
forms water-power. The 
y fertile, Pop. in 1840, 1,769. The 
uated on the leton river.—Also a 
dack, in Rensselaer co., state of New 
of Albany, on the E bank of Hudson 
—Also a township of Richmond co., 
island, 
fer- 


of Roxburghshire, having the form 
triangle, and including a more 
any other parish in the south 
bounded on the N by the pay 
kirk, and Southdean; on the 
a and Megat sce 
ries-shire. Its greatest 
the NE, to its 5S extremity 
Mare-burn with Sey ee is 
est breadth, from Peel-fell on the E ti 
on the W, is 14 m. Pop. in“1801, 1, 
2,135.—In history and , and 
versation, it is celled Liddesdale, 
Liddel, which runs through it from 
upper or northern part of the district: 
and bleak; but is generally dry, and 
sheep-pasturage. Some of the moun 
and along the W and E boundaries, | 
and precipitous. Millenwood- and 
are each nearly 2,000 ft. in height; 
hill is 1,830 ft., and, being seen from a. 
at sea, serves as a landmark for ships. 
.extremity of the parish, and all par 
from the streams, are wild and bh 
banks of the Hermitage and the L 
is luxuriant, full of rural beauty, 
picturesque. 3 
the rivers Tyne and Liddel tak 
midst of a vast bog, which, on 
nant appearance, is called 
cluded district was, at a former 
tribes of freebooters, the chief of 
Elliotts and the Armstrongs. | 
where they stored their booty 
ment of danger, still, in some q 
ruined heights before the eyes 
morials of a lawless age.— 0 
situated on the r. bank’ of the 
Cannobie. Pop. 1,030. AF 
CASTLETOWN-ARRA, 
rary, 7m. W by N of Nenagh. 
Pop. in 1841, 4,292 in 1851, 2, 
ASTLETOWN*DELVIN, @ 
in co, Westmeath. Area of p. 1 
in 1851, 3,514. ‘The v. is 64 ms 
CASTLETOWN-ELY, a - 
m..SE of Moneygall. Area 1,803 
CASTLETOWN-KILPATR 
Meath, 24 m. SSE of Nobber. 
Pop. in 1841, 1,075; in 185: 
TLETO 





Near the head of tho pat on the 


avish of Norfolk, 4 m, SE of Wat- 
Pop. in 1851, 545. 

rish of Northamptonshire, 5 m. W 
on the SW by the Nen. 

~ Pop. in 1851, 1,896. 
iB towns of Madison co., in the state 
Pop. in 1840, 624.—Also a river 
which rans SSW, and falls into 


co, at the entrance of the’ bay Tapirita 
in N lat. 27° 55’. 

ONTRIGO, a town of Spain, in the 

m. SE of Leon, partido of Baneza. 


ANITZA, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
: i 40 m. ESE of Monastir, on an 
a, 7m. SE of Ostrovo. 

ION, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 
5 N of Palencia, partido and 5 m. SW 
1 de - Riop 


isuerga, at the source of the 
ELC (Sawa Marta pr), a town of Gali- 


| prov. of Orense, partido of Celanova.. 


an arrondissement, canton, commune, 

ce, in the dep. of Tarn.—The ar- 

- superficies of 222,287 hectares, 

: Saint Amand-la-Bastide, Angles, 

Ab jere, Lacaune, Lautrec, 

urat, Roquecourbe, Vabre, 

_ Pop. in 1831, 131, 154; in 1846, 

The cant. comprises 5 com. Pop. in 1881, 
1846, 18,990.—The town is situated in a 
_at an alt. of 508 ft. above sea-level, 

SE of Albi, Pop. in 1789, 12,948; in 

| 05 in 1831, 16,418; in 1836, 17, 602; and 


[see 1841, 6,717.-— 


Montpellier. Pop. 71 8. 


castle. The environs afford 
CASTRIES, or Song (Bay 


that part of he 
of Sagalien, in N lat. 51° 30°. Hi 
and full moon is 10 o'clock, when its greatest rise 
and the eurrent runs half-a-mile an hour, The 


country is mountainous, and so 3 
the whole coast is an entire two Vaan Ee 
sapere are abundant on the shores, and among. th 


; but the heat did not pen the ear 
to be frozen throughout the year bi) cer 
depth. The heat of ruining water was 
exceed 41°; that of the casks remained at 86°. A 
grain cultivated here, and much esteemed by the inhé 
was said to have come from the country of the. 
seven or eight days’ journey distant. Few living animals, « 
quadrapeds or birds, were seen by Perouse’s expeaitians but fish 
seemed plentiful on the coast. The only animals domesticated 
were dogs, which resemble the wolf-dog. Population 
to be thinly disseminated; and the inhabitants were 
stature, and more feeble conformation than those of 
Their size was below 4 feet 10 inches; their persons slender, a 
their voices feeble. They were extremely mild and 
tified no distrust of strangers, and practised the most 
They shlehy ecbales on iis an i i re 
cl 
devas vow wich exicnendinery avidity; and collect-wild roots 
for winter provisior. 
CASTRIGNANO, a town of Naples, in the p 
of the Terra di Otrunto, district and 27 m. 
Gallipoli, and 22 m. 8 of Otranto. Pop. 1,117. ‘i * 
CASTRIL, a town of Spain, in An alusia, in the 
peer. and 65 m. NE of Granada, partido and 7m. ' 
YNW of Huescar, on the |. bank of the stream a 
E side of the mountain of the same name, 
1,910.—The Sierra-C. runs NNE, and unites | 
the Sierra-Sagra on the confines of Murcia. =" ; 
CASTR , a town of Spain, in peas ; 
eee of Zamora, partido of Fuente-el-Sanco, on the — 
bank of the Guerina. 
CASTRILLO-DE-SAN-JUAN, a town of Spain, 
in Leon, in the prov. and 24m. SE of  Palenigg 
the 1. bank of the Esgueva. 
CASTRILLO-DE-DUERO, a town of 
Leon, in the prov. and 40 m. ESE of V; 
partido and 5 a E of Pénatiel, between the 
and Duraton, 
CASTRILLO-DE-LA-REINA, ‘a town of 8 
in Old Castile, in the prov. and 30 m. SE of 
partido of Salas-de-los-Infantes, near the 
the Arlanza. Pop. 701, chiefly 
tains a church and a custom-house. - 
CASTRILLO-DE-LAS- -PIEDRAS, a 
Spain, in the prov. and 3 a. Oe ‘ 
a tach m. SE of Astorga, near the 





ese Sal 


R a town of 
17 m. ENE of Vi 


‘near the r. bank of the Jara- 


village of the States-of-the-Church, 

¢ and 26 m. WNW of Viterbo, on 

of the Olpeta. This was formerly a town 
by nee, and seat of a bishopric. 


destroyed by Pope Innocent X. in 1649.— 
A village in the delegation and 12 m. SE of 
Frosinone, on a rising ground.—Also a town of Na- 
és, in the prov. of the Terra-di-Otranto, district and 
of Gallipoli, on the Adriatic. Pop. 182. 
an old castle and a cathedral, an 
pable of admitting small vessels, The envi- 
which are extremely fertile, produce wine, 
n, fruit, and cotton. This town is of great-anti- 
and was formerly the seat of a bishopric. In 
th century it was ravaged by the Turks, and 
ently since suffered from invasions of the 
— corsairs.—Also a parish of Switzer- 
> Jand, in the cant. of Tessin, district of and on the 
Blegno, 15 m. NNE of Bellinzona. Pop. (Cath.) 
153.—Also a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
‘proy. and 27 m. NNE of Almeria, and partido of 
I: —Also a town in Aragon, in the prov. and 
: 42 m. E of Huesca, partido and 14 m. NE of Bar- 
ia near the r. bank of the Essera. 
CASTRO, a town on the island of Imbro, in the 
recian archipelago, on a stream which flows into a 
y of the S coast. 
JASTRO, a town of Brazil, in the prov. and 232 
"WSW of Sao-Paulo, comarca and 78 m. NW of 
Curitiba. It was originally a village of the Guara- 
puaba tribe, and- named Japo or Hiapo from the 
exit a it is situated. The district is of great 


has a 


and is bounded on the S and W by the prov. 
Santa-Catherina and Sao-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande. 


‘Tt affords excellent pasturage to great numbers of 


|| horses, mules, and sheep, and prodaces good timber. 


Precious stones are found in some of its localities. 
Also a town of Chile, in the prov. and on the E 
+ eoast of the island: of Chiloe, 40 m. $ of San Carlos, 
and 200 m. SSW of Valdivia. Pop. 150. It pos- 
sexses a port; and was formerly the cap. of the 
‘island. It at present consists of two or three short 
‘of wooden houses, and two churches both 
ruins. 2 
BOL} a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 
‘m. NW of Valladolid, and partido of 
ena, on the 1. bank of the Cea. 
BOM, a town of Pertugal, in the prov. 
narca of Trancoso, 20 m. SE of Pinhel, 


=CALVON, a town of Spain, in the 

85 m. SSW of Leon, partido of Baneza, 
sira, which is here crossed by a bridge. 

f considerable antiquity, and con- 


IZA, a town of 8: 
“oi lng 


Cas 


the prov. and 24 m. NW of 
deVatubenaacleke bank 


ey, 
CASTRO-DEL-RIO-EL-LEAL, at 


.in Andalucia, in the prov. and 20 


rtido of Baena, on the r. bank,of 
‘op. 9,092. It contains several 
house, a public school, a convent, & 
manufactories of woollen fabrics and 
CASTRO- DE-URDIALES, a 
cap. of a — partido, in the 
of Santander, on the bay of Biscay. 
’ of considerable antiquity; and. 
tle in a good state of preservation, 
tom-house, a convent, an hospital, and 
port is small, and nyt well-sheltered. - 
CASTRODEZA, a town of Spain, in 
prov. and 11 m. W of Valladolid, partido » 
del-Marqués. me 
CASTRO-FUERTE, a town of Spain, int 
and 26 m. S of Leon, partido and 5m. S: 
cia-de-Don-Juan, on a hill, near the 1, bai 
Esla. Pop. 590, It contains several chur 
a custom-house. : 
CASTRO-GIOVANNI, a cireondario 
Sicily, in the prov. of Caltanisetta, dist 
NNW of Piazza, on a plateau, at an alt. 
above sea-level. Pop. 12,000. It con 
churches and convents, anda ee. 
once a-year. The environs are 
beds of bituminous — coloured 
iron pyrites, and sulphureous springs. ©, 0 
the sie of the ancient Enna, celebrated as 
venerated of the sanctuaries of Ceres; and 
nity is the lake of Pergusa. — - 4 
CASTRO-GONZA O, a town of Spai 
in the prov. and 39 m. N of Zamora, pai 
th. E of Benavente, on the 1. bank of | 
is here crossed by a bridge. Pop, 803. 

a church, and a custom ij 
CASTRO-JERIZ, a town of Spain, in ( 
cap. of a judicial partido, in the proy. and 2 

of Burgos, on a rising ground en t 

Garbanzuela, which are here crossed b 
Pop. 2,434.—This town is of remote 
remains of a castle still exist on an 
supposed to be those of the Castrum 
CASTRO-JIMENO, a town of Spai 
tile, in the prov. and 29 m. NNE of 
and 9 m. NW of Sepulveda, near ti 


prov. 


inho, 
d 35 m. NNE of 
built on an elevated i 
of the coldest localities in Pi 


ASTRO-ME) BIB! 





} cap. 
n the prov. and $8 1 SsE of a 
a and 25 m. S of Termini. Pop. 5,800 
in the environs. 
, a town of Spain, in Leon, in 
inc ‘NE of Valladolid, partido of Vil- 
tr, bank of the eva.—Also a town 
of Zamora, partido of 
“bank of the pibdeonduer, 
-NUNO, a town of Spain, in Leon, in 
and 33 m. SW of Valladolid, partido of 
‘on a hill near the 1. bank of the Duero. 
“Tt is of considerable antiquity, and con- 
ch, a convent, and a cnstom-house. Cat- 
h form the chief commerce of the locality. 
0-NUOVO, a town ok = prs in the prov. 
ata, district and 26 m. ENE of Lago Negro, 
‘SSE of Potenza. Pop. 2,160. A fair is 
@ once a-year. 
D-PIGNANO. a town of Naples, in the 
folise or Sannio, district and 5 m. WNW 
hear the }. bunk of the Biferno, Pop. 
nfains 4° churches, a convent, and a 


PODAME, a town of Spain, in the prov, 

irtido and 5m. ENE of Pontferrada, be- 
‘Boeza and Tablateglio. 

POL (Santiago pr), a town and port of 

: cap. of a judicial partido, in the 

)m. of Oviedo, near the entrance 

or Miranda into the bay of Biscay. Pop. 

contains a church, several chapels, a cus- 

e, and an old fortress; and has manufacto- 

th and paper. The partido comprises 


PO ICE, a town of Spain, in Leon, in 
d 44 m. NW of Valladolid, partido of 
on the 1. bank of the Vulderaduey. 

E, a town of Bicily, cap. of a dis- 


‘on the Castro. Pop. 3,462. The envi- 

wine and oil, and contain a thermal 
‘The district comprises 5 cant. 

NA-DE-ABAJO, a town of Spain, 

in the prov. and 24 m. NE of Segovia, 

of Sepul on the 1. bank 


mR Ra darawa. a town of § 
, and 24 m. ENE of Sego- 
m. SSE of Sepulveda, on the 1. 


-VEGUELINA, a town of 
23 m, SE of Leon, partido of 


SWeih: of Portugal, ta ‘the 
re: a oe NE of Ourique, 
4 gota sont It con- 


in, 


CASTRO-V. tified t 
‘cap. of a district of the same same name, in 
Calabria Citra, on the 1. bank of the Ce 
N of Cosenza, Pop. 7,100. It is well 
contains 8 churches, several convents, ge 
tul, Its commerce consists chief 
local produce, the es of whic ch 
cotton, manna, and silk.—The district co 
cantons, 

CASTROVIREIN A, a province and town of 
in the dep, of Ayacucho, The prov. is n 
the N by that of Angeraez; on the B by the’ 
Cangallo; on the 8 by that of Lucanas; 

W by Lima; comprising a superficies . ‘of 66 
length from E to W, and about.75 m. in 

Pop. 7,000. It is generally mountainous and 
ductive, and the climate ungenial. In thes 
however, wheat, maize, fruit, and potatoes are 
cessfully cultivated, and they afford good 

to numerous herds of cattle and sheep. town 
occupies an elevated site near anvaffluent of beh eo 
taro. 


SW of Trieste, circle of Pisino, 6m. NW of zt 
on a rocky potage near the shore of the galf of 
Quarnero, . 450. It possesses some commence 
in wine, Tes an “fruit, but is now much Cena ide 
was the Liburnia of the ancients. : 
CASTUERA, a judicial partido and town of Spatti; 
in Estremadura, i in the prov. and 69 m. ESE of Ba- 
dajoz. The partido comprises 12 towns. The town 


is situated at the extremity of the Sierra-de-Cabeza- et 


de-Buey, near the Guadalefra. Pop. 6,572. » It/eon- 
tains a church, and a custom-house. er | 
CASTULAS, a town of Spain, in Andalucia, in 
the prov. and 31 m. § of Granada, partido of Motril. — 
CASUARINA (Port), a headland of Western” 
Australia, in the district of Wellington, at the en- 
trance of Leschenault inlet, in S lat. 88° 18%)) 
CASWELL, a county of the state of North Cato- | 
.m., drained 


lina, U. §., comprising an area of 400 si 
by Dan river and its branches. Its 


fertile. Pop. in 1880, 15,188; in beer ee 
whom 7,343 were whites, 7,024 slaves, and ; 


coloured. ‘The cap. is Ganceyville. 

CAT ISLAND, or San Saseisen) ori 4 
ANAANI, one of the Bahama islands, having era {i 
extremity in N lat. 24° 8’, W long. 75°15’, It a 
from SE to NW is 46 m.; its general width, abou 
m. It was the first American land seen byt 
bus on 12th Octobeg, 1492; and by him 
San’ Salvador. There are two convict | rae 
upon this island: one containing, in 1847, 84 
the other, 826 females. The am 
pon it in 1847 was 28,785 
the gulf of Mexico, 52 m. NE. 
in N lat. 80° 15’, 


Mo) ‘pacitt 


and an alms- 





CASTUA, a town of Illyria, in the gov.and a6 m. ie 


in 1810, coset ia whorh 2.935 
6 slaves, anit 22 free coloured. Cap., 
: “Also a river which takes its rise in 
e parish ; runs SE; and falls into the Wachita 
nega spreading into ‘a lake-like expanse which 
becomes nearly dry, and forms a prairie. 
‘: ALANO, a town of Sicily, in the prov. and 
ae SW of 
,a small island of Brazil, i in the bay 
i, near Caju point, and about 4m. NE 
aneiro, 


a, 


‘sony ‘ALDO (Sax), a town of Sicily, cap. of a” 


, ‘0, in the district and 4 m. WSW of Calta- 
weil Pop. 7,897. In the environs are suiphur- 
a annual produce of which amounts to 


PALINA, or Cusvunatt, a river of Peru, which 
flestets from the E branch of the Andes; runs E, 


tals Pte through a lake of the same name; and 
the Paro in § lat. 6° 7’. 


CATALINA HARBOUR, a port of Newfound- 
lead; on the E coast, to the N of Trinity bay, and 
12m. S of € Bonavista, in N lat. 48° 35’. 

(La), a promontory of the island of 
St. zo, on the S coast, in W long. 70° 30’. 
it CATALINA (Santa), a village and small fort of 
; a a in the prov. of Beira, comarca and 29 m. 
of Coimbra, at the embouchnre of the Mondego. 
- CATALINA (Sanra), a town of Venezuela, in 
the dep. of Apure, and 60 m. SW of Varinas.— 


1 : Also a town of La Plata, in the prov. and 50 m. 


rk of Cordova.—Also a fort in the same prov., 
130 m. 8 of Cordova.—Also a town in the island of 
oe Asiatic archipelago, on the NW coast 
it Dille.— Also an island near the SE 
‘coast of St. Domingo, in N lat. 18° 15’, and W long. 
68° 58’.—Also an island about 45 m. in circumference, 

_ hear the entrance of San Pedro bay, Upper Califor- 
‘in N Jat. 38° 20’—Also a small island of the 
n sea, to the N of, and separated by a very 

‘narrow channel from, Old Providence, in Niat 13° 
¥, and W long. 80° 40’. It is a craggy uninhabited 


WO \TALINA (Santa), or Cerrarno, an island of 
the gulf of California, to the N of Cape Arenas, in 

it. 24° 10’ and W long. 109° 40’. 
TALINA (Ponta Santa), a headland of Gua- 
4 the S nde of the gulf of Papagayo, in N 

‘1 man and W long. 85° 40’. 

\ A, a district of Loyer Guinea, in Ben- 
r the Bumbo territory, and 180 m. S of 


or anemone ak, of 

ng the NE extrem Poeun 

en the orallele: of of noe 80" a 42° 40’; 

a 
ees, WI 

eer ms 


bs ss nny tigth 


centre of the | and 
This range divides 
ks a eon 4 the 

olacima, ontsia : 
[Mechain]; or 2,740 ft. ‘Anilon 
river is the ee were ; 
prov. ; ng 
the Mediterranean by 3 ’ 
point where the Ebro. enters C. fri vi 
ceives on the 1. bank the 
Pyrenees near Andorra, and 
the Nognera Palleresa near Bala; f 
guera-de-Ribagorza a little above “its, i 
the Ebro. The Llobregat rises near Bag 
ing S, receives th® Cardener near 
Ter, the Fluvia, and the Muga, water 
of C.— Near the centre of the proy.. 
serrat, or Monserrate [alt. 4,053 fi). 
both for situation and appearance, 
position and arrangement of its rocks, 
to stand. completely insulated and. u 
= any other mountain, rearing its 

head above a hilly country, 

Got ic spires. Its huge cliffs shoot 
dous elevation; and their blanched an 
mits are split into,a variety of s 
these rocks are composed of limestone ¢ 
colours, cemented togethes by sand ar 
calcareous earth; others, of ton 
quartz, mixed with touchstone, 
of Montserrat is formed. of that species o ager 
tion, known to naturalists by the. name. é put 
stone. Though most of the - 
blanched and ye yet the interstices 
cliffs present luxuriant 4 
are filled with close woods and d 
termingled with aromatic shrubs: a1 
are nourished by the rich earth y 
down from the rocks by the rains. 
and Gerona, are two mountains § 
and remarkable for their 
of an eqnal height, and of a p 
according to Bowles, have 
volcanoes. One ofthe 
this prov, is the mountain of salt in th 
Cardona, See Carpona. 
m. N of Barcelona, is a district. of € 
-—The other mountains of C. ¢ 
rals. Marble is found in great 
to a considerable extent... 
mines near Alins and Taull; le 
Tortosa; of numerous coal-mij 
the best. Alum is abu 


pazes, and coloured ct 
perptpeiieonne By 
Barcelona; there are alto 





> mppon 


aa a aistdbuting the 

enjoys the right of irri- 

ra limited time, according to the 
and for this privilege he pays 
ty, seat is expended in keeping up 
in paying the salaries of the commis- 
districts most remarkable for fertility 
are, the nae gd about Lerida, the 
U Vallez, and Treseins the envi- 

rvera, the Cam fovuommek and Am- 

wa industry of the Catalonians, however, 
confined to their plains. The mountains are 
their skill and labone; and even craggy 

th seem to have been destined for ever to 

ion of the chamois, are converted by 

- into vineyards, cultivated fields, and 


In many places they carry up 


ix the young vine in; and rather than suffer 


of soil to remain useless, they will let 
down to it from the brow of the rock 
is a favourite object of atten- 

j ian landlords. Plantations of 
eee ines, and oaks, are conse- 
erous and thriving; and cork-trees are 

I, that C. is able to supply the whole of 
this important article. Fruit trees of 

are reared in great abundance, 

i the beautiful gardens on the banks of 
"the Liobregat, and the Ampurdan, and 

aro and Barcelona; and oranges, lemons, 
panei apples, walnuts, and chestnuts, 
th thout the province. Grain of every 
but the crops are liable to mildew, 
‘harvest is seldom sufficient for the 
of the inhabitants, who are obliged to 
other countries. The cultivation 

of late somtiiierably cereal, aot 
produces an effect upon the atmosphere 
lieial to the health. The people of Am- 
‘were its first victims, i in & moment of 
oyed most of their rice fields. The 


ntl 


e, 
Brandy, 
Walnuts, . 
Silk, . 
Wool, 
Hemp, 
Flax, 


Cork, . 


Total, . 

The roads in this prov. are in general bad; and, 
notwithstanding the industry of its in 
other respects, they are almost totally’: 
There are few bridges; and in rainy 
traveller is liable to be constantly stopped by the: 
rivers, which in that season descend in torrents from 
the mountains, Goods are conveyed i in carts drawn 
by four or five mules yoked in a line, which carry, 
immense weights; and the Catalans are reckoned the — 
most expert and careful drivers in Spain. The great) | 
coast-road, after leaving Barcelona, divides into two 
branches, one of which, passing to Gerona, runs N,- 
crosses the Pyrenees at Bellegarde, and proceeds to 
Perpignon; the other pursues a more direct N course — 
to Ripoll, and, crossing the Pyrenees, descends into 
France by the valley of the Tech. Another great - 
line of road passes from Lerida up the valley of the 
Segre, and crosses the Pyrenees at Port Seguier. 

Manufactures and commerce.) ©. from. remote 
times has been famous for its manufactures; and | 
here every profession connected with the useful arts © } 
is as much honoured and respected as in the other — 
provinces of Spain it is despised. Its woollen and | 
cotton stuiis, silks, velvets, and linens, were: APE 
brated even in the 13th cent.; and though its mano~ ag 
factures and commerce afterwards met with Y 
severe checks, and were almost annihilated in the’ 
and the beginni ng of the 18th cent., yet from that. { 
time their revival has been gradual and constant; 
and C. is now the most active and i 
vince in the kingdom. Besides cloths of almost — 
every description, C. has manufactures of stockings, » 
laces, tapes, nets, ribbons, &c.; also of iron ware, 
cutlery, earthen ware, and shoes, for exportation 
and phere 200 mills are employed in making § 
which produce annually about 480,000. 
mated at £160,000 sterling.—These artic 
with its natural uctions, supply C. wih 
valuable exports; its great extent of 
excellent Cakes, render it 
for an extensive commerce. its ¢ 
serges, the greater part is made up 
the troops, and sent to the differ 


s 


SeeSs 
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pal | ity or su’ 


e cotton 

‘statements published by the Spanish go- 
would appear that in the year 1839 
in ©. 18,204 looms, giving employment 

3 workmen, whose annual wages might 
amount to 190,000,000 reals (19 reals equal to 5 
- franes), and who spun and manufactured 11,000,000 
Tbs. of cotton wool into ordinary and common goods, 
_ whilst in the Balearic islands. there were 2,000 looms. 
The total capital employed in this trade throughout 
Spain was estimated at 25,000,000 piastres; and the 
goods produced in each year were valued at 521,556,305 

_ “reals. The imports of this prov. consist chiefly of 
corn, wool, and silk. From 400,000 to 600,000 
quarters of wheat are supposed to be annually im- 
from America, Sicily, and the N of Europe; 
1775, Canada alone sent about 80,000 quar4 
It receives 10,000 quintals of wool and 80,000 
Tbs, of silk from Aragon; 100,000 Ibs. of silk from 
Valencia; and Lyons silks, Gange and Nismes silk- 
stockings, fine cloths, linens, essences, perfumes, po- 
matums, jewellery, and millinery, from France. Eng- 
land furnishes it with superfine cottons, herrings, and 
cod=fish; and Holland with a few spices. The 

- amount of these, however, is far from being equal to 
_ its imports. About 1,000 vessels are almost con- 
_ stantly employed in trade; and the government can 
depend upon 18,000 Catalonian seamen, who are 

and always ready for any emergency. 

eas ion.| The pop. of C. since the beginning 
of the last cent. has been upon the increase. In 
1718, it amounted to 407,132; in 1768, to 722,506; 
in 1788, to 814,412. In this last enumeration were 
6,608 priests, 5,801 monks and nuns, 1,266 nobles, 

‘ nts, 1,020 writers and lawyers, and 20,963 


ie 


® ics. In 1799 it was returned at 858,818; and 
‘in 1884, at 1,041,222. The spirit of industry which 
pervades ©) has led its inhabitants to turn their 
exertions to the useful rather than to the liberal 
arts; and, as mechanics, they are in general preferred 
to those of any other proyince. The sciences, how- 
_ ever, haye not been entirely neglected; and among 
the Catalans have arisen several writers upon natu- 
eres meting, and law, of no incon- 
2 merit. ides public libraries, and schools 
ifferent: kinds, there were formerly two acade- 
‘in this province: one-at Barcelona, founded in 
“the 14th cent. by Jghn L, king of Ara- 
| the other at Tortosa, fou in the 
of the 15th, where verses were recited and 
wes decreed to the victors. The existence of both, 
Bie dente seats Uislo progrees tn the tps 
ns made rogress in. ne 
eir dispositions the 

the nature of their country. They are 
‘tnous race, of a brown peers te many 

and brawny limbs; —_ hief ¢ 
love of: > lead: 


and mild 
nation, 
tiness of demeanour, 
bearing, they ate aecnprtaien aan 

earing, they are ni ed fc 
steadiness, and sobriety. Most of 
milies in Madrid have Catalans at 
affairs; and as muleteers and ca 
scattered over every prov. of the p 
of the mantle and m 
the usual dress, in almost all ranks a 
lans, is a close coat in the French fash 
sants on the mountains wear a doub 
with a kind of wide greatcoat called a gai 
reaches only to the kneé. Their ancient and 
ite slouched hats,*white shoes, and la , 
cloaks, were long ago prohibited,—C. has” 
guage distinct from the other provinces ¢ 
It is the ancient Limousine ton a dial 
Romance or Provencal, but disfigured by hi 
ininations, and by a sharp and di ‘ 
ciation, which gives an xppearanee of rough=— 

2» ‘er 


ness and ‘usperity to the Catalopian 
in reality belongs to it. This k guag 
throughout the prov., but with conside 
in the different districts, and is prefet 
tilian. It is purest on the m 
mixed with Castilian in the large: : 
ness, however, is completely lost in the | ; 
Valencian, whose pronunciation renders it s¢ 
harmonious; and though in the towns of” 
the Castilian is always used, yet the I 
some parts of that provitice has preserved it 
purity. bi 
Divisions, §c.] This prov. forms one of 
tary divisions of the kingdom under 
captain-general. It is subdivided into 
nistrative provinces of Barcelona, Tarre 
and Lerida. Its principal towns are 
capital, Tarragona, Urgel, Lerida, Ger 
Vieq, Tortosa, Figueras, Aulot, igualda, Reus 
taro, Villa- Franca -de- Panades, © Mi 
and Palamos. it cio 
Histe C. with the rest of Spain, ( 
apieniel the northerft pend Be 
cent., and continued under the dominion of t 
when it was compelled to yield to the Sar 
“ate? in this province, however, was not 
before the conclusion of the same 
expelled by Louis le Debonaire, the son of © 
then erected into a prov, of France, and was: 
or viceroys, removeable at uti 
Hairy was created hereditary count of 


ad 
or eal 
ne 


it became a 


: 


| 
i 


Ty 
i 





ted by the king whoin they had chosen, and by 

i “\ stood sees, they yet maintained the 

inst the. efforts of Spain and France; but by 

was drained of its wealth, and almost depopu- 

of its inhabitants, preferring exile to submission, 

to. countfies. Its manufactures and commerce 

ed; and when sage Barcelona capitulated a Philip 

; &@ country, without resources; every lege was 

ed, and heavy taxes imposed in order to defray the ex- 

of its reduction. But th depressed and impoverished, 
time recovered st 


t vity and energy ; and its trade 
d from the impolitic and paralyzing taxes of alcavala 


which many of the other provs. of 
| snanour,Ecept 9 fe rose to its present state of 
ve sued 


a few partial insurrections, the 

Te ack tetepens snilen apathy; and 

independence, that several of 
Sr rehued to gecept of any titles and 

ti Pepe ie Charles IV. into this province, 
kindness and manners, great)y couciliated its inhabi- 


tsa 

RCA, or San Fernanpno- pe-Cata- 

‘a town of La Plata, the cap. of the prov. of 

in a beautiful and well-watered val- 

d on the E by the Sierra Ancasta, 130 

and 200 m. SSW of Salta. 

os little trade, but the surrounding district is 

sii producing corn, wine, red pepper, 

otto excellent quality, and abundance of pas- 

ie a C. has a pop. of about 80,000; 

abont 4,000 are in the capital, and the 

of the remfinder are located in the 

c , which runs from NW to SE, from the 
oe Biante to those of Rioja. 

KYU, Curma, or Conan, a river which 
rise on the. E side of the Savanilla, a sum- 
T ‘Andes, in the prov. of Loxa, in New Gre- 

N to the confluence of the Gonzanama; 

W;; enters Pern; and crossing the dis- 

, flows, after a total course of 198 m., 
: at Colan, between Capes Parina and 


arr 


UCO, a town of New Grenada, in Ecn- 
i t of Pasto, and 130«m. - of Quito, on 
| that. town to Popayan. 
a town of Tunis, on the gulf and 21 m. 


S an island of the Asiatic archi- 
P near the SE extre- 
lat. 13° 47’, E long. 
tilts fertile, ead 

: soi fertile, and is 
ver of the same name, and several 
oduce -oil, cacao, rice, 

in the gravel ket te 


faced with magnesian limestone from | 

cuse. The cathedral, dedicated: to ‘Sti. 
founded in 1094, and richly endowed by. 
Norman; but it has often suffered dilap 
earthquakes, and its appearance is 

altered from the repairs it has recei 

dictine convent of Nicolo, which ocen 
space in the higher part of the town, is a. i 
mass of building capable of accommodating more than 
twice the number of its inmates. The size and 

dour of the convent bespeak the opulence 

order, Nobility of birth is an indispensable 

site, exacted by the rule of the convent —_ 

who are candidates fora share of its com ane 
Mafra in Portugal, this is the finest mon: 

ing in Europe. In the church of the convent. 

is an exquisite organ, inferior only to the cele! 
instrument in Antwerp. The museum, 

one wing of the convent, contains many val 

riosities, the most interesting of which have’ rhe 
found in Sicily and Italy. Narrow streets with lofty 
houses have often been ‘Yeprobated as an error in the 
construction of towns in warm climates; the modern 
C., however, shows that the greatest possible ‘incon 
venience results from the streets being very 

the houses low. They are so spacious that the 
ings scarcely afford any shade, consequently the 
and glare of light produced by the direct rays srt 
sun, together with the reflection from the er 
which both the street and buildings padres to 
intolerable. The palaces of the eoolisy hate ae have been 
begun upon so magnificent a scale, that few of them 
are finished. These palaces are built in the form 
of a square, with one side to the street; the 
upper floors are usually occupied by the 

The lower _— forms a striking contrast to an’ 

lish eye. Here cobblers, and all sorts of m 


ua 


of the lowest orders, are to be seen at work in their — * 
cells when driven in by the heat, or on the: ee 

when the coolness allows them to breathe 
air. The city is superabundantly stocked with 


monks, nuns, and Any one passing 

a Sicilian town might readily believe that it: 

ed the of decrepitude and deformity 
Europe: the industrious inhabitants. are — 


Sruyes consumere nati numerous. ot alee 


fore the cathedral stands a gi 

ancient symbol of C,, with an tisk 14 

on the sides of which hieroglyphic rae 
carved. ‘This figure is of lava, and toeey 
concussions of many carthqnanets t 
bishop, much of whose am: ¢ 

snow sold from Aitna. isa 
in this ap io 3 which the thnea Ae rn 





oe ghares of C. 4 
e naphtha lake, viaeat 
he Plc harly second in repute to 
its responses, is in the neighbour- 


1 Reernebie ely beaae Shalem ctor in the 
who were driven from it by the Siculi, at the 
landing from nar From them Sicily derived the 
Having established biped in Catina, 

d wholesome laws, under which it prospered, until 
, growing envious of their pros; y, and con- 

oes the city, which e sacked, He 

to Leontium, now Leontini, and supplied 

new nettlers from the Peloponnesus. So ambi- 

6 of the reputation of Sounding cities, that he at- 

to abolish the name of Catina, —— that place tna, 
phi Af onal 4 — Pa ich peneenee in ps 
79th Olym al a favourable opportunity, 
‘Sicilians availed themselves of, to drive the 
territory. 

ved themselves the greatest scourge it had 
In the 93d Olympiad, Dionysius, tyrant 


use, obtained coe he nega of Catina through the perfidy of 
1a gee The tyrant plundered the 
‘sold the fe tnbabitante While Sicily was a pro- 


sentenaion  Sowiched ; but an ‘ton decline of thet posres 
the Saracens; and from the period of their expul- 

Roger the Norman invader, it shared the chequered for- 

Hrogr the Nor its settlement by treaty upon the second 

family of Spain. C. was laid in ruins by an 


It next fell a prey to the 


7 and upon the site which it occupied the pre- 
was ne “the lava serving at the same time for a foun- 
pan haa qaaery, from which stone was dug for its con- 


Uy or ror, of C. is bounded on the N and NE th that 
, by the sea: on the 8 by the prov. of Syra- 
= m the W byrthat - Calatanisetta; and on the NW by that 


is 55 m. in length from NW to SE; and about 25 
‘eaten ent Its pop. in 1832 was 345,987. It is di- 
varie 
em a district and town of Naples, 
. of Calabria- Ultra, finely situated 
ona ‘hil 5m. from the gulf of Squillace, and 30 m. 
SSE of Cosenza. Pop. 13,598. It possesses some 
s, and was formerly welll built, but Has 
' suffered much from earthquakes. - Its principal 
anand are the cathedral, 11 churches, the episco- 
| pal seminary, the royal academy of science, the 
: the foundling and two other hospitals, &e. 
extensive mannfactories of silk, velvet, 
, &e., and has a considerable commerce in silk, 
ne, and oil. A cattle fair is held once a-year. 
are reputed the finest in Calabria, The 
C. comprises 11 cant. 

HOS, a tribe of aborigines in Pera, whe inhabit 

the Pachitea, betweeri the 9th and 10th parallels. 
TRICO, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
of oes on the NE side of the 


15 m. SE of 
rr of Canale Ws, owing 
hn mews gptecemen = 


entrance to Spen 
lat. 85° 1’, E Jong. 135° 5a’. iv bab 
wooded summit. 


and subsist on fish and the eggs of the to 
these localities, 


CATAWBA, a river of the United 
takes its rise in Burke eo., North 
side of Blue Ridge; ¢ 
those of Iredell and Mecklenburg; 
rolina, where it takes the name of 
again, after the junction of the’ 
river, that of Santee; thence directs 
the ESE, and,'afte® a total course ti 
by two estuaries formed by Cedar island, 
Atlantic. 

CATAWBA VIEW, a village of 
the state of North Carolina, U. S., on 
the Catawba or Santee river. 

CATAWISSA, a township of Colu 
the state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 81 m. NI 
rishurg, at the junction of a river of the s 
with the Susquehanna, and 


‘Schuylkill and C. railroad. tr ata in 


CATCHINS, or Catonirs, a Tartar tribe 
in the gov. of Tomsk, on the ed into 6 sual hort 
to about 6,000; and are divided 
Shamans in religion. 


CATCHBURN, or Morrets- 
in the p. and 14m. 8 of M 
land. Area 1,490 acres., Pop. 171. 
CATCLIFFE, a township in the p 
of Rotherham, in 3. W. R. of York 
648 acres. Pop. Hoge 
CATCOTT, See in the p. 
Somersetshire. 7m. E of B 
2,060 acres. * Pop. 772. i 
CATEAU (Le), or Careav-€ 
ton, commune, and town of 
Nord, arrond. of Cambray.—The 
com. Pop. in 1831, 24,212.—' 
15 m. ESE of Cambray, on the r. b 
Pop. in 1841, 6,8 It isa 
trade and active i dustry. 
and different linen and eotleat fi 
pottery ware, are manu 
Some 


‘toe 


fairs are held annually. 
of the archbishop of C. still 
town the rhe of peace between 
Austria, was signed on the 8d of 
CATEGAT. See Carrecar. 





ZY-ABBEY, a parish in Northampton- 
5 m. SW of Daventry. Area 1,990 acres. 


), a parish in Norfolk, 12 m. NW of 
rea 2,393 acres. Pop 739, 

: HARINA (Sanza), a town of Portugal, in 
emadura, 6m. SW of Alcobaga. Pop. 1,000. 

A (Sayra), a maritime province of 

bounded on the N by the prov. of Sao-Paulo; 

ie E. and SE by the Atlantic; on the SW and 

the prov. of Sao-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande. Its 

: from N to § is 230 m. Its greatest 

the lel of 26° 30’ S, is 120 m. ; 

b h does ~~ “ad m. ~~ 

‘separates it on the rom the prov. o 

and the Mampituba from Sao-Pedro-do- 

é, on the S$, from the coast to its source 

-Catharina, which mountain-range forms 

VY boundary of the prov. Its surface has 

ed at 2,200 Portuguese sq. leagues. The 

rivers are the Avarangua, the Itajahi, and 

inga, which are all navigable for about 20 

smaller streams are the Aracari, Biguacn, 

Cubatiio, Iriri-Guagu, Mampituba, ‘Ma. 

1 and Tubarao. 

river is a considerable lake known as the La- 

una, which is 5 leagues long from N to S, and 2 at 

tt width, The face of the country gene- 


1 


At the N margin of the 


Se Maanteinows. The soil is fertile, and’ well- 


the culture of mandioc, Indian corn, rice, 
ve, and flax.—The pop. in 1810 was esti- 
534; in 1841 at 67,218, of whom 12,500 
Tt sends a senator to the camara alta, 
ber, and a deputy to the general-as- 
Its provintial legislative assembly consists 
bers. —It ises the two large islands 
and Francisco. 

‘A (Sanza), or St, CaTHerine’s, an 
$8 Atlantic ocean, off the coast of Bra- 
§ lat. 27° 22’ and 27°50’. Its breadth 

only from 2 to & m.; but it is about 

N to §; and it if separated from the 
‘a channel, in some p not half-a- 
i The surface of the island, and of 

nt to Cape Santa-Marta-Grande, 
high and thickly wooded. Rous- 
i iently elevated to’be seen 
the distance of 15 leagues. This 
: ins, .plains, and 
ly soil, and 
of the Brazils.. [Yor- 
in rice, maize, eye 
enanas, e 
” [Mawe]}, water-melons, 

other 


are chiefly poe monkey i 
rious species of serpents, among which is 

ful coral-snake, and another very pep rh 

known by the local name of the Jai 

birds, there are cranes, hawks, parrots. 

species, humming-birds, and toucans of every 

The butterfly tribe are numerous. The bi 

Aranea ee ee flea, Pr 
penetrans. The climate is describe some travellers” 
as serene and wholesome; the solstitial heats bei 
moderated by fine breezes from the SW and NB, whic 
are the winds that generally blow here: The 

P. evails from September to March, and the 

rom April to August; sothat.a voyage to the N di 
one-half of the year is slow and tedious. A 
Lesson reports that the climate of this island is un- 
healthy, from the prevalence of heat and moisture, 
yet Rear-Admiral Grenfell, who is well acquainted — 
with it, asserts that this charge is unfounded,— 
island is divided into four parishes; and is esti+ 
mated to contain about 12,000 inhabitants. The 
male part of the pop. are chiefly eng. in enl- 
tivating the soil or in fishing; while the females ° 
make cotton cloth. It is defended by five ‘ie 
of which the most considerable is Santa Cruz uy 

the little islet Atomeri or Anhatomirim in. § lat. 


. 27° 25’ 32”.—-A period of 120 years elapsed from the’ 


time that Brazil was first distributed into eaptain- 

cies before any colonists were established on this 

mae which then — the a of pert ty: ( 

n 1712, it was still covered, with evergreen be 

except in the little bays and creeks opposite the 

mainland, where a few spots had been cleared, 
CATHARINA (Sant), or Nossa-Senvora-p0- 

Desterro, the principal town of the above island, 

situated on its W shore. Its port, which is guarded | 

by the fort of Santa Cruz, may be entered bg Sos 

streeta, and contains froma 5,000 t0 6,000 ialabfiaaty 

streets, and contains 000 to tant 

including slaves, and French and American residents. _ 

The houses are well-built, being generally ‘two 

three stories high, with wooden floors; and n 

all are provided with neat gardens well-stocked 

vegetables and flowers. Besides the chureh 

gives name to the town, it contains two 

convent, an hospital, and good barracks. 

of the place is inconsiderable, as the lnc 

not much exceed the consumption of the inha 

A coarse linen is made here; and the re¢ ; 

the island —  eoaraeaae 

water-pots, which are expor 

and the Plata river. Jie See 

retirement to merchants who h 

ness; and is enlivened by 





a iF Pe pen. 
pahe W of 8 from Jebel Musa 


vasinded: in its general form than 
b which it overtops. Its “two conical 
a considerable platform,” as seen 
' of Jebel Musa. [Wilson.] Its E 
d with rich pasturage; and a luxuriant 
‘reaches nearly to its sammit [ Burckhardt) ; 
rest of the landscape, as seen from Sinai, 
sea of desolation.” [Henniker.) In the nar- 
by which it is separated from Sinai is'a 
convent called El Erbayin, or ‘ the Convent 
‘of the Forty martyrs’ ‘This valley is called El 
ea and at 40 minutes’ walk to the NE from the 
opens into a broader yalley running SE. 
; S canllinates the height of the convent of 
at Sinai, in N lat. 28° 32’ 54”, at 5,400 Parisian 
ft. above sea-level; that of Sinai above the conv ent, 
eae00 8 -and that of St. C. at 1,000 ft. more; but 
ov erroneous, for no other travellers 


ference in alt. between these two |’ 


af Soovseeas as amounting to much more than aclearly 
’ superiority in the alt. of St. C. Mr. 

‘ estimate is probably much nearer the 
‘truth. He estimates the height of Sinai above the 
convent at about 2,000 ft.; and supposes St..C. to be 
from 50 to 100 ft. higher; while the elevation of the 
convent above sea-level he does not think can ex- 
ceed 2,000 ft. Burekhardt—whose opinions, though 


tent ln the pe of respect, do not command our as- 
: t instance—expresses his conviction 


: encamped in the Upper Sinai, 
d dna (Djebel Mousa or the Mount St. C. is 
oo ead ache 
a towns 
ene age York, 16 m. N 


parish partly in the co. of La- 

snes that of Renfrew, intersected by the 

ite Cart river. Area 3,300 acres. Pop. 2,916. It 

pe villages of New and Old C., Langside, 

larkston, Crosshill, Crossmyloof, and Hangingshaw. 

ATHEDINE, a parish of Breconshire, 7m. NW 
vell. Pop, in 1851, 204. 

IEDRAL (Mount), a conspicuous summit 

Ww Western Patagonia, on the N 

th gulf of ‘Trinidad. It resembles the roof 

tec and is visible at sea for more 


NA. - 


in Chemung co., in 
of Elmira, on Cayata 


CaTuARina. | 
), a town of Tyrol, in the 


o or Valteline, 8 m. SE of Bormio, . 


of the eo atcat the Val Furva. 


the Gilolo 

pe sep bent 40’, A thes 10. wat !, ie 
F f 

shire, 6} m. THEMINGTON, ph 5,14 

ae in 1851, 1,094. 5 

Phe re Regis tothe Eat 

m o e~ to 
248 acres, Pop. in 1851, 36. 

CATHE a village of France, 
the Oise, cant. of Creveeceur, 26m,” 
mont. Pop. 338. It possesses some 
of serge and stockings. 

CATHILAS, CATHARGOED, ant 
hamlets of Carmarfhenshire, in the p. of 
gel-Aberbythych. Pop. 466. 

CATHLATSKO, a river of the 
U. &., which unites with the ; 
bank, 130 m. above the emtrance of that iver in 
the Pacific. 

CATHRINEBURG, a town of De 
prov. of Sieland, and 13 m W of Co 
an affluent of the Roeskilde-fiord. 

CATI, a town of Spain, in V: y it 
and 36 m. N of Castellon-de-la- ‘ 
Albocacer. Pop. 1,660. It comma 
hospital, aud several convents ; and has 
manufactories of ribbon. 

CATICE, a town of SE Africa, in the 
Malenda, on the 1. bank of the 
WNW of Port Malenda. 

CATIGNANO, a town of Nap 
Abruzzo-Ultra, in the dist. of Citta-§ 
9m. 5 of Civita-di-Penne. Pop. 1,3: 
annual fair. © 

CATIMBAO, a mountain of E 
of Rio-de-Janeiro, parish of 
ramification of the Cordilheira~ dos~ 
— rise to the Chegado, an 

CATINGA, a river of Brazil, in the 
nas-Geraes, comarca of 
and after a course of 75 m., of 
navigable for canoes, falls into the 
Santa-Anna-dos- Its banks a 
thickly studded with settlements. | 

—_ ane weal: a Gramp 
. of Kingoldrum, in a; 

‘ont 2,264 ft. mee 

OAT NBURG, a town of E 

of Grubenhagen, on the |. bank 


NNE of Gottenbu 4 
CATLETISUG, al Se 





of the peninsula of 
long. 87° 6’—The 
“er of the island of 

or" 32 W long. 86° 48 *. 
HT, a town ‘of Greece, in the dep. of 
ol a the rt. bank of the Aspropotamos, 10 
ce = the Tonian sea, and 12 


’ ish of Brazil, in the 
; Parabiba, 3 m, SSE of Pianco. «Its inha- 
; ocr agriculturists. 
SATOLE-DEB AIXO, a town of Brazil, in the 
axed parish ‘of Catole, near the Cara- 
i Poti river. 
ATON, a “tml emi in the township of C. and 
—.: eushire, 5 m. NE of Lancaster, on 
_ Pop. in 1841, 1,198. Area of united 
72 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,484. 
township of Steuben co., in the state 
U-S., 25m. SE of Bath. It is hilly, 
d by. tributayies of the Chemung. The 
sg ate ioam. Pop. in 1840, 797. 
ha), a village of Naples, the ancient’ 
pe in the prov. of Calabria- Ultra, 
and 6.m. N of Reggio, on a hill near the 
the strait of Messina. Pop. 1,800. It was 


by an earthquake in 1783. The naval 
the Duke de Vivonne defeated the 

is in 1675 took place in this vicinity. 
ATONIO, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of 


on the mountain in which the Cur- 
equituhi take their rise, and on the 
rra~do-Rio-das-V elhus. 
VENIA, a town of Turkey in Europe, 
glasieliantad and 18 m. NNW of Ja- 


‘a town of Mexico, in the intendancy 

of San-Luis-de-Potosi. It lies in a 

in the bleak cordillera of C. at an alt. 

ft. above sea-level [ Wylde], or 292 ft. higher 
ty of Mexico. ‘I'he cordillera rises preci- 

nd and above it. The mine of La Puri- 
than the town; and the Cerro- 

mm 0 ft. The site of the town is in- 


eth ons the cnsoadsar gorge beneath; 

ly supplied with provisions from the 
Risiake tie Wy sawell anfeom the ‘Table- 
‘can be more bleak and dreary than 
ff the whole cordillera of Cl “A few 
or the white bed of a torrent, 
notonous colouring of the mass: 

Bo. the whole district was covered 

the improyident and wasteful 

P The district 


of C.is pleasantly situated on bo ( 
its junction with the Hudson. - Tels 
with several lumber-yards, tar 
mills, and saw-mills. A crosses the Hudsor 
the mouth of the C.; and the C. and Ga 
railroad, 26 m. in length, commences here— 
mountain- house,’ as it is called, is al: 
perched on a table-rock in the SE part of th 
ship, 12 m. from the v., on the brow of 
mountains, at an alt. of 2,212 ft. above the 
and, commanding a very extensive and 
view of the Hudson river, and the country to 
as far as the Green mountain range, forms a favourite 
summer resort. In the immediate — are. the | 
Kauterskill falls,.180 ft. high. . 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, three ranges: in the 
state of New York, belonging to the ey 
system, which rise in Ulster co., and extending 
and W through Greene and Schoharie counties, and — 
along the Hudson river, sweep round towards the | 
Mohawk river. On their SE flanks these mountains 
present a rapid descent; but on the NW, the de- 
clination is comparatively gentle, Round-Top, the 
highest peak, and in the most northern range, has 
an alt. of 3,804 ft. above tide-water; another he 
rises 3,718 ft.; Mount C. Proper, which forms the 
southern and jongest range, attains: an pe 
8,486 ft. The Susquehanna rises, in its E oe toa 
stream, on the northern spine of these mountains. 
CATTAL, a township in the p. of Hunsingore, 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 7 m: ESE of rer 
on the Nidd. Area 950 acres. Pop. in 1851, 
CATTARAUGUS, a county of the state of New | 
York, U. 8., comprising a superficies of 1,232 ss ei 
It is generally hilly, and is watered in the N 
— of St — — eo “ mance 
ow into e Erie, and in the the eghan 
and its branches. It is also intersect 
nesee valley canal. ‘The soil is fertile, ola aa 
excellent pasturage. Peat, marl, bog-iron man: 
ganese, sulphur and saline ——— are found 
rious parts of this coun and lumber form {| 
the chief branches of local trade. . Pi on 
< ve in 1840, 28,872. Cap. Ellicottville, ay Ni 
‘ARO, or Bocca-v1-C., the Niepek-Dais  } 
rs or OSTERKEICHSSCHE-ALBANIEN Of th é 
mans, and ALBANIE-Au®RICHIENNE of the E 
a circle or administrative subdivision of the 4 
states, forming the most southern of the 
tions of the Dalmatian territory, and_ 
the gulf of C., the Sinus rpm of 
Its area is estimated at m. 
1817 was 29,899; in 1887, 33,801 
8 towns of C., Castelnuovo, and. R 
market-towns of Budua and F 
lets. The productive surface was 
at 80,622 vos in arable grow 


ae wef 





Poe ae a small seaport of Austria, on the 
j innermost reach of the Bocca or gulf_of C., in.the 
district of Montenegro, in 42° 25° 26”, E long. 18° 
46’, [Carta del m. Adratica,] 7 leagues SE $5 of 


. It is defended by a castle and strong walls, 

| is overhung = Mount Sella, and the great chain 

yi ntenegro, The strects are narrow and gloomy. 
Pop. 2,125. It is the see of a bishop, a suffragan of 

: ‘The harbour is one of the best on the Adri- 
See Bocca pr C. The water.close to shore is 


oak timber of the best quality abounds imme- 
behind it; and the place is altogether admi- 
suited for a great naval arsenal. In former 
‘C. possessed 450 vessels, which carried the oils, 
fruits produced along the coasts of 

to various ports of Europe; at present 

is chiefly contined to the exportation of 

and smoked and salted meat from the 
territory, and tobacco and pitch from 

a, to Trieste and the Morea. The Foe 


wer aTon ( 


Pop us 
surrounded with walls, ) 
pod. my Extensive cattle~ / re 


annual 
CATTERALL, a township in the : rots? 
of prea Lancashire, at the « 
West Calder with the Wyse, and near 
canal. Area 1,733 acres. 
CATTERICK, a parish of | RE 
5} m. SE of Richmond, on the Swale. 
acres. Pop. in 1851, toot acee” op Sa 
— rish. Aven 1,561 acres, Pop. 
TTERLIN, re in the p. of 
Rigny, Cumberland, 3 m. N 
the Petterill. Pop. in 1841, ity. in 1851, 130, 
CATTERTON, a township in the p- and 3m. NE 
of Tadcaster. Area 712 acres. Pop. in ire ae 
CATTHORPE, a parish of Leicestershire. — 
625 acres. Pop. in 1841, 167; iu 1851, 132) 
CATTILLON -8UR- SAMBRE, a Phonan BA 
France, in the dep. of the Nerd, cant. of 
Cambrésis.. Pop. in 1836, 3,120. 
CATTISTOCK, a parish of Dorset, oF wi: 
Dorchester, on the Frome. ii 
in 1841, 549; in 1851, 594. 
CA TTOLICA, a town in the State 
in the legation and 40 m. SE of Forli, 
of Rimini, on a hill near the shore of the 
Also a town of Sicily, cap. of a ecire 
district and 15 m. N ’ of Gir 
the irom are — - en 
CATTON, a township in the p. 
byshire, 6 m. SSW of ea 
bank of the ‘I'rent, and on the 
Derby railway. Pop. in 1851, 2 
of Norfolk, 3m. N of Norwich, EB of 
Area 895 acres. Pop. 618.—Also’ a 
the p. of Allendale, ‘ortiamberland. 
Also a parish in the E. R. of Yor f 
York, on the E bank of the Derwent.’ d 
acres. Pop. 1,075.—Also a’ int 
Todcliffe, N. Roof Yorkshire, 5 m. SW of T 
the E bank of the Swale, Area 804 pin the 
CATTON (Hic), a tow Pp 
E. R. of Yorkshire, 8 rag 
in 1841, 185; in ences 
(Low), a township in 
BY R. ee Yorkshire. . asad pea: 
1851, 176. 
CATTYWAR. 
CATU’, a village of Bras 
district of Sao- 
proy., on an affluent of the ba 
CATU’A, a ween 





, comm une, and town of France, 

d. of See a cant. 
10,837; in 1841 

: NW of Cahors, on the 


— 
E. R. of Yorkshire, 
Area 1,650 acres. Pop, in 


an island in the China sea, 


Jamés, on the coast of 


We 7’, E long. 
the SE’ o 


os a parish of Huntingdon- 
Area 2,090 acres. 


bis clapeicy in the: p. of 
‘op. in 1851, '65. . 


Brain Guayana, near 


ment of the republic of 
valleys of the-Atrato, 
Cauca, or the W sec- 
along the Pacific on 

a to the frontiers of 


: tura, Popay- 
n their ‘respective capi- 


‘manshai, concluded 


the provinces of the Caucasus p 


are called the ‘Trans-Cancasian 
the mangoes of Georgia; 2. Imeritia, with 


cipalities of Mingrelia, Guria, and 


Abasia 
ussulman provinces of Karabak, Shekinsk, 

van, Daghistan, and Talishin; 4. Armenia; 
the pashalik of Akhalzike. ¢ 
Caucasian territories of Russia 
seribed in this work under thei 
the provinces of Caucasus proper 
here, after a slight sketch of the 
Transcaucasian dominions of Russia. 
the Great invaded the Persian provinces 
shores of the Caspian, and took ‘Taiku, E 
Derbend, ot ghee om the shah ceded to Ki 
provinces of Daghistan, Shirvan, Gil 
ran, and Astrabad. The successors 
Great, however, restored all these provi 
In 1769, Heraclius, king of Georgi 
sian expedition sent to assist the k 

st the Turks; and, having th 
himself with his powerful nei 
self-defence to enter into a forn 
tharine IL. in 1783, by which he 
self a vassal of Russia. In 1801, Geo 
clared a Russian province; in: 1803, the 
Ganja, or district of Elizabethpol, 
session of by. Russia; and in 1805, In 
incorpo! with the Czar’s don 
treaty of Gulistan, in 1818, Persia 
the tes of Sheki, Shirv: 
Baku, Kuba, and Derbend. 
with Persia 
and Ordubat; and advan 








NOTE. 
_—~ Part or the line of the Russian Levelling Surrey 


aprefized 
Black Seu. permanently 


f 

. a 

| Height, of the Snow Liste ah 20008 
i ck 10.600 


* Raine agd anuiient sites 


A Puilarton & C* Londipe & Fdutdurgh 





0 equal portions, 
oe m. By Guibert its area is estimated at 
- 10,575,000 hectares; hy Arssenjew, at 94,707 square 
vers 41,556 h sq.m. This last admeasure- 
oes include the Tchernomorsk Cossack 


the 

of Cancasia is estimated « 

table given 8 Commer- ; 
Russia, at 875,000 sq. m.! while the) leys of the Elburz; but 


TiGionG. Bec are the hicnguas:| who’ epaloed. the Mania 

ait er at e “h are the n-| who rep sian g 

cies existing on the subject of the extent of the Rus. ae or destroyed the » 
sian territories, and their pop., chiefly in consequence between Olgingky on 
of the vague <pphewion of names. Thus, too, while | on the Bi r 
Guibert states the pop, of C. in 1835-at 125,000, the 


Almanach de Gotha, on the authority of M. de Keep- 
ae reg Fon at ~ wine Hy | Arssen- 
Jew's estimate sy es, and M. de Keeppen’s 
lee of th the 


@ pop., density of the pop. seems 
to the sq. m., while that for all Rus- in 
mt 20. The N and W parts of this prov. of the whole army. 
present a level surface, being in fact pro-| CAU’CASUS, an exten 
ion ns of the steppes. The S| tending, like an immense wi 
spart is covered with a portion of the great Caucasian | between the Black my Y 
fie. chain described in the next article. With the ex- | mouth of the Kuban in 4 
YP ception of its frontier-rivers, already noticed, it has | 1 the NW, to Cup 
1} few streams rising in the interior; but its lakes and | pi , 
“|; salt-marshes are numerous. The climate is hot, and 
|}. in many places insalubrious. Wood is rare, exce 
|} on the outlying ridges of the Cuucasus; and the 
; > di highly fertile soil are found along the banks 
the rivers, and produce rice, maize, barley, wheat, 
millet, sesame, tobacco, cotton, lint, silk, and wine, 


In 

of the pep, engaged in agriculture 

d at TOs, Sumter ‘of sheep 
te ta ee 


gpvapce thar ” 


psa rates, ape Seapets ps ageais - 
a ores 
to ap wa russians ernig 
$;° by the Circassians, 


} of its b + 4 


3 iho WY 


~Segnatint ei Te, 
: 3 
ss ‘ 










_ with. per snow. ‘These Black mountains do 

|} not present a continuous line; but are rent and bro- 

ie Bc ‘into chasms and ridges stretching NW. and 
- SW, and wary 2 gorges and defiles impracticable 
“to any army. [Spenser.] From the N or Georgian 
side of this part of the chain, the following rivers 
descend: viz. the Atakum, the Kara - Kuban, the 
Shakwassa, the Laba, the Urup, the Great and the 
Little Zelutchuk or Indjik, the Koigen, and the Te- 
berde. From the S or Great Ab and Mingre- 
- lian side, the following small streams ftow: viz. the Su- 
bachi, the Kapoeti, the Mutsi, the Zupi, the Alatso, 
the Sokhumi, the Khodori, the Marmari, the Mokvi, 
the Egrisi, the Dadi, and the Eguri. The principal 

‘ defiles of the Western C. occur at the sources of the 

Shakwassa, the Great Laba, and the Teberde. The 
first, or the most western, establishes a communica- 
tion betwixt the valley of Shakwassa and the Aba- 
sian port of Soukhoum-kaleh. The second leads to 
the villages of Mokvi and Khodori. The W branch 
of the third leads, through the territory of the Su- 
anes, to Bedia on the Egrisi. The E branch of this 

descends to the sources of the Tschenis-tzquali, 
from which it leads into Imeritia and Mingrelia. 
‘From the Elburz and along the r. bank of the Ku- 
ban, a branch runs N from this chain, presenting va- 
rious isolated summits, such as the Soistun, and those 
of the Temnoi-less. 

Central C.) The second part of the piiucipal 
chain commences at the foot of Mount Elburz, under 
the name of the Snowy mountains, and runs E toa 
culminating point from which the Sundsha and the 
Aksai flow toward the N, the Khaecseruk and Quoz- 
loukhi to the E, and the Alazan and Jora to the 8. 
Here the chain is remarkably rugged, and sur- 
mounted «with glaciers. At the sources of the Ji- 

: naghi-don this chain changes its direction, and runs 

{ SSE, under the Georgian name of Kedela, or - the 

Wall,’ to the sources of the Ratchis-tzquali and the 

Kuirili. From this latter point it takes an E direc- 

tion, and runs to join the gigantic Khokhi, which 

rises above the sources of the Terek. This third 
or subdivision, of the central chain is called 
Brouts~-sabdzeli or Sekara. From the Khokhi it 
runs SE to the sources of the Aragvi, where it forms 
the Cross mountain. It then bends again towards 
the E, separates the tributary waters of the Terek 
wid Sundsha from those of the Aragvi and Alazan, 
and reaches its ultimate point at the head of the 
valleys inhabited by the Meesti, the Pharsmani, and 
the Thoucheti. The regions situated to the N of 
the Central C. are: Little Abasia, Ossetia, the ter- 
titory of the Mitsdjegi, and the two Kabardahs. On 

Ahe opposite side are Imeritia, and Kartli or Karta- 

‘The rivers which flow from the N side of 

tral C.are: the Kuma, the Podkumka, the Malka, 

|} © the Bakzan, the Tcheghem, the Tcherek, the Uruk, 
|} the Arredon, the Fiag, the Tundsha, and the Aksai. 
the § side descend the Rioni, the Tskhenis- 

| and Kuirili, the Didi-liakhvi, the Khasani, 
the Ai To this portion of the chain be- 
the Kachka-tau, the Lagat, the Mqinvari, ele- 

15,400 feet, the Kuro, the Ouloumba, the As- 

-mtha, and the Lordsobani summits.—There are 
pl leading through this part of the ciain, the 
two principal of which run along the tributary tor- 
rents of the Uruk, from the Imeritian province of 
cha, into the country of the Dongars, and thence, 

rough the v. s of the Rioni and Bokvi, into 

a ec a te Caucasie of the ancients is 
" . 


| he defile Datiel, which leads through this chain 
See 





























It is a narrow valley of four 
which, : 








ture, which has here cut out a. 
the rocks which an iron-gate would be : 
cient to close. By this ganas, according to] 
the barbarous Medes, Sarmatians, and other. 
threatened both the Roman and the«Persian em 1 
The Russians keep a strong garrison at Vladi- ; 
kaz, the key to this defile, a fortress founded by | 
Potemkin. The chief duty of this garrison is to 
escort the post to and from Petersburg, across the 
lain of the Kabardah, to Ekaterinograd on the 
ke river, a distance of about 70 m., beyond which 
an escort is no longer necessary. 
Eastern C.) The Eastern extends to the pen 
insula of Apcheron, its general direction being 
NW to SE. The W portion of it, as far as Gattun- 
kul, on the § bank of the Samur, is generally re- 
garded as forming a part of the Snowy mountains, 
but it is much less elevated. From this point a high 
chain of glaciers called Shah-dagh or Shat-dag run 
towards the Kuba, on the western side of which 
river we encounter Mount Shalburz or Shah-Alburz, 
The principal summits which occur to the E. of Shal- 
burz are: the Salavat -dagh, the Baha - dagh, the 
Kaler-dagh, and the Belira-dagh,—all granitic sum- 
mits. To the W of the latter summit, the elevation 
of the chain is from 1,666 toises, or 10,674 ft. to 
2,000 toises or 12,816 ft. Towards the E they gra- | 
dually decline until they reach the pecaes of Ap- 
cheron where they are of, trifling elevation. In the 
upper basin of the Samur or Quoztoukhi, and in that 
of the Koizu and Atala, are the countries of the 
Kazi - Kumnks, and Avares, and the republic of 
Akusha. The other northern regions bathed by | 
the Caspian are comprehended under the general | 
name of Daghistan. The united basins of the Alazan 
and Yori, in the opposite quarter, form the district | 
of Kakhetia. The tributaries of the Kur also flow | 
on this side through Western Shirvan. -The passes 
through the Eastern Caucasus are as yet but imper- | 
fectly known to European geographers. \ 
Geology and scenery.}| The summits and central | 
ridge of C. are granitic. On each side the granite | 
has schistose mountains joining it; and these are | 
succeeded by calcareous mountains which appear to | 
occupy most space on the § side, where the chain | 
runs out into a greater number of branches. On the ri 
N side, the base of the calcareous and schistose "| 
mountains is covered by vast sandy downs or plains. 
“The sloping plains formed by the C. mountains | 
measured, even from their greatest elevations, from 
N to §, are not of equal length with those extending 
in the contrary direction from S toN. The southern 
slope is much longer than the northern; that is, from 
the highest chain to the branch of the limestone 
range. The length of the N slope is about 25 versts; 
that of the southern near 50, reckoning from Gela- 
lethi to Anamori. The southern flank is of course 
less steep, and the descent more gradual; so that 
few pointed or pyramidal peaks are to be seen there; 
and, for the same reason also, it is not so bare, but 
is almost everywhere clothed with trees and herbage.” 
[Klaproth.] The following is M. Klaproth’s deseri 
tion of the scenery in the principal chain or 
Alps of the Cr “At the foot of the snowy summits 
are found habitations which the owners haye’ been’ 
tempted to construct in that situation by a few acres 
of ground susceptible of cultivation. In the valleys 
which separate these snowy mountains, glaciers are. 
seen, which seem to recline upon blocks of ice and 
rock. These valleys are closed in at their sup 






















































e by ascend to the re- 

“snow and perpetual ice. Torrénts rush 

th these ravines, on the banks of which are 

a. few pines, janipers, and other trees peculiar 

the frozen zone. 

'_M. Du Bois has discovered several epochs -of 

|} » elevation in the region of the C. The oldest of 

po is posterior to the Jura formation. Granitic 

asses have pierced the thick mass of black schist, 

ont he have dislocated i it, heaving aside the strata of 

Jura limestone which were superimposed, and burst- 

the crust of the earth, these masses have raised 

‘from the depths of the ocean the first rudiments of 

“what might be called the island of the C., and which 

was elevated several thonsand feet above ‘the level of 

the surrounding sea. An epoch of repose succeeded to 

this first cataclysm, and sedimentary deposits fol- 

lowed the first uprising. During this period of re- 

the lower schist of the chalk and the green 

: “sand were calmly deposited; and each of these stages 
\ 
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= it produced a formation of many thousand feet 
ness. The conclusion of the epoch of the green 
hep pears to have been marked by a new uprais- 
Lose es that of the Akhalziké chain, the axis of 
which approximates in its direction to between E 
d W, nearly corresponding to that of the elevation 
oe sandstone and the marl in the Carpathian 
‘chain. “iy principal agent, in this new revolution, 
‘was melaphyre, or pyroxenous porphyry. It has 
cleft the c ata in the greater part of its length, and 
‘has broken forth by this gap, turning aside on either 
side the two slopes of the chalk, under an angle of 
80°, more or less, not unlike the roof of a house. 
After this second upraising, there existed, according 
‘to M. Du Bois, between the island already referred 
to and the Akhalziké range, a frith or sea, into 
which was deposited true chalk, along with all its 
‘characteristic fossils, and to which still corresponds 
‘that long depression which, under the name of Col- 
‘chis and Georgia, skirts the S acclivity of the C. To 
‘the S of this depression, the traveller—continues M. 
Dw Bois—finds himself in a labyrinth of volcanic 
|| amphitheatres, analogous to those which are seen 
‘ spain Mm surface of the moon, and which here, 
fiven the Ces each other, fill the whole space be- 
Sheu and the Black sea. In traversing 
h and Kiskala, the volcanic am- 
re of Lake Sevang [Sivan] is seen, elevated 
above the level of the ocean. To the SW of 
ake Sevang, as if to proclaim in express terms what 
and what formerly was, you pass from a vast 
mphithentre filled with an immense mass of water, 
vast central amphitheatre of Armenia now 
ed of its fluid contents, ‘The Kiotangdagh, the 
the Naltapa, and many other craters 
voleanic neem these two amphithea- 
- ins tne ieee bag A Es ae 
ne the Lit rarat, 
254 ft ft., the Sinak, and the Tak- 
$, and the Alaghez, 12,000 ft. high, to 
1 with their imposing cones the rest of 
aT of extinct yolcanoes whose 
: ug the hese of central 

























ly reaches. Tt was Ii 
of laying tomaukar all those arms o 
to speak, which pcb oo it; in —e vor 
regions of Colchis, Georgia, Dereon, r 
vast steppes which so extensivel, 
sea and the Sea of Azof, and w! 
Not only did it form a voleanic ou 
the C,, but it gave birth to many v 
in the very heart of the chain; the eh ) 
vents of eruption are the Elburz,. Poon, Pa 
Kasbek, the Red mountains, &e, [£din, 
Journ, Oct. or 

Productions. J] The iS 
scribing presentsevery climate of 
kind of soil ; its productionstherefore a —_ 
“In the centre,” says Malte Brun, “we have bore 
ice and barren rocks, inhabited by bears, wolves, and 
jackals. Here also we find the chaus, an animehett 
the genus Felis; the wild goat of the C., € 
Caucasica, which delights in the ragged sun 
the schistose mountains; the chamois, whieh 
the lower calcareous mountains; ; hares, weasels, 
cats, ermines, argalis, and an infinite number 
birds of prey and of passage. To cee oat psi os 
fertile in corn, and rich pend rene 
Circassian horses are 
sandy plains, covered with 
with low grounds of a more 
you find magnificent valleys 
more salubrious climate, and displaying all : 
riance of an Asiatic vegetation. in 
clivity inclines towards the W, the E, or the 
dars, cypresses, savins, red junipers, 
oaks, clothe the sides of the mountains. The 
the peach, and the fig, grow in abundance in 
warmer valleys under the shelter of the rocks; a 
the quince, the wild apricot, the 
tree, and the vine, abound in the 
and on the borders of the Fra 
the jujube, and Christ’s thorn, are ind 
country, and prove the mildness of the t 
The low marshy grounds are adorned with r 
plants, such as thie Rh Rhododendron P te 
Azalea Pontica, The cultivated and wild live 
the oriental plane, together with the male and female 
laurels, embellish the coasts of aa: Caspian 
high valleys are perfumed b 
mine, several species of titles and the ¢ 
rose.” In the Western C. the oak, 
es linden, attain a growth vr 
; while the box and the 2 
= uxuriance incredible to a Eu 
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with 

own eminent myer Dr. 

umn separ their reseed ne _ are nese 

; © monosyllabic languages, of which those of Ti- 

1 det are the nearest in geographical position. Some 
are the remains of Asiatic hordes which, in the 
: he migrations, passed and repassed these moun- 

: nS; 








but the greater numbers are indigenous and 
primitive tribes. The Georgians and the Ossetes 
are the new inhabitants of this territory. The for- 
mer came from the Pampaki valleys “heiwnen the 
Caucasus and Ararat. The Ossetes are said to be 
2 ar ome of a Seythian colony which was es- 
i here about 7-centuries before the Christian 
era, The Basianes, a Turkish tribe from Madjari 
and the banks of the Kuma, at present inhabit the 
w valleys of the Malka, the Tcheghem, and the 
Teherek. “They are supposed to have quitted their 
primitive abodes in the 8th cent. before the Christian 
The primitive Caucasians are: 1st, the Eastern 
Sosaeinns or Lesghis; 2d, the Mizdsheges in the 
centre; and 3d, the Western Caucasians, or Circns- 
|} sians and Abasses. In the following list, we have 
f yogic the nations and countriés included in 
1) yet 
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Russian territories by an r, and the states which 


retain their independence hy an i;— 
* Number of 
ce _ houses 
» ¥. & Great Abasia, ‘ ; : 50,000 
“4 The Trans-Kubanian Circassians, * . 85,000 
d ' The Atteghei in Great and Little Kabardah, 13,500 
i rf. Little Abasia, . . * 5 é 2,000 
} ‘4 r,t. The Kistes, Ingushes, Karabalaks, &c., 15,000 
{{ « # &'The Chechenses, 20,000 
2,00 


.. The Kumuks of Aksai, Enderi, Kostek, &c, — 


r.& The Ni a 

on The Samkhals of Tarkof, 3 ‘ 
The country of Akusha and Jengontai, 
The Ouzmei territory, . . . $ 





Samakhi, ° a ° 
.. Chaki or Cheki, . ° 

or the country of the Suanes or Suoni, 3,000 
and Georgian Ossctia, i" 80,000 
Y of the Khevsuri, Rshavi, and Touchi, 2,300 
of Avar, Andi, &, * 20,000 
of Kasi-Kumak, and other districts 

ur, ° 










80.000 






of the Tehari, Belakani, &c., 8,000 
s . . 5,000 

; + 20,000 

. ° 2 € 85,000 
20,000 


Total, ; ; 470,764 

5. individuals to a house, the totel pop. of 
territories will thus amount to 2,253,820 souls. 
Of this number about one-fourth are free; the rest 
t of the czar. M.Hommaire de Hell has 
d us with the following very os outline 
respective positions of the independent tribes 
4 oar rulers, viewed in relation 
p ae! features of the district. “The 
he C.,” he remarks, “exhibits a peculiar 
siogether diferent from . of any 
pean chai e Alps, the Pyrenees, 
these the inhabitants of the country 
tence, and agriculture dev: its 
Be pectic ecant clo 
on. Seig ng to 
ope only immense in- 
















habitants, secure from ar Bin pt 
Siberian | for their cattle in the sultriest « ne 










valleys, on the other hand, are fal ) 


ak h . . he 
steep sides of which are clothed with Brambles, 
the bottoms are filled with rapid torrents 







difficulties to be encountered by an invading army, 
Obliged to occupy the heights, it is imeonaaies 
checked in its march by impassable ravines, whi 
do not allow of the employment of cavalry, and for 
the most part prevent the passage of artillery. The. 
ordinary tactics of the mountaineers is to fall back 
before the enemy, until the nature of the ground or 
the want of supplies obliges the latter to begin ‘a 
retrograde movement. Then it is that they attack 
the invaders, and, entrenched in their forests behind, 
impregnable rocks, they inflict the most terrible car- 
nage on their foes with little danger to themselves. 
On the § the character of the C. chain is different. 
From Anapa to Gagra, along the shores of the Black 
sea, we observe a secondary chain composed of 
schistose mountains, seldom exceeding 1,000 yards 
in height. But the nature of their soil, and of their 
rocks, would be enough to render them almost im- 
practicable for European armies, even were- they 
not covered with impenetrable forests. The inha- 
bitants of this region,—who are called Tcherkesses 
or Circassians, by the Russians,—are entirely inde- 
pendent, and constitute one of the most warlike 
people of the C. The great chain begins in reality 
at Gagra; but the mountains recede from the shore, 
and nothing is to be seen along the coast as far as 
Mingrelia but secondary hills, commanded by im- 
mense crags that completely cut off all approach to. 
the central part of the C. This region, so feebly 
defended by its topographical conformation, is Ab- 
khasia [Abasia], the inhabitants of which have been 
forced to submit to Russia. To the N, and on the 
N slope, westward of the military road from Mozdok 
to Tiflis, dwell a considerable number of tribes, 
some of them ruled by a sort of feudal system, others 
constituted into little republics. Those on the W, 
dependent -on Circassia and Abadza, are in con- 
tinual war with the empire; whilst the Nogays, who 
inhabit the plains on the left bank of the Kuma, 
and the tribes of the Great Kabarda, own the sove- 
reignty of the czar, but with a wavering and dubious 
submission which cannot be relied on. In the cen- 
tre, at the foot of the Elburz, dwell the Suanethes 
[Suanes], an unsubdued people; and near them, oc- 
cupying both sides of the pass of Dariel, are the 
Ingushes and Ossetians, exceptional tribes, essen- 
tially different from the aboriginal peoples. Finally, 
we have to the FE of the great Tifhis coast, near the 
Terek, Little Kabardah and the country of the Ku- 
miks, both for the present subjugated ; and then those 
indomitable tribes, the Lesghis and Tchetchenzes, of 
whom Shamihl is the Abd-el-Kader, and who extend 
over the two slopes of the C. to the vicinity of the 












































rivers, which rise in the central chain, and fall, the’ 
one into the Black sea, the other into the Ca: 
may be considered as the northern political limit 
independent C. It is along those two rivers tha 
Russia has formed an arm: ; 





over beds of rocks and stones. Such is the ane 
spectaclé generally presented by the N slope of the 
C. This brief description may give an idea of the | 


th 


Caspian. In reality, the Kuban and the Terek 


















D8, 
toa 


> im 

the imperial 

hed forts, completely isolated, and deprived 
ns of communication by land. A rigoro: 

) é has been established on this coast; but the 
Ch ins, as intrepid in their frail barks as among 
Giana ar often pass by night through the 
ian line of vessels, and reach Trebisond and 
*Constantinople. Elsewhere, from Mingrelia to the 
Caspian, the frontiers are less precisely defined, and 
resid run parallel with the great chain of the 
casus. Thus limited, the C., including the ter- 
ritory occupied by the subject tribes, presents a sur- 
face of scarcely 5,000 leagues; and it is in this nar- 
row region that a virgin and chivalric nation, amount- 
ing at most to 2,000,000 of souls, proudly upholds its 
in mdence against the might of the Russian em- 
pire, and has for twenty [thirty] years systained one 
of the most obstinate struggles known in modern 


history.” 


Name.) The name Caucasus is very ancient; bnt much diver- 
sity of opinion prevails regarding its origin. The most ancient 
eee, is that supplied by Pliny, who derives it from a Sey- 

word, graucasus, signitying ‘whitened by snow.’ “ As, 
however,” says Klaproth, “this etymology is not confirmed by 
any known language, and it is extremely improbable that the 
whole family of words to which it belongs should have been lost, 
it seems to carry little weight, and to be equally worthless with 
many others set up by the ancients. Kaukas, which is a foreign 
term in these mountain-districts, may perhaps come from the 
Persian appellation Koh-ckaf, which signities *the mountains of 
Ckaf’ The more ancient form of this latter word was probably 
Chafsp or Ckassp, with the termination assp, which was common 
in the Median dialects. From this ancient form of ckaf, the Cas- 
pian sea and the nation of the Caspians probably received their 
; for, according to the testimony of Eratosthenes, as quoted 

the people inhabiting the Caucasus called it ‘the Cas- 

plan mountain’ [Kzeasov égo¢]. In Moses of Chorene it is called 
Kowkass and Kaukass; and in the History of Georgia, compiled 
by the direction of King Wachtang V., from the archives of the 
convents of Mzchvtha and Gelathi, the most ancient boundaries 
of this country are thus described:—' On the E it has the Gur- 
sea nissa}, now called the sea of Gilan; on the W 

the Pontie, otherwise the Black sea; on the 8 the Orethian 
ins [Orethissa], situated in the country of the Kurds 

urthia] towards Media; and on the N the Kawkasian moun- 
tains [Khawk'assia), which are called by the Persians Jalbus.' 
Inthe epitome of the history of the country, written by the 
prince Davith, and printed at Tiflis in 1798, the C. is 

y’ from ancient authorities, K’awk'ass. ‘The country be- 
longing to him [i. e to Thargamoss] was bounded op the E by 
the Gurganian sea [that is, the Caspian]; on the W by the 
Black sea [the Pontus]; on the 8 by the Aressian mountains 

of Kurdistan]; and on the N by the K’awk‘ussian,’ All 
roth continues, “sufficiently proves the antiquity of 
name among the neighbouring nations; neverthe- 
at present it is but little used by the Asiaties, who com- 
-eall this mountain by the Tartar name of Jalbus, that is, 
In Tartar the appellation is properly Jalbus-thaglar ; 

the Nogays I have likewise heard it pronounced 

in which case it signifies ‘the Mountains of the 


Turks the C, is named Ci wee 
and sa\ 


y of Egyptians at its 

cent. before the Christian 

. to found settlements on the NE shores 
built by them at the 
Hermonassa on the 


Nantes in 1685. 


very incompetent party. 

the C. under the , sel Kohari 
was published in Germany in 1 2 vols. 
followed by Klapreth, under the patronage 
whose Travels in 1807 and 1808 were translated, 
in London in 1814 in a 4to vol. Our own t 
Clarke, while visiting Ekaterinedara, the 
morski Cossacks, dared peegerrain fie Be 


guns of the fortress in his explorations of the C 
the Kuban, M, Gamba, who travelled through th 
in 1818 and 1819, and afterwards, while French ¢ 
between the years 1820 and 1824, made different ex 
these provinces, published his Voyage dans ta ne 


ey 


in 2 vols. 8vo. In 1827, M. KI published 
geog. ethnog. et polit, du C. in 8vo, Eichwald's T 
Caspiag and on the C., a most important contribution 
phical science, appeared at Berlin in 1837-8 in 2 vols, | 
1836 Captain Spencer travelled, in the suite of 
general of South Ruaga, on the Western C.; and 
his observations, published in 1838, in 2 vols. 8vo, are p 


valuable, as the statements of Giildenstiidt, — 
proth relative to Circassia had not been derived 


observation. The latest publication on the C. is the . 

und das Land der Kosaken of Moritz Wagner, oe, f cor j 
of his travels on the C, and among the Cossacks j y 
1845 to 1846, ae, 


CAUCASUS (Inp1an), a name sometimes given 
to that portion of the = Himalaya mow Bee 
which is generally known as the Hindukush; bat 
by some geographers confined to that portion of the | 
chain which stretches from the apper valley o 
Indus on the E, to the Kama on the W, or the sec- 
tion sometimes known as the Central ukush, 

CAUCHOISE, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
the Seine-Inferieure, cant. and com. of Rouen, 


8,000. pune. 
CAUDAN, « commune of France, in the dep.6f 

Morbihan, cant. of Pont-Scorff. Pop. in 1841, i, 

There is a navy dock-yard here. ; 


CAUDAR, a small island of the Asiatic archi. 
132" 10° 


lago, in the Banda sea, in S lat. 5° 2’, E long. 

100 m. SE of Ceram. it ie 

CAUDEBEC, a canton, commune, town. port: 

of France, in the dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, arront 
of Yvetot.—The cant. comprises 15 com. Pt 
1831, 13.507; in 1841, 13,560.—'The town is built 
an amphitheatral form, at the foot of a woody 
on the r. bank of the Seine, and at the: tion of 
the river of the same name. Pop. in 1841, 2,6 
The only object of*architectural interest which it m 
contains is the parish-church, ty handsome « 

of the 15th cent. It possesses, however, considera 
manufactories of cotton and woollen fabries, tt 
spinning-mills, tanneries, bleacheries, &¢. ; ’ 
an active trade in grain, fruit, dried legumes, 
and timber. Fairs are held three ti 
a grain-market weekly. The total m 
port of C. in 1837 amounted to 19,742 

is a light on Candebecqnet, 1,300 -y: 
church.—This town, the ancient Lotun 

was formerly the cap. of the : 

lace of considerable strength. | Tt w 

ce in 1419 ;taken been Pre 

by the Leaguers in 1592. Tt ha 

in importance since the revocation 


ack “vhssvat 


AUDEBEC. 





of the || 







Pon | SE of Sherborne. Area 1,897 acres. 
OSTE, a commune and town of France,| CAUNDLE-MARSH, a parish of Dorset, 
of the Lot-et-Garonne, cant. of Astaffort, | SE of Sherborne. Area 792 acres. Pop. 71. 
EB of Pop. 1,186. CAUNDLE-PURSE, a hi of Dorset, 
; a commune of France, in the dep. | ENE of Sherborne.’ Area 1,470 acres. Pop. 

raion ct cant. and’ 2 m. W of Bordeaux.| CAUNDLE-STOURTON, a parish of Dorsi 
Pop. in 1841, 5,490. It*contains the military hospi- | m. E of Sherborne. Area 1,975 acres. Pop. 



















‘of Bordeaux. CAUNE (La), a mountain of France, in the dep. 
ETE, a town of Spain, in Murcia, in the | of Tarn. It detaches from the Cevennes on the con- . — 
50 m. ESE of Albacete, partido and 16 m. | fines of the dep. of Herault, 12 m ESE of the town} 
al on the hill of Santa Ana. Pop. | of the same name, and extends W about 60 m. be- Hee 
Tt was formerly fortified, and contains a few | tween the basins of the Adour and Agout.—The town } 
remains, and several churches and schools, 2 | is situated on an affluent of the latter river, 20m. } 
vents, an hospital, and an ancient episcopal pa- | ENE of Castres. Pop. 2,500. It possesses manu- 
Tt has some mannfactories of brandy. factories of hosiery, coarse calico, and dimity. 

: 

} 

‘ 

} 

: 





















‘CAUDIES-DE-SAINT-PAUL, a commune and} CAUNES (Les), a commune and town of France, » 
town of France, in the dep. of the Pyrenees-Orien- | in the dep. of Aude, cant. of Peyriac-Minervois, on 
tales, cant. of Saint-Paul-de-Fenouillet, 3 m. WNW |:a hill on the 1. bank of the Argent-Double, 18 m.. 





of Perpignan. Pop. 1,827. It has an annual fair, | NE of Carcassonne. Pop. in 1836, 2,258; in 1846, . 
- the trade of which consists in wédl, cattle, horses, | 2,110. It contains a fine church, which belonged to 
aa. Itry, grain, cloth, &c. . the ancient Benedictine abbey suppressed at the re- 
CA tor AUDEROT, a commune and town | volution; and has extensive manufactories of cloth, 
_ of France, in the dep. of Gironde, cant. of Saint-| distilleries of brandy, tanneries, a dye-work, and 


on the r. bank of the Garonne, 6 m. W of | marble-works. The environs are celebrated for their 
Pop. 1,307. marbles. This town was in the 4th cent. a village 


- CAUDRY, a commune of France, in the dep. of | named Bufentis. 
ate 

“CAU 
ship, in Mo 
























t, of Clary, 10 m. from Cambrai. Pop. | ©CAUNETTE (La), a commune of France, in the 
, 8,318. It has manufactories of tulle. dep. of Herault, cant. of Olonzac. Pop. 601, It 
AWAGA, a village of Mohawk town- | contains extensive lignite mines, which produced in 
ip, in Montgomery co., state of New York, U. S., | 1889, 47,586 quintals, valued at 78,488 francs. 
on the N side of the Mohawk. Pop. in 1840, 200—| CAUGMAHRY, a town of Hindostan, in the prov 
Also an Indian v. in Lower Canada, on the r. bank | of Bengal, district and 40 m. NW of Dacca. ¢ 
of the St. Lawrence, opposite to and about 1 m. dis-| CAUNPOOR, Cawnpory, or Knanrvr, arich and 
) tant: Lachine, It is proposed to execute a| fertile district of Upper India, in the Doab, and chiélly. 
}{. railroad from this point to join the Plattsburg and | between the Ganges and the Jumna rivers; bonnded b; 
Montreal railroad, in the township of Mooer’s, in| Onde on the NE; by Futtehpur and Kalpec on the $, 
Clinton co., in the state of New York, U.S., a dis-| by Bundlecund on the SW; and by Etawa, Bilah, and 
tance of 29} m. : Ferrukabad, on the NW. Area 2,650 sq. m. Its 
CA URI, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of| surface is level; and the soil is rich and highly culti-, 
which flows SSW, and unites with the Rio! vated. Its land-revenue in 1813-14 amounted to 
r m. WNW of San-Antonio-de-Castenheiro. |-£334,700. After the battle of Buxar in 1801, this ' 
ARI, a river of New Grenada, in Ecuador, | district was ceded to the British government. by um 
with the Caqueta or Japura, on the con- | vizier afterwards created king of Oude.—Its cap., of 
y the same name, is situated on the W side oF the 
|, a parish of Staffordshire, 7m. NW | Ganges, in N lat. 26° 30’, E long. 80° 13’, 625 m,. 
Area 1,458 acres. Pop. in 1851, 850.| from Calcutta, 38 m. WSW of Lucknow, It is built. 
LDWELL, a hamlet in the p. of Stapenhill, | in a straggling manner, on a sandy plain broken oc-_ | 
,4m. NNE of Burton-upon-Trent. Pop, | casionally into raviues. Its chief buildings are the 
B51, 153. wh : nee military hospital, assembly-room, theatre, custom-- 
K, or CauxKe, a parish of Derbyshire, 4 m. 
; Zouche. Area 880 ac. Pop. 79. 
5, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Nord, cant. of Saint-Jouan-de-I’Isle, 15 
an. Pop. 1,897. 
canton, commune, and town of 
the dep. of Calvados, arrond. of Bayeux. 


tre 19 com, Pop. in 1831, 11,177; 

ye town sy omy - a 
of Bayeux. Pop. in 183 ; in 
thas a considerable trade in horses, 
the rearing of the latter of which 


branch of ind . Inthe 
e Pesta 















house, and a Protestant church. The European 
houses are most of them large and roomy, standing _ 
in extensive ‘compounds.’ veral European : 
chants and shopkeepers reside here, and two or three 
indigo planters. As a military station, C. con 
with Meerut the honour of being the most importar 
in Upper Hindostan, for the necessity of maintair 
an extra available force contiguous to the | 
Oude has led to the concentration of a |: 
troops at C. The garrison usually consists 
ropean regiment of dragoons and one of 
alry; several battalions of foteaits Hrs 
a major-general in command, and the numero 
ed to the head-quarters of a large district. 
ren Torn tae nd cae ie i. 
ver, ng | -SCASON, All ne. 
usually poche upon a in 
C., and the er} e form 
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part a ‘gore of Chile, in thie 
mn’ ‘affluent of the Maule, rv, a 


(Banos - oe mineral baths of 
“ale prov. and 70 m. SSE of Santiago, in a 
Cadlayoal "The sprin the tetas near the source of the 


¢ are numerous, and differ 
a opts Safety in Le sl 
WAY, a village in the p. of Killury, in eo. 
st m. W of Listowel. Pop. 244. 

c USEWAY. See Giants’ Causeway. 

CAUSLUND., a parish and v. of Denmark, in 
Fanen, SE of Mittellahrt. Pop. 550. 

CAUSSADE, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Tarn-et-Garonne, arrond. 
of Montauban. The cant. comprises 10 com. Pop. 
in 1836, 14,158; in 1846, 13,699. The town, which 
is a pretty one, is 15 m. NE of Montauban, near the 
1. bank of the Caude. Pop. in 1841, 4,292. It con- 
tains manufactories of woollen and linen fabrics, and 
of sugar from beet-root; and has a considerabie trade 
in , flour, gin, poultry, cattle, dried fruit, truffles, 
and saffron, Fairs are held ten times | a-year. 

“CAUSSOT, a village of France, in the dep. of 
A lege, cant. of Cabanes, 19 m. SE of Foix. Pop. 
449. The environs contain mines of silver, copper, 
lead, and iron. 

CAUTARIO, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Matto-Grossoewhich rises in the Serra-Parecis, runs 
pe 4 and falls into the r. side of the Guapore, 80 

of the fort of Principe-da-Beira. 

CAUTEN, or Ivrertat, a river of Chile, which 
takes its rise in the Andes, to the W of the voleano 
of Chinal; runs W, and receives the Quepe on the 
1; unites with the Colpi and its tributaries; and 
after a total course of 219 m, falls into the Pacific 
7s W of Imperial, in S lat. 88° 47’ 40”, W long. 

26’, Its embouchure is capable of receiving 
Is of the | t size—The town of C. is situ- 
ated on the N bank, 40 m. E of Imperial. 

“CAUTERETS, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Hautes-Pyrenees, cant. and 9 m. S of Argeles, 
s 4 sr id mountain-stream, and in a valley, “a 

triangular hollow” surrounded by lofty pine- 

a estates, at an alt. of 2,900 ft. above sea-level. 

| Pop, in 1841, 1,054. The valley contains eleven 
fie et uented mineral springs of a temp. from 81° 

i e v. always contains an indigenous pop. 

of ‘about 600 or 800; and in the buildings appropri- 
‘ated to the reception of visitors nearly 1,000 persons 
accommodated. a is better sheltered than 

and is not subject to its fogs; while it is 

OFS 0) than the ty of Eaux- audes. 

{GAUS, former a anes o a has 
_ CAI form a district of France, in t 
SUID “compeised ‘tu the’ deg. o the 
pice! Cooter set 
cap., Yvetot, Eu, 
ontivilliers, and Harflenr. Tt was 


ES of Rome, and 5 . SSE of Pal 

CAVA, a small island of Scotl: 

ap, 14 m, SE of Honton-head. 
ittle above 3 m. in cireuit. 

CAVACURTA, a village of Venetian 
in the prov. of 
Pop, 1,450. 

CAVADO, or CaBADo, a river of P 
takes its rise in the Serra-de-Geren, in n 
Tras-os-Montes; By Montalegre; fr 
enters the prov. of Entre-Douro-e-Minhe 
its course WSW, receiving the Homem, 
and passing Barcellos and 
total course of 60 ni., of which 6 only are i 
falls into the Atlaitie a little below the latter. 

CAVAGLIA, a town of Piedmont, in me 
and 15 m.§8 of Biella. Pop. 2,600. 

CAVAILLON, a canton, commune, and t of 
France, in the dep. of Vaucluse, arrond. of Ay 
The cant. comprises 6 com. Pop. in 1836, 
in 1846, 18,859. The town is situated at the foot of — 
a hill, on the r. bank of the Durance, near the eon-_ 
fluence of the Coulon, 20 m. ESE of A : 
Pop. in 1886, 7,165; in 1846, 7,327.- Its. 
are narrow and dirty, but it contains a b 
town-honse and possesses numerous - spit 
mills, tanneries, a copper-work, and a | 
of vermicelli. The trade, which is very. ‘ 
sists in raw silk, dried fruit, olives, nuts, &e. 
are held three times a-year. The environs con 
extensive quarries of freestone, and 
quantities of fruit, including olives and 
madder and silk. C., the Cabellio of the F 
is of great antiquity, “and was in the Rom 
town of considerable im Tt still 
numerous Nap roe. of which the most 
are the ruins of a triumphal arch dior 
belonged to the peo age. <j ae 

CAVAILLON, a town in the island of | 
mingo, 9 m. W of Saint-Lonis, and 99m. 
Port-au-Prince. 

CAVAIVA, a river of Brazil, in the 
Matto-Grosso, which falls into the Ta 
NE of the confluefice of the Rio-dos-Ari 

CAVAJONE, a village of Venetian 
in the prov. and 14 m. NW of Verona, 

— m. 8 of Caprino, Pop. 1,500. «: has an 


CAVAK, a town of Turk in 
prov. of Romelia, sanjak and ». NI 
on the 1. bank and near the pectin 
the same name into the of Baseet: 

CAVALAINE, a hi bed 
Var, cant. of Saint-' 

Mediterranean. 

CAVALCANTE, a town 
cap. of a comarca of the oe 
of pelea see to ere Hep WwW esto? 


swe ote 





ATF a 15 
), @ commune and town of 
d , cant, of Nant, 9 m, 


: RE, a town of Piedmont, 
7 pene 
m. ‘OP. “i 

churches and 4 convents. 
; a town of Austria, in , in the 
of Innspruck, circle and m. NE of Trent, 
em bank of the Avisio and at the foot of the 
.. It contains a convent, and has a 
trade in timber. Fairs are held three 


VALIERE (Carr), the Sarpedon promonto- 
of the ancients, a broad headland or peninsula 
on the S coast of Asia Minor, in the pash. of Itchili, 
j and 21 m. SW of Salevke, in N lat. 86° 1’ 50”, 
long. 33° 42’ 40”, united to the continent by a 
w isthmus, of which alk the accessible parts 
ee neigh Tt consists of white ae: and = 
- to t of. 600 or 700 ft.—A little to the NE 
js an islet of the same name, 600 fath. long, and 100 
- fath. broad.—Also a promontory of the SW coast of 
Anatolia, in the sanjak of Mentesha, opposite the 
on the E side of the guif of Simi. 
A 4, a town of Turkey, in Romelia, 90 
‘Salonica, celebrated as having been the 
place of Mahomet Ali, the late ruler of Egypt, 
) eee herein 1769. The town is situated on 
e of land projecting into the sea. 
AVALLINIHOS ( o-pos), a river of Brazil, in 
1@ prov. of Santa-Catharina, an affluent of the 
mnel which separates the island of San-Francisco 
e continent. It is navigable for 8 m. 
L\VALLO (Care), a headland of Naples, on the 
‘coast of the prov. of Otranto, 5 m. E of Brin- 
in N lat. wd 88’.—Also a broad shen of land 
ie coast of Greece, in N lat. 38°, ong. 24° 2’, 
the $ coast of the bay of Marathon. 
LO, an island in the straits of Bonifacio, 
e SE extremity of the island of Corsica, in 
Al? 23’, and E long. 9° 16’. It contains traces 
it granite quarries. 
OS, a mountain of Brazil, in the prov. 
nti harina, which is crossed by the Strada 


rALLOS I ISLANDS, f island 
a group of islands near 
ast of P prov. of Entre-Douro-e- 


Pas of the embouckure of the Cavado, 


AVALLOS ([io pos), a river of Brazil, in the 
‘prov. 0 io-Grande-do-Norte. It forms the principal 
of the Piranhas, and is navigable for 


st vessels. ‘ 
\LLY, a town of U Guinea, on the 
t, at the mouth of the river of the same 
NE of Cape Palmas. The pop. has 
amount.to 10,000. The environs are 
wh el] pasturage. ‘I'he river C. 
nt the ob Spawned between 


outline is irregular; yet : 

coonieasents' fer So BE porte 

s¢ thcpererson pars of 260 Linen aan 
narrowest ; d 

from within 21 chr zre Atlantic ocean, at De 

bay, to within 18} m. of the Irish sea, at the bay.o! 

Dundalk. Its greatest length, from NB. to $) 

40 m.; its greatest breadth, in the opposite 

is 224 m.; and its area comprises 875,473 


arable land, 71,918 of uncultivated land, 7,325. of - 


plantations, 502 of towns, and 22,142 of 

all 477,360 — — NW projection, 

ing an area of about 84 sq. m., is a c ies of up: 
lands, and prevailingly pa he bleak, wild, and lofty. 
Several hills, in single masses, or in moderately pro- 
longed ridges, occur S of Ballyconnel, along the B 
border, and in some parts of the interior; but they 
are little more than sufligient to give a generally un- 
dulated or partially broken appearance to 9 . 


prevail- | 
ing expanse of cold champaign country, often bleak 


in aspect, and freely interspersed with and naked 
waste or pasture. 

Waters.} Loughs Cane and Nitty touch the N 
boundary of the NW projection. . The Cloddagh 
rivulet runs across the neck or isthmus of the pro- 
jection. The Woodford, the draining stream of 
SE district of co. Leitrim, forms the pleasant. lakes o} 
Woodford on the borders of Leitrim and Cavan, and 
traverses the latter co. 104m. NE to the Erne, Lough 
Gawnagh, 3m. in length, extends along the Sboundary, 
The Upper Erne, issuing from this lake, rans 20.7, 
nearly due N, right across the co., pagt Belturbet, to 
the head of Upper Lough Erne. This river, at abont 
the middle of its career in the co, expands into 
Lough Oughter. Lough Shillin, 44 m. in length, 
and nearly 2 m. in breadth, extends along the § 
boundary to within 5} m. of the nearest part of Lough 
Gawnagh. Two head-streams of the Blackwater, 


each about 11 m, in length, rise within less than 3 — 


m. of each other, and about the saine distance from 
the NE boundary of the county; both run, § 
SSE to Lough , Shy and after traversing 
lake of about 3 m. in length, re-appear in the sin 
stream of the Blackwater, which almost im eg 
passes into Meath. The Annalee and the h 
riyulets come in from Monaghan, at points 
tively 85 and 7} m. N of Shircock; ti 
point 34 m, W of Cootedill; and the united 
runs W to the Erne. 
Minerals.) Granite 


siren 


or 6 sq. m. immediately 


caregien a space of ‘B 
NW of Ballynenagh. , 
slate, greywacke, greywacke slate, and other modine 


cations of hard schistose rock of the Wern 4 
mitive and transition classes, oceupy by far 
greater part of the county. A formation of m 
stone grit, white sandstone, shale, and thin sh 
limestone and coal, occupies the greater ps 

NW projection of the county. Mountain o 

ferous limestone, with its accompanying stt 

pies about 11 sq. m. in the extreme 

from the shores of the 

worked on the extreme western b 

mined among the uplands in the 


. 


unite ata 





e,” says this document, “is in the most 

1 state inable; no draining or improve- 

c Most of the landlords are ab- 
= and no Toeciaghe or encouragement is given 
tenants. The consequence is, they and the 

ns al — verished. The land is mostly culti- 

the spade. The plough, when used, is 


 rechirg a rude instrument made by the farmer 
himself. Yet many patches, and even belts, and ex- 
of the county display a vigour of ‘soil, and 
Feces of produce, which might cheat a stranger 
apr that the whole co. is prosperous. 

in) Mer, the extent of ground under corn and, beans 
was: 7 acres, of which 99,753 acres were 


oats, ground under potatoes “and green crops 
was 12,878 acres; under flax 1,625 acres; in clover 
and meadow grass, 35,987 acres. The amount of 
live stock in 1847 was 9,685 horses; 8,599 asses; 
79;718 horned cattle; 9,892 sheep; 13,136 pigs; 
7,693 goats; and 182, 885 head of poultry. ‘—In 1841 
the number of farms in the co., from 1 acre to 5 
acres, was 10,878; from 5 to 15 acres, 12,231; from 
15 to 80 acres, 1,959; and upwards of 30 acres, 669; 
—and of these, 71 of the first class, 23 of the second, 
1 of the third, and 1 of the fourth, were in the civic 
districts. In 1847 the total number of holdings was 
27,161, of which 3,895 were under 5 aeres; 13,022 
under 15 acres; 6,507 under 30 acres; and 2,562 
above 80 acres.—In 1841, the plantations within the 
co) consisted of 7,325 acres; and the number of 
trees was 326,988, equivalent to 2,044 acres, 
the grand total of woods 9,369 acres. 

The weaving and bleaching of linen is 
the only manufacture of considerable value. The 
‘bleaching establishments, in 1802, were of such ag- 
grégate extent as to be capable of employing a capital 
of £45,500, and bleaching at a time 91,000 webs. 
The linen trade has expertenced prolonged and com- 
paratively great declension. Other manufactures and 
all the commerce of the co. may, with slight excep- 
— be summed up in breweries, distilleries, and 

exchange of farm and dairy produce for scanty sup- 

5 of sigs of aiitsh manufactures and colonial goods.— 
ogo aca of road through the county are 

and all traverse it in directions be- 
Papwaiit N. One enters from = 

an pe U1 ingscourt, Shircock, an 
il aes Gach Romeinoeah nd 

f passes eboro an 
18 vie . 0c yr 8 p hegtyypeel i bow 
a le passes t h 
fer ia and Cavan, sends "ot 


pper Lou ightee, 

Bridge 249, Seradon, 242, and 
selling Swanlinbar, 406, 

Kilsub, 173, and Ballyeonnel, ia 
Clementstown, 100, 
2,105;—and in Tulle 
Arvagh, 698, and Scra\ 
sections on the 8 and 
dio. of Kilmore, and po er bat. ph 
extent. i 

Statistics.} The annual valuation 
under the poor-law acts in 1841 was £248, 
The estimated rental to we eyes is ‘2101,8 
the estimated valu of lan 
In 1847, the valuation to poor-law was rat £3i4,7 
The county returns two members to par! 
constituency at the close of 1840 pel aeian ce to 
and consisted of 263 £50 freeholders, 140 £201 } 
holders, 1,506 £10 freeholders, 19 £20 
115 £10 leaseholders, and 7 £10 ren 
Ist Feb. 1847, the constituency amounted to 
of whom 256 were £50 freeholders ; and 1,052, £ 
holders. Pop. in 1831, 227,933; in 1841, 
All the following statistics are those of 1841. 
120,814; females, 122,344; families, 42,592. Tn! 
houses, 40,964; uninhabited built houses, 
in the course of erection, 70. Families j 
class houses, 455; in second class honses, 7402; im 
third class houses, 20,107; in fourth class | 
14,628, Families employed — in agric 
81 ‘887; in manufactures and trade, 8,388; 
pursuits, 2,367. Families dependent chiefly on 
means and professions, 780; on the directin; 
bour, 12,232; on their own manual labour, 2: 
means not <pecified, 743. Pop. in i 1740 

] At the time of the : 

now’constitutes the county of Cavan was Brettiny, Brie 
or Brenny, and was held by the clan ap in t 
Elizabeth it was erected into a sheriffdom, and div! 
baronies, which were assign or 
O'Reilly sept. In 1610, a 
forfeited by the rebellion of Oo 
great design became adopted of a 
Cavan, which might otherwise have been p 


unchallenged in the possession of 
into the seat of a great British colony, v 


_ CAVAN, a post and market cama 
above co., and eon te oe 
the p. of Urn 
oh mE of an mes a tri 
m. E of ane hter, 
len. Nearly the ale tonal " 


wtary of < 





de is of large = Seaee and com- 

‘mands a | extent of surrounding country. Pop. 

in 1831, : 3; in 1851, 3,087. Houses 451. Fami- 

4094 ar in agriculture, 150; in manufac- 
_. tures and trade, 341; 


in other pursuits, 199. 
VAN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 


the Cote Nor cant. of La Roche-Derrien, 7 m. 
‘SE of Lannion. Pop. 1.831. 
-CAVANELLA, a town of Venetian Lombardy, on 


_ the L. bank of the Adige, 4 m. SW of its entrance 
into the Adriatic, and 22 m. SSW of Venice. . 
~~ CAVANELLA-DI-PO, a canal of Venetian Lom- 
hardy, which issues from the Po 5 m. SE of Adria, 
ech m. NW along the confines of the prov. of the 
itic, and unites with the canal Bianco. It forms, 
with the canal of Loreo, a comr€unication between 
the Adige and Po. 

_CAVANILLAS, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 

in the proy. and SW of Soria. 
~  CAVARZERE, a town of Venetian Lombardy, 
, coe “ae and 25 m. SSW of Venice, and 12 
1, of Chivggia, on the Adige, by which it is di- 
vided into two parts, named from their relative posi- 
tion C. Destro and C. Sinistro. Pop. 7.000. This 
town has considerable commerce in cattle, silk, wood, 


grain, and 

__ ©AVASO, a town of Venetian Lombardy, in the 
cirele and 29 m. NW of Treviso. Pop. 2,500. It 
possesses mannufactories of cloth, linen, hats, and dye- 


- SGAWAURY, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Para, which inosculates with the Hyucara and Ama- 


-  CAVA-ZUCCHERINA, or Cava-Zuccartma 

fe age of Venetian Lombardy, in the prov. 

d 18 m. NE of Venice, district and 8 m. SE of 

nta. a, at the junction of an old arm of the 
with the canal of the same name. 

VAZZO, a village in the duchy and 12 m. NNE 

and 4 m. SE of La Mirandola. Pop. 


-CAVE (Nortu), a parish and township of the E. 
‘R. of 63 m. SSE of Market-Weighton. 
rea € ig Pop. 1,138. Area of t. 8,270 
(Sours), 'a-parish and township of the E. 
tkshire, 17} m. SE of Market-Weighton. 
eee ‘op. 1,421. Area of t. 4,630 
G0, a of Venetian Lombardy, 

og te aa district and 7m. N 
near the r. bank of,the Adda. Pop. 


H, a parish of Suffol E. of 
spthe 8 hy the Stour tee anes 


H, a township of Windsor co., in the 
U.S, 74 m. 8 of Montpelier, wa- 
Twenty Mile stream. Pop. 


CAYERSFIELD, a parish of Oxfordshire, 14 m. 
N of Bicester. Area 1,200 acres. NBR Ny 
CAVERSHAM, a parish of Oxtorlebine 1lm.N- 
of Reading. Area 4,772 acres. Pop. 1,752. 9° 
CAVERSWALL, a parish of Staffordshire, 4 m. 
W cf Cheadle, intersected by a branch of the ‘ 
Area 5,300 acres. Pop. 1,581. ° ‘eeep TOS 
CAVERTITZ, a village of Saxony, in the circle of 
Nieissen, NW of Strehla. Pop. 296. i 
CAVERTON, a village in the p. of dickford, in 
Roxburghshire, 44 m. S of Kelso. Pop. 50. , 
CAVERY, Cavcvery, or Kavenrt, a river of Hin- 
dostan, which takes its rise in the Western Ghauts, © 
in the Koorg country, at an alt. of 4,000 ft. above 
sea-level; runs in a circuitous course between banks: 
richly clothed with forests, until it enters the prov. of 
Mysore ; at Cananore, bends ESE; receives the Hen- 
navutty on the 1.; passes Seringapatam, and is joined 
by the Cabbany on the r., and on the |, on the con- 
fines of the prov., by the Shinsha and Arkavutty. 
Thence it directs its course SSE, forming the line of 
separation between the prov. of Coimbatur and Sa- 
lem,*and receives on the r. the Bovary, Noil, and 
Ambraddy. After the junction of the last river it 
takes an ESE direction, and on reaching the plains 
of the Carnatic divides about 10 m. above Trichino- + 
poly into two branches, one of which, taking ‘the 
name of Colerun, runs NE and falls into the bay of 
Bengal at Porto-Novo; the other retainin, ori- 
ginal appellation, subdivides into uneroue bak ches, 


the 
nm 
forming the delta in which Tranquebar, Carricall, &c.,' 


are situated. It has a total course of »bont 420m, 
The C. is not generally fordable. Its smallest dej 
may be 2 or 24 ft., but the greater portion is much be-' 
yond this; and from May to November it cannot be 
forded in any part of its course from a short distance 
below Bajamandla: it is indeed swollen by the rains ' 
of both monsoons, but chiefly by those of the SW. 
The island of Seringapatam is formed in the C. by 
its separating into two branches, which meet again, — 
and enclose an island 34m. long, and 1 m. broad. 
The waters of the river were particularly low when — 
the storming party crossed its rocky bed on the 4th_ 
May, 1799, and carried the breach in the fortress at — 
the NW angle of the island. A few hours after-— 
wards, the C. swelled so much from the rains as even 
to cover the breaching-batteries on the opposite yb 
and continued in that state for some months. 
established passages over the C. are few in number, — 
The only safe passage at all seasons of the year is 
by the bridges which lead over the island of Serin- 
gapatam. At Sisasammudram, 40 m. from af 
—where the river divides into two branches and de-— 
scends in two separate falls of 200 ft. and 800 ft-—a 
magnificent bridge, 1,000 ft. in length, by 13 ft. 
breadth, and 23 ft. in height, ( 





IAF 3 
; 


i ‘is here occasionally | fordable none 
ss C, isa considerable entrepot 
‘ trade of the E coast. 

_ CAVEZZANA D’ANTENA, a parish and village 
snp apg er comp. of Pisa, in the Val-di-Ma- 
gra, 9m. of Pontremoli. Pop. 206. Mines of 

exist here. 
3 VI, or Cave, a town in the States - of- the- 
: Chureh, 26 m. ESE of Rome, and 8m. E of Pa- 
Testrina. Pop. 2,000. 
CAVI Vi (Rovoa’ prt), a village 3 m. distant from the 
town of Cavi in the States-of-the-Church, on a high 
: table-land of the Guadagnolo mountain. 

-CAVIANA, an island of Brazil, in the estuary of 
the Amazon, to the N of the island of Marajé, and 
separated from the continent ou the W by the canal 
of | nza. Its greatest breadth is 13 m.; its cir- 
cumf. 28 m. It contains a small town, named Ro- 
bordello, now nearly depopulated, and to the NE of 
the town a large rural establishment, called the Fa- 
zenda-da-Caridade, belonging to an hospital in Belem. 
The surface of this island, which is flat, is to a great 

extent covered with macacu trees. The soil is fertile, 
and affords excellent pasturage. 

CAVICUNA, a town in the island of Luzon, in 
the Asiatic archipelago, on the N coast. 

CAVIGNAC, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Gironde, cant. of Saint-Savin. Pop. 715. 

» CAVILLARGUES, a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of Gard, cant. of Bagnols, 10 m. 
NE of Uzis. Pop. 846. 

CAVILLI, an inlet of the Asiatic archipelago, in 
the Mindoro sea, between the islands of Palawan and 
be in N lat. 9° 15’, E long. 120° 45’. It belongs 

ritain. 

 CAVIOLA (Carn), a headland on the coast of 
the isle of Palma, in the Canary group. 

“CAVITAL, a ae of Hindostan, in the prov. and 

85 m. SE of ey, 

CA eek: a town and port of the is- 
land of “pion Asiatic archipelago, on the bay and 8 
m,$ of Manila. Pop. 5,000, chiefly Spaniards, It is 
situated on a tongue of land which encloses the har- 
Felipe. oy SW, and is defended by the —_ of San- 

t possesses an extensive military epot, an 

_arsenal, and building-docks, and contains 2 churches 

and 8 convents. This town was formerly very flour- 
* “ and is still the most important fortress and 

: of the principal commercial entrepots belonging 

wit rab the group of the Philippines. rom 
lined its position to be in N lat. 14° 29’ 9", E 
ai 60" 40”. 


Ea town of Piedmont, in the prov. and 7 
‘inerolo, and 25 m. SW of Turin. Pop. 
ees ie re 
Scopes meee! 


of Horncastle. 


in a N course parallel to | 
near to the sea, discharges 4 
Dilly, in N lat. 11° 59”. 
CAVRIA, a town of Austria, | 
and 26 m. WSW of Belluno, on 
Canal Bovo. s 

CAVRIGLIA, a parish and village’ 
the comp. of Sienna, 5 m. W of Monte 
623. . 

CAW.. See Kansas. 
CAWKWELL, « parish of Line 
Area 540 acres. 

CAWNPORE. See Cacnrorp. — ui 

CAWOOD, a parish in the W. R. of ¥i 
m. ENE of Leeds, on the 1. bank of the On 
io crossed by * ferry. Area 2,840 acres,’ ~ 
: ite 
CAWSAND BEACON, or Cawsorx, a bill 
Deyonshire, in the N part of Dartmoor, 1,792 ft. in’ 
height above sea-level. It formed one of the 
of the great triangulation on which the 
maps are based. 

CAWSTON, a parish of Norfolk, 24 1s E ‘of 
Reepham, mf a branch of the Wensum. | Area 
4,296 acres. . 1,184. 

CAWTHORN , a township in the p. of 
N. R. of Yorkshire. Area ,540 acres. Pop. 

CAWTHORNE, a parish in the W. R. of Yor 
shire, 44 m. NW of Barnesley. Area 8,440 
Pop. 1,254. The Barnesley canal ¢ 
Barnby bridge, in the parish. 

CAWTHORPE, a hamlet in the p. of 
Lincolnshire. Pop. 7. ), Wise 

A PE (Lirrie a parish of Lincolnshire, 
8 m. SSE of Lots. Area 460 acres. 233. 

CAWTON, a township in the p. of ‘ H 

of iar aie bt m. from Helmesley. Area 


Po 

AXA. DE-MUERTOS, or THe Comers, an 
of the West Indies, half-way between the 
SW points of the island of Tore lice, in in Nl 
50’, W long, 66° 30’. 4 

CAXAMARCA, a province and town of P 
the intendancy of Truxillo. The prov. ¢ 
superficies nearly 120 m. in length from N 
bounded on the N by New Grenada; o ) 
prov. of Chachapoyas; on the SE by tl thet , 
on the § by the prov. of G@ 
W by that of Lambeque. It is intersected 
W by the Andes, and on the E by 
and its tributaries. This prov., from ti 
of.its surface, exhibits the Racen r 
but its soil is generally 
great abundance, cotton, Vode x 
rous medicinal herbs, mage € 
to large herds of — 
silver, copper, lead, and 
tories of common cloth, linen ae 


iat. 





where Sore Ipa was basely put to 

on the 29th of August, 1553; and about a mile 
are the thermal springs called the Banos-del- 

the ‘Baths of the Incas,’ of a temp. of 156°, 
much frequented. The name of the town 
— Cassamarca or Kazamarca, that is, 


[ARQUILLA, atown of Peru, in the dep. 
of. ‘anin, on the road from Pasco to Huanco, in the 
haar of Pataz. 

‘TAMBO, a province and town of Pern, in 
‘intendancy of Junin, The prov. is bounded on 
2 N by the prov. of Huayas, Huari, and Huama- 
; on the E by that of Huanco; on the S by the 
os gs Lima; and on the W by the prov. of 
prising an area 120 m. in length, and 
sini or in breadth. It is intersected by the 
caw excepting in the valleys, possesses little 
of climate. Tt produces, however, grain and 
--in con le quantities, and abounds with 
le and sheep. The wool of the latter and cochi- 
}form the chief articles of its commerce.—The 
of. the same name, is situated on the E side of 
@ Andes, 150 m, NNE of Caxatambo. 
free a village of Portugal, in the prov. of 
‘Estremadura, on the Tagus, and near Lisbon. It 
s a royal castle. 
eOARTAS or Caxtas-p,8-ALpras-ALTAS, a town 
of Brazil, cap. of a comarca of the same name, in the 
of Maranham, on the r. bank of the Itapicuru, 
m. SSE of Maranham or San Luis, and 125 m. 
of Oeivas. It was originally an Indian set- 
but was erected into a town by the Portu- 
811. It possesses a considerable trade in 
cotton; and is now one of the most impor- 
pore se the prov. The Itapicuru is navigable 
of Rozafio, which lies between the town 
ane and C.—The comarca of C., originally 
led Aldeas-Altas, extends from the Parnahiba on 
’ the Mearim on the W, and is conterminous 
-and § with the districts of Codo and Pas- 
Tienes. meen and the rearing of catile 
| the chief employments of its inliabitauts. 
1 oe. See AKKONADA * 
an island of Turkey in Asia, 2m. SW of 
Cancoeantd in N lat. 35° 18’ 20”, E long. 
a. about 6m. in length; and though gen- 


gmp neces a little corn and 
ois at _ 100 houses on a little 


in Asia, 
Caxo, in 


Fe hss Gacmomcns 
}-PULO, a small island of Tu 
ipel aa ae aneel 


with the ra. 
CAYACANCA, a eatituct of the a 
Brazil, in the prov. of Santa-Catharina. 

CAYACARA, a town of Venezuela, in the de 
and on the r. bank of the Orinoco, 6} » the. 
tion of the Manapire, and 20 m. ENE of that o 
Apure.—Also a town 15 m. WSW of the 
opposite the confluence of the Mancapra, 

GAY AMA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. 0 
division of Rio-Negro, which flows into the 
on the r. bank, 40 m. ESE of Ega or Teffe. 

CAYAMBE, or Cagamnr’-Urce, a summit of ‘the 
Andes, in the republic of Ecuador, 45 m. ENE” 
Quito, nearly under the e ——— line. Tt rises 
in the form’ of a tranca cone, to the of 
19,548 ft. above sea-level, and is one of the 
_ most remarkable of the mountain-summits of 

uito. 

CAYAPOS, . See Catapo, 

CAYARI. See Maperra river 

CAYCOS, or Caicos, a numerous group of 
or islands in the Caribbean sea, lying between N lat. 
21° and 22°, and W long. 71° 20’ to 72° 80’, The 
principal are Kast C., or Grand C., of which the NE 
point is in N lat. 21° 437 W long. 71° 24’; North C.; 
Providenciales, or North-west C.; and the Little or 
West C.; of which the point is in N lat. 21° 874, 
W long. 72° 28)’. The entire group had a pop. of 
557 in 1847, chiefly engaged in rearing stock and 
produce for the Turks Islands market. 

CAYENNE, an island of French vg ae 
rated from the continent of S America by the 
Cayenne on the W, and the Mahury or Ottya, on ae 
FE; and by the canal called Rivitre-du-Tour-de-V'Tsle, 
which unites these two rivers. It is low in sw 
ond does not exceed 86m. in cireumf. The situa- 
tion of the island makes it a most unfit place for a 
settlement, and for the capital of the colony, Tt 
would probably have .fared better with the 
colonists if they had fixed their residence on t F 
mainland, which opposite the island is hilly and’ 
mountainous, and in this respect is distinguished’ 
from the greater part of the Guayana coast, which is 
for the most part low and swampy, and 
continual inundations both from the sea | from” 
the rivers which rush impetuously down the moun- 
tains. All the productions of the mainland are’ 


raised on the island, but with this difference, tha ‘the | \ 


soil of the latter “is "exhausted, and does not e 
repay the planter for his expenses and labour. 
number of inhabitants’ on the island in 1681 
7,923, of whom 5,028 were slaves. The t 
situated in N lat. 4° 56’ 15”, W long. 52° 16) 
damine}, close to the sea-side, on the r. bank, 
near the mouth of the Coromnara river, PPh 

a league broad, and ; 


general} 
‘and the W branch of of whieh form 





y 
; tons, all employed in the coasting-trade. 

=t ana (French), 

a (Lms), a town and port of the West In- 
; . of the dep. du Sud, in the island of Hayti 
on the S coast, opposite the island 

15 m. WSW of St. Louis and 100 m, 
WW of Pon. E ery in N lat. 18° 11/10”, W 

Pop. 8,000; a to the revolution 
it amounted to 12,000. It lies in a marshy and 
unhealthy but fertile district; and possesses a consi- 

derable trade in sugar, cotton, coffee, and indigo. 
thir to town sustained extensive damage by a hurri- 
cane in 1831. 

CAYES-JACMEL (Les), a small town and port 
of the West Indies, in the island of St. Domingo, 
dep. de l'Ouest, 14 m. E of Jacmel, and 24 m. 8 of 

-Prince, at the mouth of a small river. 
_CAYEMITES. See Cayires. 
CAYETANO-ISLANDS, a group off the E coast 

near Cape Sur, in S lat. 53° 53’, W 
09’. 

pinta & commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Somme, cant. of Saint-Valery-sur- 
Somme, on the 1. bank and near the entrance of the 
Somme into the straits of Dover, and 19 m. W of 
Seite Pop. in 1841, 2,796. It has a small 


2 OAT EAR (Lx), a canton, commune, and town of 
Pd in the dep. of Herault, arrond. of Lodive.— 
The cant. aamiorince 8 com. Pop. in 1831, 8,644; in 
1841, 8,452. The town is situated on a rocky pla- 
teau, 11 m. N of Lodive. Pop. 824. 

 CAYLUS (Le), a canton, commune, and town of 

Ere in the dep. of Tarn-et-Garonne, arrond. 
-f Montauban. The cant. comprises 7 com. Pop. 
in 1831, 10,594; in 1841, 9,928. The town, which 
is of considerable antiquity, is on the r. bank of the 
Bonnette, 28 m. NE-of Montauban. Pop. in 1841, 
5,152; in 1846, 5,402. It possesses a considerable 
trade in grain, and has 11 annual fairs. 

GAYMAN, a small river of S Africa, in the dis- 


Dae 


AYM AN pia Cy a lake of Mexico, in the prov. 
SW of Cohahuila, in the desert of 
9 le~ ~Mapimi. It discharges its waters by the 


NS, three islands in the Caribbean sea, 
leagues NNW of Point Negril, between 79° 


80. 
eh aas lency of 


flowing into the sea 10 m. SE of 


24’ A long., we a di 

of Grand C, is in N lat. 
ed ’, It is about 1} m. in ye 

‘oad, and is the only one inhabited. 
e, the average height Femara he 
ft.; and is covered a coon 
anchorage on the ts 
and arrow-root. The 


i and- ) 
m. WNW of Balabac. 
me CAYMEN, a town of 
and 16 m. NE of Ki 
MITES (‘THe), two 
Grand | 


Grad eke in N ‘aoa 18° 
78° 39; and is 5 m. in 
breadth of 33m. Its hi one we DO 
sea-level. The Petite C. lies to the] 
CAYO, 11 but conspicuous isle 
A a sma t 
channel, 18 leagues SSE of Cape Roxo, 
negantbian coast. 
CAYON, a town of Spain, in Galic 
and 9m, Ww of Corunna, and 
Carballo, at the entrance o' 2 small river i 
Atlantic—Also a small river in the ; 
Christopher, in the @. of St. Mary, which “falls 
the sea on the E coast, to the SE of Madan-polet: 
CAYOR. See Kayor. DF 4) 
CAYO SAL, or Sart Kay, an islet on the: 
side of the Anguilla bank, in N lat. badlhadlid 
long. 80° 17’ 38”. ades 
CAYO VERDE, or Green Kay, an islet” at’ whe, 
SE extremity of the Great Bahama bank, in N 
22° 1’, W long. 75°10’. It rises to a height 


‘above the sea. Its length does not execed } mi; 1 


its only vegetation consists of wild 
pear, and a kind of camphire. 
CAYPHA. See Karra. : 
CAYRES, a canton and commune of F 
the dep. of the Haute-Loire, arrond. of Le Pi 
cant. comprises 6 com. Pop. in 1831, 
1841, 4,534. The village is 10 m. SSW of 
ae 1,179. 
AYRIRIS, or Carntets (Serra). See. 
CAYROS (Port), a headland of 
cia, prov. of Lugo, 10 m. WNW of 
long. 7° 10’. 1 tng 
CAYRU, a town of Brazil, in the prov, of 
comarea of Valenca, in S lat. 18°27, W_ F 
It is situated on a small island of the samme 
formed by the rivers Tinhare and 
15 m, above their entrance into the A 
principal streets are paved, and contain 
sized houses, two churches, an 
sical school, and a convent.—The district of C. com: 
prises, in addition to the island of the same na 
the adjacent islands of Morro and Galli 
abounds with excellent timber. Pop. : 800: o 
CAYSTER, or Keonvx - Mexver [i @, * 
Mender}, a river of Asiatic Turkey, w! : 
the Bos-dagh, or Timolws, and flows ina wii 
prevailingly W course through the 
to the gulf of Skalanova, os hich 
point a little to the N of E 2 
coun between ; 
lon: to the head of the 


the N, and the ran PrP ni 


ander or 
of the 









iegilana. 21m. in breadth. 
district is inhabited by a tribe of 
ed Indians of the same name. 
A, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 










 soticg and partido of Burgos. 
YUGA, a township of Upper Canada, in the 
“Niagara district. Pop. in 1841, 837, It is inter- 


‘sected by the Grand river, the banks of which abound 
with timber, chiefly white oak. It contains a village 
same 


of the same name, pleasantly situated on the Grand 
river, 15 m. above Dunnville, and on the road from 


- Simcoe to the Falls of the Niagara. Pop. about 70. 
In the vicinity is a bed of whige gypsum. Timber 
forms the chief article of local trade.—Also a county 
state of New York, U.S., comprising a surface of 
8q. m.ybordered on the N by L: e Ontario, and in- 
‘by Seneca river, the Erie canal, and West- 
@ sailroad. Tn the centre is Owasco lake; on the 
es lake; and on the W a lake of 
‘same name. It contains also several salt and 
springs; the former are very extensive, and 
: The soil is generally productive. Pop. in 
47,948; in 1840, 50,238. Cap., Auburn.—Also 
i in the above co., in Aurelins township, 162 
mm. of Albany, on the NE part of the lake of the 
same name, which is here crossed by a bridge 1,850 
: a. .and a railroad bridge still longer. Pop 
} 1840, 300. The lake, which lies between Seneca and 
Tompkins counties, is 40 m. in length, and from 1 to 
? bie broad. It is very deep, and discharges itself 
icaae river. It contains fine fish, and its 
are highly cultivated. A steam-boat commu- 
hetween C, bridge and Ithaca, at the opposite 
of the lake. 
‘A, a township of Chemung co., in the state 
heer York, U. 5. 188 m. WSW of ‘Albany. It 
: a hilly surface, and is drained by a creek of 
@ same name and its tributaries. Pine and hem- 
form its principal growth. Pop. in 1840, 835. 
A, a town of Bolivia, in the prov. and 40 m. 
Potosi, near the 1. bank of the Gura.— Also a 
m of La Plata, in the Llanos de — on the r. 
Sem cance or Araguai Guazu. 


DE-LASTERRA, a town of Spain, in 
i cap. of a judicial partido, in the prov. and 
NNE of It is situated in the moun- 
of Constantine ne the mo ra and Biar, 
; it antiq ‘op. 18,072. It contains 
che ee and hospitals, and has 
0 of cloth. A fair is held here wre 


can 
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~ CAZAR. See Kasr. : 
CAZAU, a hamlet of France, in the 


bias 
Gironde, cant. and com. and 8 m. 8 of La- s dep the | 


a a the great lagune of the same name. 


geen ime 

AZAUBON, @ canton, commune, and a 
i | in the dep. of Gers. The cant. com 
com.-+ Pop. in 1881, 12,583; in 1841, ber py ie 
town is 27 m. W of Condomyon the r. bank of the 
Donze. Pop. 2,657. It contains extensive distilleries 
of brandy distinguished by the name of ‘ Armagnac.’ 

CAZAUX-LAYRISSE, a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Haute-Garonne, cant. of Ssint-Best. 
222. It contains some copper-mines. 

AZE (La), a village of France, in the d of 
the ac cant. and 10m. WNW of La Caune, Pop. 
2,074. 

CAZEGUT, or Casecu’s, an island of Senegam- 
bia, in the group of the Bijiiga or Bis8agos islands, 
in N lat. 11° 30’, W long. 16°. 

CAZEMBE. Sce Kazempa. 

CAZENOVIA, a township of Madison co., in the 
state of New York, U.S., 113 m. NW of Albany. 
It is generall hilly, and is watered by Chittenango 
creek, which flows Ni into Oneida lake. In the centre 
is a lake of the same name. The soil consists of @ 
fertile gravelly loam. Pop. in 1840, 4,153. 

CAZE’RES, a canton, commtne, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Haute-Garonne, arrond. of 
Muret. The cant. comprises 18 com. Pop.in 1881, 
12,753; in 1841, 11,938. The town is situated on the 
1. bank of the Garonne, 27 m. SW of Muret. Pop. 
in 184), 2,471. It contains manufactories of woollen 
fabrics, hosiery, and candles, tanneries and dye- 
works, and has three annual fairs. A fine e- 
nade separates the suburbs from the town.—Also & 
commune and town of France, in the dep. of 
cant. of Grenade-sur-l’Adour, on the r. bank of the 
Adour, 11 m. SE of Mont-de-Marsan. Pop, 962." It 
contains manufactories of woollen fabrics and hats, 
tanneries and dye-works, Cloth forms its chief arti- 
cle of commerce. 

CAZERES. See Caceres. . 
CAZES-MONDENARD, a commune of Feeadé, 
in the » dep. of the Tarn-ct-Garonne, cant. of Lauzerte, : 

ms in 1841, 8,002. , 

AZIGA, a town of Sudan, in the kingdom of 
Houssa, 80 m. E of Guari. bei 

CAZILLAC, a commune of France, in the’ ep. of 
Lot, cant. of Martel. Pop. 1,084. bidiis i 

CAZIQUA See Cassiquiart. — ite 

CAZIQUEL, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of SaB- 
Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, which falls into” the 2 
psy oe confluence of the To! 

A, a town of Turkey 
in the sanjak of Sarukhan, on whe gu tS 


m..N of Sm : 
of the 8 coast of 

















































CAZON 


Cuba, in N lat. pits w 


| 


| 
i 
i 
|: 
I 
iy 
" 
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and great exce 


of thet a Cao in oN lat. <rae, t 


river of Spain, which takes 7 rise in the 
prov. of ek runs S, passing belo, 

_ Cea, and Sahagiin; Sener em 3 
gh the prov. pe Valladolid, passing Maporyp, 
2-entering the prov. of Leon, falls, after a total | 
ourse of 90 m., into the Esla, 10 m. WSW of Bal- 
, and 38 m. ENE of Benevente.—Also a town in 
prov. and 30 m. ESE of Leon, partido and 7 m. 
4 n, on the |, bank of the river of the same 
“name. Pop. 1,200,—Also a town of Portugal, in the 


prov. of Beira, comarca and 32 m. WSW of Guarda, 


onthe Serra d’Estrella. Pop. 1,400. It contains a 


orc an hospital, and an alms-house. Sce also 


; nee (Sax-Cristo’BAL-pE), a town of Spain, in 


cia, in the prov. and 10 m. NW of Orense, par- 
tido of Senorin-de-Carballino. Pop. 1,000. 

ee, Me Tre or SHARA, a maritime province 
of Brazil; bounded on the N by the Atlantic; on the 
E by the provinces of Rio-Grande-No-Norte and Pa- 
; on the 8 by the prov. of Pernambuco, from 
which it is separated by the Sierra Borboréma; and 
on the W by the prov. of Piauhi, from which it is 
‘separated by the Sierra Hibiapaba and its northern 
prolongation. Its area is estimated in the Dice. 
Geog. do imp. do Brazil at about 4,600 Portuguese 
sq. leagues. Scheffer estimated it at 3.311 German 
sq. ™m.5. but this admeasurement evidently comprises 
itories now annexed to other provinces. In the 
‘Weimar Almanach for 1848, the area is stated at 
1,600 German sq. m. or 33,980 English sq.m. The 
surface rises bocieaty from the coast towards the S; 
and all its important rivers have a course from S to 
N.. The principal rivers are the Jaguaribe, the Ceara, 
the Mandebs, and the Camozim, Cotton, fruits, 
ms, dye-woods, salt, cattle, and hides, are the prin- 

cipal articles of export. Its cattle are highly esteemed. 
e carnauba palm (Coriphera cerifera) is abundant 

is prov., and furnishes the Indian pop. at once 
oa food, houses and raiment; and the melancia or 
water-melon is oii here in unwonted profusion 
ence.—The pop. was estimated in 

sae a 160,000; in 1843 at 180,000. A large pro- 
consists of Indians in a state of semi-bar- 

In 1841, the number of primary schools was 

sep pupils; and 7 Latin schools with 46 

rov. is divided into 8 comarcas, and 


ds 8 deputies to the general legislative assembly. 
STts_ ial assembly is cipal a 4 senators, 
nd 28 deputies.—Its princi are the cap., 


name,’ ronarle air Aracati, Botarite, Cas- 

Granja, le6, Imperatiz, Inhamuz, Jar- 

fdcatamchinn, Rio-de-Sangue, San- 

i Se-7%e Sobral, Januaria, Vicosa, 

times denominated Forraneza, _ 
is in S lat. 8° 42’ 58”, W 

7m. NW of the mouth of | r 


same name, which ri 
the city of C., and 
Velha, near Mocori 
searcely navigable 
across its mouth. 


of Rio-Grande-do-Norte, which d 

Serra Borboréma, runs NE, and falls i 

tic to the N of the embonchure of the G 

lat. 87° 84/53”. It is navigable for so 

canoes. 3. SFE 
CEARCY, a township of Phillip’s co., in 

of Arkansas, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 359, 2 

CEAUCE, a commune of France, in ar 
Orne, cant. of Dromfront. Pop. in 1841, reel 

CEAULEMONT, a commune of France, in 
of the Indre, cant. of Eguzon. Pop. 1,107. 

CEAUX, a commune of France, in the dep. at 
Manche, cant. of Ducey, on the English 
Pop. 815. It contains numerous salt-works. | 

CEAUX-D’ALLE’GRE, a commune of 
in the dep. of the Haute-Loire, cant. of Alle 
m. NW of Le Puy. Pop. 1,495. 

CE’BAZAT, or Cepassat, a commune of 
in the dep. of Puy-de-Dome, cant. and 3 m 
Clermont-Ferrand. Pop. in 1841, 2,126, ” 

CEBOLAS, a parish of Brazil, in the 
Rio-de- Janeiro, district of Parahiba-d 
Serra-dos-Orgaos. : 

CEBOLLA, or Cevo.1a, a town of Spain, 
Castile, in the prov. and 30 m. W of Toledo, 
side of a hill, near the r. bank of the Tagua. 
2,800. It contains two churches, a palace bel 
to “36 dukes of Alba, and an hospital. It was for 
merly a town of considerable importance. Hie 
virons produce good wine. ) 

CEBOLLERA (Sterra), a mountail 
Spain, in Old Castile, which extends pan! 12) 
on the confines of the prov. of Soria and B 
highest has an alt. of 6,929 ft. above 

CEBOLLEROS, a town of Spain, in O! 
in the prov. and 42 m. NNE of 
9 m. ESE of Villarcayo, near the 1. bank 0 

CEBREROS, a town of Spain, in Old G 
of a judicial partido, in the prov. and 30 m 
Avila, near the N bank of the Alberch 
here crossed by a stone bridge. _ 

CEBRET, a mountain of scp 
prov. of Pontevedra, comarca of Le 
Vigo, which contains a fountain 1 
near the source of the Loriz, which be 
flow,.and to noms waren Salen e 

CEBRONES-DEL-RIO, a town 
prov. and 28 m. SSW of Leon, ° 
of La Baneza, on the 1. bank of the O: 

CECCANO, a town of the § 
in the delegation and 5 m, § o 

. bank of the Sacco. — 





CH (DEL ALCO} Gaxes), a town of | 
* and partido and 9 m. 
hess bank of the Salon. 
N, a village in the p. of Castle- CEDEIRA, or Cunerra, a town. and. 
song hy ia WNW of Mallow. Pop. 846. | Spain, in Galicia, in the prov. and 24 m. 
~CECIN SA, a river of Tuscany, which takes its rise | Corunna, and partido of Sante Mattes 
; ad Sienna, to the N of Montieri, at an | on a bay of the same =a. 
Bay, 903 ft. rete pera nd NNW; ae — LLO, a pg a in babs gt f 
if bends a @ prov. of Pisa; intersects the | the prov. and 18 m. N of Toledo, partido: # kote 
} maremma of and Volterra; and afier a total wsw of Hlescas, < m : 
A ae of 42 m., flows into the Mediterranean near| CEDILLO-DE-LA-TORRE, a town of | in 
= hae the same name, and 22 m, SSE of Leg- | Old Castile, in the prov. and 88 m. NE of : 
@ affluent is the Stezza. and partido of Riaza, on the 1. bank of ro * 
etm pails pe-Creciya, a parish and vil: CEDRES (Drs). See Sovutanex. ; a is 
of Tuscany, in the prov. and maremma of Pisa,}| CRDRTLLAS, a town of Aragon, in the prov. and 
of the river of the same name, and partido and W of Ternel. 
of Volterra. Pop. 300. This village,| CEDRIS. 2 township, partly in the parishes of 
is of recent origin, contuins a copper-foundry. | Llanfihengel-y-Penant and Talyllyn, Merionethshire. ; 
‘environs is a grand ducal villa formerly be- | Pop. 166. } 
‘to the family of Medici. CRE, a town of Spain, in Galicia, in-the prov.and 
A VIN, a town of Spain, in Estremadura, in | 56 m. WSW of Corunna, partido of San-Marcos-de- 
Wd 82m. NW of Caceres, partido and 10 | Corcnhion, on the bay of Coreybion. et 
of Alcantara, in a hilly district near the Ri- CEFALONIA. See Cepuaronia. i 
“which is here crossed by a bridge. Pop. 3,090.| CEFALU, a town of Sicily, cap. of a district of 
; ee antiquity, and was formerly ex- | the same name, in the prov. and 42 m. ESE of 
Palermo, on the Mediterranean. Pop, 9,000, Dpis — 
R, a oe my in the state of Iowa, U. 8., wa- | situated on a rocky cape, and is enclosed bya wall. 
bya creck 0} the same name and Wabesepi- It contains a castle, afine cathedral, several «Fd re 
§ river. ‘Pop. in 1840, 1,253. Cap., Tipton.—| and a custom-house, and has a small port. The dis- 
ip of Boone co., in the state of Mis. | trict comprises 6 cant. 
Pop. 3,313.—Also a township of Callaway| | CEFEN-COCH, a township in the p. of. Linn- 
he same state. Pop. 1,896. rhaiadr-yu- -Mochnant, Cardiganshire. Pop. in 1851, 
AR BERGEN, a mountain-range of South | 531. 
in the, Cape territory, district of Clanwil-| CEFENPAWL, a township in the p.of Aber. 
a ‘extends S$ between the Elephant and | ewm-hir, Radnorshire. Po op. in 1851, 166. 9 
CEFN, a hamlet in the p. of Gelli-Gaer, Glamor 
Aagidy’ three small islets, on the W side ganshire. se in 1851, 627. 
bay, in the gulf of Mexico, on the W| | CEFN-CY ER, atowoship inthe. of mgm, 
lorida, in N lat. 29° 20’, W long. 83° 16’.| Denbighshire. Pop. 1 
Sara roel scroes dhe Nort of the|  CEEN-LLYS-ISAF, 6 geen yk F p. of Llan- 
part of Florida would shorten the sea-route | erfy], Mesiseaieddin, Pop. in 1851, 192, 
York and New Orleans nearly 1,000] CEFN - LLYS - UCHAF, a township in | ; 
21 for mercantile p- al Llanerfy1, Montgomeryshire, Pop. in. nas 


CEFN-Y-COED, a township in the p. of ye 
> fach, Denbighshire. Pop. 29) 9). F Eels + , 
opposite the C, cays.| _CEFNBLAIDD, a ieaeiat in the Pp. of ; 
wo pots would be about | Carmarthenshire. Pop. 376, 
tral poh bring the two| _CEFNDU, ths ip in the p. of 
na hd Ses Orleans within four days’ | Flintshire. ‘i113 
ch c ae dacs AN, sown te the 
rg ped om i, Moctgenersine. ee ‘the 4 
wotang 6 “lean 664.—A. ' "CEPNLLYNOG. a } 
state of Delaware. Pop. ‘op. | or eet oleae 
fear Re 
a Regma ridge co., | norshire. Pop. Ps teal. 3795 
ving nia, a course of 9 periiaments yet 
z 2 Tim: SSW of Lexington CEFNPO ST, # to 
ear the conflu a natural bridge 





cit a: 
the confines of the 
bey into the Duero after a 


OE Y town of Spain, in Guipuzcoa, 
of Azpeitia, 40 m. S of Bilbao. Pop. 1,480. 

ie celebrated Carlist general, Zumalacarregui, ‘died 
“here on the 24th of June 1835, after being wounded 


» at Bilbao. 
CEGLIE, a town of Naples, cap. of a circondario, 
inthe prov. of the Terra d’Otranto, district and 29 
om. W of Brindisi, on a hill. Pop. 9,570. It con- 
tains several churches, and has two annual fairs. 
+ ~CEGLOW, a town of Poland, in the gov. of Ma- 
- movie, obwod and 15 m. SE of Stanislawéw. Pop. 250. 
‘CEHEGIN, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 44 
m. WNW of Murcia, partido of Caravaca, between 
the Quipar and Argoy. Pop. 9,605. It is of consi- 
derable antiquity ; and contains an ancient castle, a 
' church, an atopy and several convents, and manu- 
geen paper and linen’ and distilleries. 
CER-DE-ME MER, an island of the China sea, 
48 m. ein the coast of Annam, in N lat. 10° 33’, E 
Tong. 108° 56’. It is 6 m. in len mth, and is very fer- 
a It abounds with edible birds’ nests and amber- 
The inhabitants, who are active and indus- 
tins ea on a considerable traffic in salted fish. 
CER-DE-TERRE, a small island of the 
China sea, 11 m. from the coast of Annam, in N lat. 
11° 12’, E long. 108° 50’. 
¢  CEIDIO, a F sig of Carnarvonshire, 6 m. NNW 
<a Peel, Re hial chapel 
, or ODOGEIDIO, a parochial chapelry 
of A Pop. 829, 
HES, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of Herault, 45 m. WNW of Montpellier, 
“Too” of Lunas, on the r. bank of the Orbe. Pop. 


GEILLOUX, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
-de-Déme, cant. of Saint-Dier. Pop. 1,108. 

OS, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the Tov. 

and a m. NW of Valladolid, partido of Valoria-la- 


or Exyas, a river of Portugal, in the 

. of oe hat, which takes its rise in the Serra 
receives the Esa on the L., 

‘with Seo meondege, 2 m-E of Coimbra, after a course 
of about 54 Gold is found in small quantities in 


and unites 


0 el. 
Bion, a parochial chesiihy of Anglesea. 


171. : 
ra -~MARIA-DE), a of Spain in 


Sed Shep . and partido Pontevedra, on 
Morrazo. Pop. 1,370. It is of con- 

“anti uity, and contains a parish-church 
astom-house. Fish forms the chief article of 


fed from this lake, and to u 
the Pescara, ee 
MGRLANOVA, . — of 
a judicial partido, prov. 
and in a valley of the same pot 
church, a monastery, and an bom 
CELAYA, or ZeLara, a of 
dep. and 38 m. SE of . 
10,000. It has a fine square, two 
two cotton’ roe ‘ The 
this town an swampy, 
by a a2 embankment.—Léwenstern. 
CELBRIDGE, a parish and town in 
The p. has an area of 1,843 acres. Po 
The town, which is partly in the es of | 
is on the Liffey, m. SW of Li 
CELEIBES, a island in a the teenie 
pelago, lying between the parallels of 2° N, 
and the meridians of 125° and 129° 80. Ti 
rated from Borneo on the W by the strait o 
sar; the Molucca passage and 
it on the E from the Molucca ai 
N, that portion of the ocean which ]j 
and the Sulu islands and Mindanao 
called the sea of Celebes; on the § it has # 
sea, or the sea of Sunda. Its 
variously estimated by di 
55,000 sq. m. to 75,000 sq. m. 
figure is so singularl 
compared by Malte Brun to a 
the radiating limbs on one side only ro 
moved—that it would be a matter of 
difficulty to make even an approximative. 
its area; our charts and maps of the island, | 
are far from having attained “and, ek ; 
The long northern arm of the me NE 
nates in Cape Coffin, the extreme 
forms the N ‘aie of the deep M4 
or Gunong-Tello, opening into be c 
A central and less- prolonged net 
oe Vetch or Talyabo, forms the deat 
‘omini, and the N side of Tolo or 
opening into the Molucca sea, 
and separates Tolo gulf from the d 
Boni, opening into the Flores sea; 
SW arm forms the W side of that, 
Eo of the strai 


150th 


670 m.; but a aul 7 
circumseribe what 

nucleus of the ciland touching 

on the W, and the head of eh 
gulfs above ae, 


its W side the wide S o os 
eassar. A line drawn 
the intersection of the 





it forest - wood is comparatively scarce, 
‘the central parts of the island. Above 
f the cocoa-nuts and palms, the moun- 
| with coarse tall grass and ferns. 
is watered by numerous mountain-tor- 
from its peculiar conformation, C. cannot 
‘rivers of long course. The largest is the 
ch, rising in the central nucleus of 
ins, in the Wadjo country, flows S into the 
Boni. On the N coast the river Boli is na- 
for some miles, and is said to have a long 
ae jn productions.| The deep broad gulf 
ut ns. e deep gulfs 
which this island lies diffused as it were, and 
nt circulation of the sfa-breeze amongst 
‘ins and valleys, render the temperature 
atively mild for its equatorial situation. 
likewise moderated by the copious rains 
l e. The E monsoon lasts from May “ed 
° ite one prevails throughout the 
¢ ae oP Slight aks of earthquakes are 
; and violent storms occasionally visit 
S peninsula is reported to be the 
-—The climate and soil are highly fa- 
to agricultural industry, of which rice, cot- 
sugar are the principal objects; maize, cas- 
p sic and tobacco souioniae A 
tree is extensively reared, an 
boas the support of the native 
mango, the guava, the jack, the plan- 
aren variety of fruits and vegetables, are 
’ ture, however, i is in a backward 
0 cereals raised in C. do not appear 
or its consumption, as rice is imported 
Java. The natives of C. are more 
and seafaring in their habits than agri- 
; and as the coasts abound with fish, they 
ir subsistence more easly & from fishing chan 
a of = ase oan in oe 
hogs; pears to be remarkal 
pied larger beasts of . Horses, pies 
and sheep, are likewise numerons. 
r vg Toms large in the bone and strong- 
r e eatoemed: and many hundreds of them 
hy to Java, where they are 
and 
Lem of uras is said 


reports, is greatly at aie 
ment. There are six great 
monarch or chief magistrate; the rightof 
is likewise in their hands. Below those Eater 
council of 40 arongs or nobles; but in pan ‘of emer- 
and freemen who debate on questions’ without ord 
ciding. ‘The interests of the freemen are guarded 
class, and the power of these tribunes of the people 
is considerable. ‘They alone possess the power of 
&e, The nobles live on their own petty territories or 
estates, surrounded by followers and slaves; and 
case of quarrel or dispute. “Bold, enterprising, 
and hardy, sensible to imsult and always ready’ to 
are highly interesting. Yet it is to be regretted 
that all the evils of Huropean interference are 
to a country called Se-Dindring has been the ori- 
gin of their present disorganized state. The Duteh 
trust among the native kingdoms, and will avail _ 
themselves of the opportunity to enlarge their own 
to intimate to the Wajo chiefs that in case of their 
interfering.in the Se-Dindring succession, Dutch 
proas. These proas trade with Singapore. 
Pare, a fine port on the W coast, belongin ae 
i of 
Dindring, who is dependent on their sup 
the Dutch tread, commerce withers, an ne me ish 
likely that their object is a military post in the pam 
The Bugis trade is so important to clnenanoonilich 
[Calcutta Journal, Sept. 1840. ] roe 
Among the Bugi nations, the Wajo Bugis are the 
mercial spirit, A.writer in the Sin of eae ioe 
informs us that the original country of Wajo is nearly, 
siye fresh-water lake about 24 m. in breadth. ‘The’ 
outlet from this lake is a river which falls into» - 
tons burthen. “Such is the original country of this: 
remarkable race, where they live under.a true tao ; 
particular families, each being chosen 
and holding his office during good behavic 
of contribution, being exempt even fr 
on trade of any sort or 
mains, and 
or president of the union, 


freest and 
egeener} 

st civil and three military. These - 
gency or necessity, a meeting is convened 
three pangwus chosen by themselves from their ont 
summoning the people to war, of calling the council, 
possess the right of making war on each other in 
resent it, keen traders, and good colonists, the Bugis 
fomenting amongst them. A contested succession 
supporting one side, have created jealousy and dis- 
possessions and injure our trade. Their last act was 
cruisers would be sent into the bay to po Se 
Dindring, will be ceded to them by their raj 
are excluded. They are pressing Boni, and it is 
is ie noble its loss might attract some attention.”. 
most distinguished for maritime enterprise pvt 
in the centre of Celebes, on the N banks of an exten= 
bay of Boni, and which is navigable for boats of 20) 
aristocracy, the inferior chiefs being ee 
— of, ajo pay. neither Jand-tax, nor 
resto su Ines from th 

private revenue; and the 
me services in the ei th ws 





embraces, at least,’a 
! of the northern half of a 
bettered country of the Archipelago, | enabled to furnish conside: 
preserve their original manners and | article. The Duteh havi 
their commercial voyages extend from | of their treaties with the 
Sas ihenn: and from Siam to New Guinea; they should abstain from all exter 
_ being observed that the parent-country is by no ; but they have of late years ee I 
that which now carries on the most extensive | and by throwing open their port of Macdssm 
trade. It is singular that this people should | endeavoured to cut off the trade of § Sin| e 

the sole native carriers to the Archipelago; all the | the natives of C. In a memorial | ‘ 
other tribes confining themselves to mere coasting | gapore board-of-trade, dated 
yoyages, When, for example, we hear that the is- | stated that the pire of the port of 
Jands of Bali_and Lombok; Macassar, Mandar, and | only been made a pretence for farther re 
Kaili, in ©.; Gresik, in Java; Basir and Cuti, in Bor- | more entire exclusion of British trade’ 
neo; and similar places, carry on a trade with the | powers or states yonder Dutch influence 
new settlement of Singapore, this always means the | that the Dutch authorities at Macassar have 
trade of the Bugis of Wajo; for we here never see a | that port is the only place on the island of 
trading native of Bali or ombok, nor of the greater | to foreign trade, pnd hes they valine vee 
number of the other places, although their com- | and confiscation any British trading vessel pr 
seri be brought to us in abundance, and ours | ing, not only to ports on those of C. w 

conveyed to them in return. ‘The most correct list | Dutch have taken possession of, but even te 
which we have been able to obtain of the number of | native states on that island whieh are cen Se € 
the. Majo prahus carrying on foreign trade in 1824 | dent, or with which the Dutch are r 
was as follows: treaties, and to which, by the 3d bv 


aiiidicten, the treaty of 1824, British traders have 


40 
East coast of B a ee ae : of access. The memorialists farther a 
West ast at Bornen, ; : , treaty betwegn the Netherlands govern 
Original country of the Wajon ‘é . : sultan of JaM@bie, a native state on the ii 


Mandar in : : matra, dated the 15th of 1834, 
ee . = ; : ; ; back as the 81st May, 1841, wos Sallaell 


, _epleet ere island between Celebs ant Sum- Palmerston to be at ‘variance & in a) 
: # visions with the treaty of 1824, and to 
we Bad pnd Lombok, Bees A. Oh oe tendency to inflict on British ¢ r 
Fi : ‘ ow j 50 the injury against which the “of 184 
$i Fiera, : . - 50 tended to guard,” is still maintain full 
These make in all a total of 736 shoes Their burthen | Netherlands government; and that under | 
is commonly from 20 to 60 tons, and the average value | sions of the 5th and other articles of be 
Of their cargoeS cannot well be estimated at less than | the regulations for shipping and trade o! 
4,000 dollars each. A few rich ones, chiefly carrying | India have been put in at 
birds’ nests and tortoise-shell, have imported cargoes | Moeara-Kompeh in Jambie, 
into Singapore valued at 30,000 dollars. These car- | governor-general of Neheriads 
vary according to the countries from which the | equal duties are im) t 
: weal A but the details are too extensive to find —— under the Pehertonde tag ag 
rvom in a short essay of this nature. The following | Netherlands India ports, and r ti 
brief recital, however, will convey some general no- | from the ports of other powers : 
oan tothem. The traders of Wajo Proper | memorialists further rej th 
export cotton cloths, manufactured by the | past a very considerable trade ha: 
1 of their own country; the traders of "Bali, ritish subjects with the island bat B 
2 eet export cotton fabrics, the manu- proceedings of the Netherlands ¢ 
of countries, with rice and et the | 1846, against two of the most 
lr of Mandar export oil, rice, and, within the | Bali, resulting in the Lire sere? 
eee cafes; tho those of Kaili export a Dutch force in the coustry, alte 
- those ot agree cloths, parr gh a ties acknowledging the sup 
ST tte aadaseat ton oath aveined tooread these ) 
it birds’ nests and tortoise-shell; and 





European . of the town 

p ae oe exceed 800; 

the whole district 15,000; but the neigh- 

sry under the native rajah: or chief of 
oop Yoebicnciee). Th Dutch settl 

x its ies. e Dutch settle- 

Menado, on the NE extreme of C., is of 

tance than Macassar. ‘The N coast being 

ly situated for commerce than the §, 

tion is by the natives to agriculture ; 
Wi actogpen a of “pew haga rae now annuall 

cargoes, of co! on this coast, wit 

hey proceed direct to Holland, Earl.) The 

tching from the bottom of the bay of To- 

extremity of the N arm, besides many 

the bay several districts in the penin- 

liyabo, are claimed by the Dutch, as depen- 

‘ recently established residence at 

nd of these we are enabled to furnish a 

€ ee from an article a mone 

pan mapa for Oct. 1848. It ap- 

: art of C. is divided into the countries 

italo. ibotte, Boni, Bolangen, and An- 

h Antingola. These five countries are 

ly designated by the general name of Lima 

€ country is mountainous, with nume- 

: and a multitude all rivers. 

marshes on the sea-coast. If 

elf, yet the district is undoubtedly con- 

and therefore suffers from 

The breadth of the peninsula 

40m, The climate is very warm, but 

ssive nor unhealthy. Average of heat from 

mber to November: 


22 to 
ae 


6 o'clock 69° 

ot or 

eee Sn OE 

prevail only among the labourers of the gold 
nalatte, an and Pagowat. A dis- 


northern part of the 
traversed by a ridge of 
do not the 


go up as 
‘agowat, an unimportant: 
is formed by the confluence of the Batu-D 
and Talo-Duyuno. 4th., Milandao, running 
Gunong Bamwah. It is of considerable bre 
and is navigable far up; it is rich in gold, and 
far from it are the mines of Wankahulu. 5th., Ma- 
— the most considerable of them all, rans § 
with many side creeks. It takes its rise from the 
mountains of Baol, and constitutes the frontier be- 
tween Montton and Gurontalo. Among the northerly 
streams deserve to be named: Ist., Andagili, de- 
scending from the mountain of Kasudi , Tich in 
ld, but otherwise inconsiderable. & Gundam, 
escending from Gunong- Pintu- Besar, having a 
crooked course, and navigable for a short distance. 
3d., Lamatta, from the slope of Gunong-Marinsu, 
with waterfalls and rapids. 4th., Sumalatte, ha } 
its sources on the Gulahatto. Near it are the 
mines of Sumalatte. The only inland lake is in the 
~~ of Limbotte, near the town of the same name; 
lying from W to E, in length 4 m.; and in breadth 
between Limbotte and Bolemo, 2 m. There are 
some marshes around the lake of Limbotte, and 
some on the N coast between Quandam and Suma- 
latte, and at the mouth of the Malisipat.—There is’ 
a large group of islands on the N coast opposite the 
mouth of the Quandam, and in the bay of Tomini, 
among which may be mentioned as of importance 
for commerce: Una, ‘Togian, Malinche, Walia, and 
Matabella, upon whose large sand-banks and cliffs 
& great quantity of trepang and turtles are collected 
by the Bajorese. The coast on the N presents every- 
where sands and cliffs; it is much flatter to the 8.— 
There are some paths for travellers on horseback be- 
tween Gurontalo, Bolangen, Limbotte, Boni, and 
Bolemo; also some paths over the mountains from 
Limbotte to Quandam, one of which leads right over 
the mountains Manga [2,000 ft.], Pintn-Besar and 
Pintu-Kechil; the second turns westward over Gu- 
nong-Tiliule and Marinsu at a height of 1,850 ft. 
These paths are travelled on horseback, th 
are highly dangerous. There are comm ) 
between Boni and re So grid as also veen 
Wenge and Andagili; but these are only to be 
P on foot. . Bi er 
igh at rycen of the above districts are 
wax, turtles, trepang, tinnamon, : 
birds’ nests, horses, kapok, or cotton from the 
or cotton from the ( 
baceum, sarongs, salt, wood, and : 
— kinds a “ jet in 
re are pro no aborigines within 
districts, or only a Ty rouse of Soces tel ane aa! ; 
immigrants from Ternate and Tidore. The om 
of the pop. is small in ‘tion to the ext 





_pa- 


to fu mish ann in this way are 
weight of rom nish doh 


"This amount the Sve 2m got ae 
among themselves roportion to the 
nount of oe POP-5 and some aitrit, not sat 
gold mines themselves, are permitted to derive 
plements from the mines of the other dis- 
separate allotments stand thus: 


er ae 
Boni do. 0. 


eras a 
2 ta: do, do. 
\p " Rede with Antingola, do. 
n Bolemo do. do. 


If we rate one tael of the gold dust at 80 Java ru- 
pees, the revenue of the government will consist of 
the following items: 

1. Rupees. 
40,000 
3,600 
8,200 


aa ., 46,800 
‘The expenses of government may be taken on a 
fair estimation to be the following: 
1, Purchase money of the 500 taels of gold dust, 
2. Salaries of an intendant with his clerk. of 50 sol- 


diers under the command of a lieutenant, and of 
the police peons, about a 


Rupees, 
15,500 


' 


25,500 

‘The commerce and shipping, on the whole, is very. 

I ; and is conducted, with the exception of two 
or three coasters, solely by the Paduwakans or Bugis 
us, under the command of Arabs, Bugis, and 

nese. The commerce chiefly consists in the ex- 

_of articles. The imports consist of European 

is; cloth, linen, gold and silver galloons, leather, 

ron goods, glass, earthenware, silk, and sugar. The 
Bugis further import from Singapore gunpowder, 
guns, opium, and from Menado and Ternate rice and 
{ The exports comprise gold, sarongs, cotton 
cloth, &c., a kind of paper, kapok, kapas in a raw 
ate and worked, baskets, wax, cinnamon, wood, 

t trepang, birds’ nests, and horses. The Dutch 

ave here merely a civile gezaghebber, who has to re- 

rt to the resident of Menado. The native govern- 
conducted as follows:—Each district has a 

h the title of raja, who is recognised and 

d bythe Dutch government. In Gurontalo 

tte there are two the one called 
i the latter 


capacity i 
bunes of the People. y 
the balla and the mango, 
nity. The marsaoli have 

ly, while the raja has the 
times the marsaoli had the right 1 
dethrone the raja; and even to try 
outraged the law. Their } 
measure sacred, With the t 
of taxes, tribute, &e. Their deputies 
laha kiri, who choose the marsaoli and 
council. The slaves form the ag a? 
population, and their condition 
There are several subdivisions: Ist, the 


mangohuli, who are very numerous, and ne 


slaves, excepting as regards some 


the community, which they have to dise 


which are transmitted from father to se 
number of them were recently r 
balla. Their deputies are timela 
Buda pusaka, or slaves by i ‘ 
entirely with their master and his 

for them, haging become slaves ori 
and inability to pay it. 38d, the Buda, 
slaves, captives made in former wars, 
scendants. They may be sold or giv 


not into other countries and 
and aristocracy imitate the dy 


exception of the head-dress, considering - 


the turban or handkerchief much more 
~~ — ea tea entirely in the B 
and display great luxury, w gener 
costly kinds of cloth, richly bordered 
with gold and silver laces. Their 
finest kind, are fastened round the 
which are sometimes richly ornament 
and diamonds. Instances are known’ 
paid for the wooden 
kris, and common rifles are exchanged 
to we — of = and 400 ney 
articles of luxury, the apparatus 
has a prominent place, the ipes b 
gold, silver, or ivory. The Sees oft 
‘or the men consists of short tro 


2 


ne 





or maize, 
The occu- 


“and digging for gold. Every spare 

oted to opiuam-smoking, cock-tighting, 

and sleeping. The women, besides all the 

estic labours, have to gather in and to sell the 
ic! their farm, to weave cloth, and to nurse 
eailies Por . well as almost 

e out the Archipelago, it seems the 

that the wife should support the busband, 
‘itis that polygamy can exist without much 


ilture is here entirely in its infancy. Large 
of the most fertile grounddiie entirely waste. 
th was introduced after the war in Java 
@ auxiliary troops from Gurontalo having 
ited with it when there; but it is still 
a » Coffee and sugar-cune they can 
yor be induced to cultivate, as even those 
of Indian life, betel nut, siri, &c., are so 
d to that they are invariably uureason- 
here are even instances of fruit trees 
cut down, in order to save the trouble 
g anid reaping the fruit. Cinnamon, kapok, 
although SB. pare abundance, are only so 
ed to and as absolute gecessity com- 
mK ‘those valuable kinds of wood in which the 
yound, and which could be furnished to any 
neglected.—Their manufactured arti- 
—Ist, Sarongs of kapok or kapas, dif- 
and beauty. 2d, Cloths made from 
te European linen, which is ripped 
detached, beautifully dyed, and then 
8d, Kabayas or bajus, and kerchicfs, 
ble. “4th, Tarn or twine of kapas and 
Articles of gold and silver, neat but 
alar mostly siri- boxes, girdles, 
pins, handles of krises, and the im- 
m-smoking. 6th, Articles and carv- 

ew and unimportant. 
a town of Naples, cap. of a circonda- 
, of Abrazzo-Citra, district and 18 m. 
on the 1. bank of the Trigno. Pop. 
see Romp of a circondario, in the 
te, ict and 27 m. WSW of San 
840. It contains 2 convents, and 


n of the States-of-the-Church, in 
19 m. WNW of Viterbo, and 6 m. 

ena, on an affluent of the Fiora. 
, @ town of Switzerland, in the cant. 
Ober Engadin, on the 1. bank of the 
ENE’, a village of France, in the 
, cant, and 6 m. N of Montfort. 

i iron-mines. 


ic 


SE of 
1,027 


wLLAND- ND, a commune’ of 
i of the Manche, cant. of Brecey. © | 
q r WA, 
"CELLAR-DYKES, « fishing-village in 
in the p. of Kilrenny, anaes Seen str 
th Kilrenny. Pop. 1,486. }| 
in ‘ 


but united ax a burgh wi 
CELLAS, a town of Spain, in A’ 
prov, of Huesca, partido aud 8 m. NW o’ 
CELLE, a commune and village of 
the prov. of Namur, 4 m. E of Dinant.., It contains 
an ancient castle, supposed to have been found 
by Pepin d’Héristal.—Also a town of Naples, in| » 
prov. of Molise, district and 21 m. SW of Campo- — 
busso. Pop. 4,861.—See also ZELLE. des 
CELLE’. See Seiux’. ahi 
CELLE, or Zetr, a town of Hanover, in the 
gov. and 60 m. SSW of Luneburg, and 23° m. 
NE of Hanover, on the Aller, at the confluence ‘of 
the Fuse, in N lat. 52° 87’ 3”. Pop. 11,000. “It 
is enclosed by walls and a ditch, and has 8 su- 
burbs, and a royal castle and park in ‘which is the 
mausoleum of Queen Matilda. It contains a Re- 
formed, a Catholic, and 5 Lutheran ¢ , an 
orphan-asylum, 2 hospitals, a gymnasium, & ‘ 
school, a*college, a lunatic asylum; and has manu- 
factories of cloth, paper, wax-candles, starch, &e., 
and a saw-mill, a tile- work, and numerous brew- 
eries. } 
CELLE (La), a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Allier, cant. of Marcellat. Pop. 1,011.—Als6 a - 
commune of France, in the dep. of the Seine-et- 
Marne, cant. of Coulommiers. Pop. 1,184. fae 
CELLE-BRUERE (La), a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Cher, cant. and 4 m. NW of Saint- 
Amand. Pop. 850. The environs contain quarries 
of freestone. ‘Sees 
CELLE-DUNOISE (La), a commune of ; 
in the dep. and on the r. bank of the Creuse, : 


of Dun-le-Palleteau, 13 m. NNW of Gueret, It poss {| 


sesses manufactories of linen. ¢ 

CELLEFRONIN, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Charente, cant. of Mansle, on the 
1, bank of the Son, 15 m. SE of 23 
NE of Angouléme. Pop. 2,048. ag 

CELLE-LEVECAULT, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Vienne, cant. of Lusignan, 15 m. 
SSW of Poitiers, on the Veune. Pop. 1,547, 

CELLE-NEUVE, a hamlet of France, in the de 
of Herault, cant., com., and 2m. W of Mon 


ie 640, 
ELLENT, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, 
prov. and 35 m. NNW of Barocldlas partido 
m. a, on the 1. bank of the Lol 
pop. 1,200. It eskes ‘ 
CELLEREELD. See ZELLERFELD. 
CELLES, a commune of France, in 
Ariége, cant. and 6 m. SE of Foix. : 
contains some iron-wi Also ac ; 
dep. of Aube, cant, of ar-Seine, — 


in the dep. of } —Also a commune in the 





Ale 


| * Juli 


| 


[ same prov. mh cant. | Sas m. 
i r. bank of the Pieton. wick * 


- Sous - MORET (La), a commune of 


a, in the dep.'of the Seine-et-Marne, cant. of 


on ther. bank of the Seine, 8 m. E of Fon- 
¥ } Mee 284. It contains an ancient cas- 
e. 
France, ae di rig h 
he dep. of the 
a Gantt. >op. 1,206. 
LETTES, a commune of France, in the dep. 


of the Loir-et-Cher, cant. and 6m. SE of Blois, near 
_ the x. bank of the Beuvron. Pop. 980. It possesses 


A), & commune of 
onne, cant. of Saint- 


|  manufactories of sugar from beet-root and potato- 


flour. 

CELLIER (Lx), a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Loire-Inferieure, cant. of Ligne, 10 m. 
SW of Ancenis, on the r. bank of the Loire. Pop. 
'2,167. ’ 
as U, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
t. and 4 a of Rive-de-Gier. Pop. 860. 
‘Tt contains paeatericcies of nails. 

_CELLINO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Ab- 
‘ruzzo-Ultra, a and 12 m. SE of Teramo and 
7 m. W of Atri, on a hill. Pop. 1,492. Fairs are 
held twice a-year.—Also a town in the prov. of the 
‘Terra-d’Otranto, district and 17 m. NW of Lecce, on 
the road to Bari. Pop. 800. 

CELLIO, a village of Piedmont, in the proy. of 
Val. 6 m. SE of Varallo. Pop. 2,300. 

im 8) RIGO, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
the prov. and 33 m. NW of Logrono, and partido of 
_ Haro-y-sus-Barrios. 

a.commune of France, in the dep. of 
‘Pu y-de-Déme, cant. and 4 m. N of Riom, on the r. 
‘Sask: of the Morge. Pop. 2,027. 

CELLWS, a township in the p. of Llanbadarn- 
-fawr, Radnorshire. a ad 194, 
ghana a river of Naples, in the prov. of Ca- 

tanate, which takes its rise in the Apennines, 9 m. 
waw of Troja, passes poses near Foggia, and after a total 
course of 39 m. into the Candelaro. 

RICO, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
comarca and 12 m, W of Guarda, situated on 

el ce, at the base of the Serra d’Estrella, and 
¢ the Mondego. Pop. 1,800. It is a place of 
le strength, and is defended by a castle. 

pentane a collegiate and 2 parish churches, and a 

g establishment. 

CELS a town of Naples, in the sco of Cala- 
on the Crati, 6 m. N of Bis 
‘A. See Sousona. 
or Pu aa pence a commune and vil- 

in the a. of the Seine-et-Marne, 
SW of Melun. Pop. 605,.—The vil. 
ae 14 m. along the 
n the environs is a castle 

ip 1408, and a fine park. 


a commune ¢ 
of the Dordogne cant, of Vergt, 
gueux, Pop. 1,058. 

CENE’. See Bors-pu-Cxxe. 

CENEDA, or vi 
pons in the gov. and 40m. Not of Ven 
and 23 m. N. of Treviso, on a 8 
of the Machio. in 1887, 5, 
ch a citadel ; an Bom > a 

urches, a theo logical seminary, . 

t possesses manufactories of cloth 
wee paper-mills and tanneries; and b 
a-year. In the enyirons are several mit 

CENERE (Moxte), a mountain of | 
in the cant. of Tessin, which detaches it: 


Jériberg and extends to the E bank of em 


giore, between the Val Morobio on the 
Agno on the S. 

CENESELLL, a village of Venetian & 
in the prov. of Polesina, district and 3 os 
and 27 m. WSW of Rovi Pop. 1,286. 


CENIA, a river of in 
takes its rise on the NW ade of M. 
prov. of Tai 

name; thence 

prov. of Castellon -de -la- 

course of 33 m. falls into t 

of Alcanar.—The town of 

gona, in the of 
the 1. bank of the river of the same 
very ancient, and is still surrounded 
Pop. 2,043. It contains a parish ch 
tom-house, and has some ~mills. 

CENICERO, a town of ‘in ( 
the prov., partido, and 13 m. W of 
the ila, Pop. 1,802. It is of ec 
quity; and contains a picee church, 
beh iy and a custom-house. The 1 
and the distillation of brandy, form th 
of local industry. 

CENIS (Monn), or Monte Centsi 
the junction of the Graian and the 
N lat. 45° 14’, E long. 6° aes 
11,457 ft. Mont C. is not coi 
plon i in point of picturesque be: 

talian side, yet tt is not wholly wi 
The level plain on the summit 
stands, with its beautiful little 1: 
sea-level], and high mountains ¢ 
sides into the clear water, form a 
lake discharges itself by a st 
into a Dora - Ri 





| ste sour, ica 1 
| SF sage porn continent whic 


a moves line of 
enice. The estimated 
“14,000,000 francs, and of the 


“in the prov. and 
‘0 me Casas-de-Ibanez. 


NESTIES, a. a commune of France, 
, cant. and.9 m. E of Castelnau- 
ses some Tanufactories 

an annual fair. 
Italy, in the duchy of Parma, 
foot oh the Apennines, and falls 


BASTIDE, a commune of France, 
of the Gironde, cant. of Carbon-Blanc. 


commune of France, in the dep. of 


oligny. Pop. 819. It is an 
“ ; to Switzerland, and for 


le trade in grain and 


. of a man- 


isthmus of Teh on the W, 

of Panama on the E; and which ‘may Q 
as an immense isthmus unitin, 

vaster ae of wey re South aoe ica, a 

parating the great gulf of Mexico © 

the Pacific. Its form~and outline are ex 

; but it probably has an area of 

m. The physical features of this regi 

found sketched under the heads of the 

into which it is politically divided. 

catan, Guatimala, Salyador, Honduras, 

and Costarica; the Mosquito territory, and 

trict. of Belize or British Hongcwas ‘and whe 

can provinces of Chiapas and Soconusco. 


Between the years 1524 and a Piedro 
head of 400 Spaniards and 4,000 Me: liartes 
the ns forming Central A., and founded the | 
mala- Under the regime’ of Spain, a 


Nicaragua. The antagonism of parties, however, # 
of in to retain its hold on the f 
the 15th of December, 1821, on a declaration | 
pendence, and convoked a congress to be held om at 
1822. Before the arrival of that eee. however, 
representatives resolved on annexing their 

lived Mexican monarchy of Iturbide. The op) 
duras and Nicaragua .to this latter measure led 
these two states and that of Guatimala, in | 


the reluctant government of that 
union to Guatimala. The full of Iturbide convi 
the hopeless nature of the att 

Mexico. In a congress which 

of January 1823, the federal union of 

wane, Con -emeeG ere and 
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GUATIMALA 
Shewing the Proposed Junction 
‘by Canal 
” Route thus 


‘Length of Proposed Routes Gen Miles 
From S™ Juan. two P* Realeyo 278 
S"Juan w S Juan det Sur 172 
a 
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state. Pop. 1,740.—. 

in the same state. Pop. | 
Guernsey co., in the same stat 
a little to the E of Camb 
township of Carroll co., in tl 
Tt contains Carrollton, the 


We 


a 
ae 


ue 
re 


the Sandy and Beaver can 

tains New Lisbon, the cap. of the | 

ship of Hancock co., in t 

772.—Also a township of 

state. Pop. 8,058.—Also a 

in the same state. ¥ 
CENTREBURG, a vil 

Knox co., in the state of 


or assume or any : ‘ 
Ni Costa the Mosquito or an of 'CUNAT ‘ 
_ Rect ahetnar tartar peat sae] CENTRE (Cant 00), 
or may afford, or any alliance which elther has, or may} dep. of the § 0 
#9, Se.0e with eny state oc people, for the purpose'ef saluteln- with the Saone. 
Sor ing any such cations, or of ing, fortifying, 

loniait Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any| ; 

or of assuming or dominion 


g 


on 


gine 


ing ~agetireg J 
The whole treaty has for its basis prin 
secured to itself any 
eS 











geobates of pe eE co 
York, 265 m,. SW of Al eo 


‘surface ot eeereeess i the soil, consisting of 
fertile. Pop. 1,513. 

lage of ‘Sifeer 3 k township, Butler 
_& the state ~ Penns me poem of about 
‘dwellings.—Also a of Washington town- 

, Montgomery co., in the state of Ohio, 9m. SE 

It is finely situated in a fertile locality, 
‘andis built of stone. Pop. about 450,—Also a vil- 
lage, cap. of St. Joseph co., in the state of Michigan, 
untly situated on Prairie river, 139 m. WSW of 
It is the seat of one of the branches of the 
, of Michigan.— Also a village, cap. of 
e co., in the state of Maryland, 39 m. 

of Annapolis, consisting of gbout 60 dwellings. 

a village of Fairfax co., # the state of Vir- 









a village, cap. of Bibb co., in the 
aidhichamation the E side of Cahawba river, 
3 i . SE of ‘Tisealoosa.—Also a village of Amitie 
in the state of Mississippi, at the head of Daw- 
’s creck,—-Also a village of St. Mary’s parish in 
te of Lonisiana, 189 m, SW of New Orleans, 
S side of Bayou Teche.—Also a village, cap. 
man co., in the state of Tennessee, on the 8 
of Duck creek, 54m. SW of Nashville.—Also a 
cap. of Wayne co., in the state of Indiana, 
E side of White-water river, 62 m. E of In- 


vy : 
2 ETRE WHITE CREEK, a village of White 


454 township, Washington co., in the state of New 
‘York, U, Sad 30. m. NE of Albany, consisting in 1840 
cal about 30 dw 
CENTRON, or un, a a village of Savoy, in 
of Tarentaise, on the r. bank of the Isere, 
. the Val de Centron, 4 m. NNE of Montiers. 
posed to have been the cap. of the ancient 
The Val de C. extends NE from Mou- 


DRI, a village of the island of Corsica, 
of Rogliano, on the wert. of San Fiorenza, on 
pret Tt possesses a small port, and exports 


IVES ‘qnemmcne of France, in tbe . of 
ille- 


PI, a of Naples, in the prov, of 

Pat Sar of Citta-San- 
"995. : ~ A ill natn 

town.of Leon, in the prov. and 45 

partido of ueros del Con- 

‘op. 1,116, It 


and most populous 

88° 8’, E long. 21° 18’. 
ha Zante on its 
terposed. 















in a fine situation, 114 m. N of Richmond. | 





noxious, 


number of small confined valleys lope “Aliod with 
mould readily admitting of cultivation; and ‘even in 
the interstices of the rocks, wherever there is a little 
soil, the vine and olive take root and produce abun- 
dantly: so that the agricultural capabilities of the 
island are much greater than would at first be sup- 
ee the barren and rugged nature of its out- 
By recent statistical accounts it appears that 
of 290, 000 acres of surface only 10,000 are devoted 
to agricultural purposes; about 1,600 are under pas- 
turage; 12,232 under vines; 432 under olives; 6,242 
under currants; and about 190,000 are waste 
uncultivated. The soil is of great natural — 
but it is necessary to import considerable quant 
of corn from the Morea. The principal productions 
are raisins, currants, oil, wine—particularly the kind 
called muscadel—citrons, melons, figs, carobs, pome- 
granates, salt, and cotton. C. is particularly noted 
for its raisins, which are of a quality superior to 
those of the other islands, and even of the Morea, 
and are raised to the amount of 2,000 or 3,000 tons 
a-year, The quantity of oil annually made is from 
20,000 to 80,000 casks; of wine from 30,000 to 35,000. 
The Uva passa, or currant-vine of C., a low shrub 
plant, covers many of the hill-sides nearly to their 
summits; in other places they are clothed with low 
brushwood, cistus, heath, and arbutus. 

This island possesses no stream of sufficient magni- 
tude to deserve the name of a river; but there are seve- 
ral small rills which continue to flow throughout the 
year, and in winter are swollen by the rains into 
formidable torrents. It is now*almost destitute of 
timber, an extensive forest which once covered the 
Black mountain having been burnt down several 
years ago.—There are no inland lakes or marshes of 
any extent. During a part of the year, Is are 
formed in the deep gullies or ravines by the moun- 
tain torrents, and these are supposed occasional, . 
give riso to exhalations unfavourable to health, 
principal sources, however, to which the febrile dis. 
eases of this island are attributed, are two lagunes 
communicating with the sea, each terminating in a 
shallow marshy bay. One of these, the lagune of 
Livadi, is § or 9 m. from Argostoli, and the marsh 
in which it terminates is 3 m. long by 1 road. 
The other, the lagune of Cutano, is about I m, to. 
the S of the capital, but the extent of the marsh 
there is by no means so great. ‘Towards the ee 
mity of these lagunes the water is very shallow, and 
sometimes a oe ay paste m™ bottom is 
left ¢ tot late aed 
much been rg 2 
and deepening in 
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of Cs are seattered all sir tee East. 
are more industrious agriculturists 
»in Corfu, a on manu- 

ly of a kind 


and of carpets made of mixed wool 
hair, ‘They likewise engage to a great 
/ navigation, possessing ut 250 small 
fa which trade to the Levant, Apulia, 
She oe other districts bordering on the gulf of Venice. 
li, the chief town, has one of the best har- 
hours in the Mediterranean. The imports consist 
~ ghiefly of corn, woollen cloths, linen, sugar, and 
ware.—C. is divided into 4 districts, and sends 
members to the Ionian legislative nee: and 1 
to the senate.—Argostoli and Lixuri are the chief 
towns. Santa Enfemia, a small port on the bay of 
“Samos, is the only port on the N side of the island 
allowed to have communication with the neighbour- 
ing continent.—The island, from its mountainous 
formation, is naturally strong; and its position, with 
that Of the adjoining island of Ithaca, gives it full 
control over che gulf of Lepanto and the N and W 
shores of the Morea. 


Asland, the Samos of Homer, and Tetrapolis of Thu- 
fis believed to have been much more populous and 
in ancient times. It was subject to the Venetians 
was cole 1449 till the peace of Campo Formio in 1797, when 
to Franee; diring that period it was governed by a 
appointed by the republic. It was taken from the 
in 1799, and formed, with the other Tonian isles, into an 
independent: commonwealth; but at the peace of Tilsit, in 1807, 
it was again brought under ‘the dominion of France, In 1809 it 
the British, under whose protection it still con- 
it was the scene of a revolt, which was not put 
RFU, 


" 2ALONI, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
_ Principato Ultra, district and 11 m. N of Avellino. 
, 2.500. It has an annual fair. 
~CEPRANO, a town of the States-of-the-Church, 
inthe destin and 8 m. SE of Frosinone, on an 
affluent of the Sacco or Tolero, on the confines of 
~ Pop. 2,000. 
an island in the Eastern archipelago, in the 
Banda sea, to the W of the island of Timor Laut, in 
; (8 ilat. 8 ni long. 180° 45’, It is about 20 m. in 


a town of Venetian Lombardy, in 


; and: 1 m. NW of Verona, on the 4 bank 


Ko RAI vad: island in the Eastern archi 
pest in the Molucca gro’ it hee bo 
m3 and ° § lat., and is in 
a “Tes above 180 m. in length from E 
lits average breadth may be taken at 30 
‘will therefore approximate to 5,400 sq. 


oy ee lent 


ae otis moun ades the island 
of its length, and is said to attain in 
7,000 dabere sea-level. It is 

yose islands which hearyong 


the whole surrounded nextel 
CERAMI, a town of Sicily, in the ) 
NW of Catania, district and 7 m. 1 
Pop. 3,667. The environs contain n 
copper, salt, and sulphur. * A 
CERAM-LAUT, or Laovr, a 
the Eastern archipel off the SE e 
island of Ceram. The of be 
consists of three larger and an 
smaller islands—is in N lat. 8? 5’, 
Spices form the chief produce of the 
conduct a considerable trade with B * 
most exclusive trade with New Guines ir 
reports that, whenyit Banda, in 1842, he \ 
captain commanding a ship belonging’ to to 
who resided there, and who had late’ " 
a eel to Timor-laut, during which he 
that the S part of Timor-laut consisted of an 
sive island, on the N side of which was ab 
afforded excellont anchorage in 8 to 10f 
out the year. He remained there two t 
ing with the natives for tortoise-shell, bees’. 
pang, &c., and proposed going thither 
setting-in of the monsoon, as st 
dian corn, &c. were abundant there. 
which is not 200 m. distant from Port E 
N Australia, may hereafter be of import: 
regret very much,” Mr. Earl: add “that 
unable to remain a few days at Timo a 
from the specimens of the natives of this i 
had seen during this voyage, I should have 
to have had a further sequninnnS oe r 
young men are partial to emigration, with 
of acquiring sufficient wealth, during the tit 
remain abroad, to enable them to oe in 
home, where the knowledge th 
ing their absence gives them a 
their countrymen. We met with a fe 
grants at the Ki and Arrn islands, t 
resort is Banda. Here thé greate: 
the service of the government, or of # 
the capacity of police and custom-house 
watchmen, &c.; while all the prahus 
Banda are manned by them. Others e 
selves in catching fish, cutting timber 
and growing vegetables for sale. 
are chiefly supplied by them. 
good rough carpenters, and pars: iT 
make a very good description ) 
| Bawacng when such may 
cularly as there would be little 
any number of them, They 
Banda in such numbers, that 
refused to permit to: 
CERA ws a village 
9 m. ESE of Novara. Pop. 


ou CHRANS FOUL 
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iol m Seg iusalitveions. Earthquakes 
‘of frequent occurrence. Lima, the cap. of the 
'y, and its port Callao, are situated in this 


‘CERCANCEAU, a village of France, in the dep. 

of the Seine-et-Marne, 22 m. S of Fontainebleau, on 

the r. ong of the Bez, Pop. 280. It contains a 

m 
A, a town of wpa in —— Castile, in 

id 80 m. NNW of Madrid, partido of Col- 

jo, on the L. bank of Manzanares. 

: a town of Naples, cap. of a circon- 
in the vp sarohed Calabria-Citra, district and 11 

villari. Pop. = It contains 
ud a foundling-hospital 

i, a commune of ‘France, in the dep. of 

cant. of Belleville. Pop. 705. Wine is 

“en environs, 

ES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 

gne, cant. of Verteillac. Pop. 1,364. 

X, a commune of France, in the dep. of 

“ange sage cant. of Montguyon, 28 m. 

Lea “Pop. 1,824. 

y -TO a commune of France, in the 

cant. of Fours, on the Canal du Ni- 

28m. SE of Nevers. Pop. 1,305. 

DAGNE, or Cerpana, the ancient district of 
‘ia, or Ceretania, situated partly in the old 

h prov. of Roussillon, and in Catalonia in Spain, 

in the French dep. of the Pyre- 
and in the new Spanish prov. of 
and Lerida. The name is de- 
the i, its ancient inhabitants. 

; iis formed the cap. of the French, and Puy- 

; hag the Spanish section of the district. 

i N, a commune and town of France, in the 
f the pa cant. of Poncin, 10 m. SW of Nan- 
or thet Veyron, at the base of a steep mountain, 

m of the Jura, and at an alt. of 996 ft. 

level, ro in 1841, 1,837. It contains 

‘airs are held four times a-year. 


Pee arias, ore mineral springs, and a copper- | of 


=, a small river of France, which takes its 
ins of Cantal; runs FE, 
ric and Roquebron; enters 

passes Bretenoux; and after a total 


m., falls into the Dordogne on the 1. 
Particles of transit on this river are 
























é ea town of 
he dep, re ee The 
in 1831, 12,582; in 
















a village einer at ie 
v. at Neri 5m, E of B 
Cana 1 Bianco ¢ Adigetto, 
RENCES, a commune and town ¢ 
Rar dep. of the Manche, cant. of 
bank o! the Sienne, 9 m. 5S of Coutane 

CERENTINO, a town of Switzerlan 
of Tessin, at the ‘NW extremity of the Va 
5 m. NW of Cevio. 

CERENZIA, a town of Naples, in the : 
Calabria-Ultra, district and 25 m. WNW of es 
and 80 m. NNE of Catanzaro, on a mountain, 
the r. bank of the Lese, in an insalubrious arg 
Pop. 425. Its trade consists chiefly in manna. ty 


a ntine. 
RES, a parish of Fifeshire, intersected 
Eden and its tributary the Ceres. Pop. in 1861, 
2,833; in 1841, 2,944, of whom 1,079 were in the v. of 
G., which is 24 m. § of Oupar-Fife. The p. also con- 
tains the villages of Chance-Inn and Craigrothie. 

CERES, a township of M‘Kean co., in the = a 
Pennsylvania, U.S., 16 m. NW of 'Smithpo 
has an undulating surface ; and is drained Mis oe -7 
want, Sugar, Willow, and Kenjua creeks. 
consists of gravelly loam. Pop. 625. 

CERES, a village of Piedmont, in the prov. and. 
23 m, NW of Turin, near the junction of the two 
arms of the Stura. Pop. 2,000. 

CERESARA, a village of Venetian Lombardy, 14 
m. NW of Mantua, in the district and 7m. ESE of 
Castel-Goffredo. Pop. 1,800. 


CERESENS, an aboriginal tribe of Senegambia, in 4 king- 
dom of Kayor, who inhabit the peninsula terminating in Cape 
Verd. They speak a peculiar language; recognise no chief; 
maintain a state of isolation from other tribes; and are vindictive 
in character, but hospitable withal, and industrious. 


CERESO (Laco). See LuGano. 

CERESOLE, or Crrisoxs, a village of Piedmont, 
in the prov. and 13 m. WNW of Alba, and 4 m. if 
of Carmagnole. Pop. 1,800. It is noted as th 
scene of a victory gained by the French over the In- 
perialists in 1544. 

CERESTE, a commune of France, in the 
the Basses-Alpes, 
Forealquier. Pop. 1,141. It is sup’ to have. 
been the Catinaca of the territory of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis; and it-contains some Roman antiquities, | 

CERESTE, or Cerrestx, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Bouches-du-Rhone, cant. of La 
pe a 15m. ESE of Marseilles. Pop. 700. It is 

tt antiquity, and was formerly fortified. 
ERES-TO N, a village of Keating 
M‘Kean co., in the state of ennsylvania, 
m. NW of Harrisburg, on a branch of the 

CERET, an arrondissement, canton, com) 
and town ‘of France, in the dep. of the F 

es. The arrond. com 


in the 

















35,421; in 1841, 40,192; and 

cant, comprises 4 me 3 

1841, 10, (tronics 
and 5m. from the 


ag 


. of 
cant. of Reillanne, 13 m. V of. 

















































Cbs 


v Sepulveda. 
FO NTAINE, a village of Belginm, in the 
tte ie 6 m. WSW of Phillipeville, on the 
‘of the Heure. Pop. 1,000. It contains ma- 


a cannon foundry, and some iron- 


fh Sean tae, ae the Austrians were here defeated 


Neely or SANFREGO, a parish and 


bo itzerland, in the cant. of Vand, 6 m. 
of Nyon, Seis the foot of Mont Dole. Pop. 219. 
CERGY, a commune of France, in the dep, of the 
Séine-et-Oise, cant. of Pontaise. Pop. 1,016. 
"ay a Squat a village of the Sardinian states, in 
% OV. Malone N of San Remo, and 26 m. ENE 


“GERDA, «em yy town of Neri ft ° meres! in =~ 
of Gallipoli, on the S side of the gu’ 
P 10 m. E of Enos. 
_CERIGNES. See Cenrna. 
'CERIGNOLA, a town of si pe in the prov. of 
tanata, district and 26 m. SE of Foggia. Pop. 
10,350. It contains a college, several artis, and 
an hospital; has some linen manufactories, and an 
annual fair. “An engagement between the French and 
in which the Duke de Nemours lost his 
took place in the vicinity in 1503. The sur- 
rounding territory is fertile. 
“CE’RIGO, the most southerly of the Ionian islands, 
ar lat. 36° 6’, E long. 22° 50’. It lies at a consider- 
able distance from the others, between the S extre- 
mity of the Morea and the island of Candia, about 
1 mm. from the former, and 45 m. from the latter. 
n is triangular, with its base towards the S. 
breadth 12 length from NNW to SSE is 19 m.; 
12 m.; cireumf. about 50m, It contains a 
eyes between 8,000 and 9,000, mostly composed of 
rg pitens the Morea, and including the little is- 
Cerigotto, which lies half-way between it and 
ee it has an area of 116 sq.m. It is exceed- 
gly rugged and mountainous. Its W and § shores 
pe Bi ra and precipitous; the E are flat and 
shelving; and the surface of limestone rock, broken 
‘numerous chasms and ravines, presents in many 
‘bold and picturesque scenery, intersected by 
small valleys of considerable beauty and ferti. 
The mountains generally ran NW and SE. 
‘southernmost chain intersects the SW of the 
. Its highest stilt, the Santa Elessa, does 
d 1, ft. The chain which forms the 
Jand in the centre of the island is called Lach- 
third chain runs along the E side of the 
ept at the N end of the island, the moun- 
ley 
valleys 
‘three chains.” In_ these 


ks pe 
frehagete foce te bout 1 


cotton and flax are grown fr vm 
Besides olives, the vegetation of 
oranges, walnuts, — figs, 
nates, and The brushwood co 
entirely of mastic ‘and myrtles. The e 
secures the advan of a constant bree 
duced temp.; and though much é 
and gales, the extremes of heat. mo 
strikingly experienced than in the n 
islands. There are no marshes; the soil 
porous; there are no rivers or perm 
and the rain speedily finds its way ‘to the 
the deep ravines and gullies with Y which € 
intersected. The principal military s 
on the SE side of {#e island, on the summ 
rising abruptly from the sea to the pape ety 
and insulated, except on the N side, wh 
nd commiunicates with the ridge of 
e principal town is built. the 
are partly encircled by a chain of bare 
tains, intersected by two di ravines © 
courses, through which the rain from the h 
finds its way to the ocean.—The island | 
into the 5 districts of Citta, Levadi, | 
Castrisso, and Potamo.—The principal t 
of C. is Kapsali, at the SW a ee ag The a 
is San Nicolo, at the SE an 
enough in the former port for Ping 
but it is much exposed to ths bite 
Port San Nicolo has good an Ze 
well sheltered.—This island was he | 
ancients. : 
Under the denomination of dependencies, 0 
are Cerigotto, and several islets and 
the most important of which are the C 
W coast; Diakofti on the E; the Ovo, 
and Kouphenisi on the 8; and the Nant 
colithra, Porelli or Laguneres, and | 
nisi on the N. 
CERIGOTTO, an island in the 
lago, 20 m. SSE’ of Cerigo. Area 1 
traversed by three mountain- 
and SSW. Turcovigla, the hi; 

— Sor has - alt. of 1,1 se 
ere are four small ports on 1 
bad; the largest, called Potamo, ee 

About 280 acres of the surface are under c 

~~ ERILLY sess asture. 4 

voila 

in the ba of ‘Allien, arrond. of Mo 
14 com. Pop. in a 

11205. "The town is 

of the Marmande, 24 m. 

m. W of Moulins. Pop. in 1836,, 

2,887. It possesses 

and some 


the vi 





only remains of the ancient Ce- 

to been founded by Cyrus; and 

2. to the SH, on the brqw of a mountain, 
ancient and magnificent convent 


‘a town.of Piedmont, in the proy. and 
Pop. 1,550. 

‘0, a town of Naples, cap. of a circon- 

— of Calabria-Citra, district and 7 


WSW of nza. Pop. 1,651. Silk is culti- 
d in the environs. 
CERISIERS, a canton, commune, and town of 
a dep, of the Yonne, arrond. of Joigny. 
cant, comprises 9 com. Pop. in 1831, 5,494; in 
6,018. town is situafid in a narrow val- 
y, 12m. NNE of Joigny. Pop. 1,444. It contains 
ve rope-works, and has a considerable trade 


Tosin,. 

-BELLE- E’TOILE, a commune of 
im the dep. of the Orne, caut. of Flers, on 

‘of the Noireau, 18 m. N of Domfront. 


SY-LA-FORET, a commune and town of 
ice, in the dep. of the Manche, cant. of Saint- 
12 m. NE of Saint-Lo. Pop. 2,055. It con- 

old church; and has extensive manufactories 


YRISY-LA-SALLE, a canton, commune, and 
of France, in the dep. of the Manche, arrond. 
yutances.—The cant. comprises 11 com. Pop. 
31, 14,056; in 1841, 18,585.—The town is situ- 
‘on an eminence on the r. bank-.of the Soulle, § 
/of Coutances. Pop. 2,327. It contains a fine 
eand a considerable trade in thread and 

we forms the chief article of local ma- 


Y, a canton, commune, and town of 
‘the dep. of the Deux-Sevres, arrond. of 
, The cant. comprises 13 com. Pop. in 
; in 1841, 9,686. The town is situated 
fluent of the Sevre-Nanteise. Pop. 1,230. 
4sses manufactories of linen and tiles. 
cR. See Exvacu. 
2 (NANO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
o-Ultra, district of Citta-San-Angelo, on the 
tof a hill 10m. SE of Teramo. Pop. 2,140. 
2 churches, anda convent. A fair is held 


a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
and 5 m.§ of Coimbra. Pop. 2,000. 
'TIGBA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. 

issues from the 


CERNETZ, or Zernerz, a parish an 
Switzerland, in the cant. of the Grisonis, juris 
of the Unter-Engadin, on the]. bank of the Inn, 
confluence of the Spoil, 30 m. ESE of Chur. — 
450. Is contains a Protestant church, the : 
the canton, the ruins of several fortresses, an 
ral mineral springs and baths. jalan 

CERNEY (Norrn), a parish of Gloucesters 4 
m. N of Cirencester. Area 4,000 acres. Pop. 689. 

CERNEY (Sourn), a parish of Gloncestershire, 4 
m. SSE of Cirencester, on the Thames and Severn 
canal: Area 3,100 acres. Pop. 1,103, ig a 

CERNIER, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
and 6 m. NNW of Neufchatel, and 4 m. N of Vallan- 
gin. Pop. 500. It contains a mineral spring, and 
has an annnal fair. A 

CERNIN, or Sprnin (Sart), a canton, com- 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of Cantal} 
arrond. of Aurillac, The cant. comprises 5 com. 
Pop. in 1831, 7,625; in 1841, 8,287. The town lies 
on the 1. bank of the Doire, 11 m. N of Aurillac. 
Pop. in 1841, 3,046.--Also a commune in the dep. 
of Lot, cant. of Lanzés. Pop. 1,046. 

CERNISI, an island of the Mediterranean, near 
the W coast of Sicily, in N lat. 87° 52’, E long. 
12° 26’. yn 

CERNIZA, a town of Austria, in Illyria, in the 
gov. and 20 m. N of Trieste, and 8 m. SE. of Go-. 


rizia. : ‘ iy 
CERNOBBIO, a village of Venetian Lombardy, in 

the goy. of Milan, delegation and 4 m. N of Como, 

on the SW side of the lake of that name. * ir 
CERNUSCO-ASINARIO, a town of Venetian 

Lombardy, in the prov. and 7 m. NE of Milan, on 

the N side of the canal of Martezana, which is here 

crossed by a fine bridge. Pop. 2,000. wie 
CERO, or Crrro, a village of Venetian Lom- 

bardy, in the prov. and 10 m. N of Verona. It has 

a monthly fair. a ae 
CEROCAHUT, a town of Mexico, in the prov. and 

150 m. SW of Chihuahua. A ei, 
CERONS, a commune of France, in ets of 

Gironde, cant. of Podensae, on the 1. bank of the 

Garonne, opposite Cadellac, and 21 m. SE of Bor- 

deaux. Pop. 1,378. The enyirons produce 

white wine. , ’ “ny 
CERRALBO, a town of Spain, in Leon, in { 

prov. and 50 m. W of Salamanca, and in the 

of Lumbrales, near the r. bank of the Yeltes, 
CERRETO, a town of Naples, cap. of” 

dario, in the prov. of the Tomi Laes distric 

and 13 m, SE of Piedimonte, on the brow 0 

Matese, near the r. bank of the 10, § 

ENE of Capug. Pop. 5,564. It is well- 

contains a fine cathedral adorned with 

paintings, a college, a seminary, and 8 c 

es some manufactories of cot 





town the island of Cuba, in thease 

n. Pop. in 1841, 2,200. 
RO-DA-BUENA, @ } of Brazil, in the 
S$tio-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, and district of 
bordered on*the N by the Serra-dos-Tapes, 
‘watered by the Pedras, Moreira, Paratinin, and 


Siio-Gongal 
3 “GERRO-D a vrOLA a mountain of Brazil, in the 
of Stio-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, near the Z agua- 
“Iti is ows of vegetation, and takes its name 
1 its cae int of observation. 
NoEREO. L-ANDIVALO, a town of Spain, in 

Andalusia, cap. of a judicial partido, i in the prov. and 
27 m. N of Huelva, on a hill surrounded by the sier- 
ras of Almonaster, and on the road from Seville to 
Lisbon. Pop. 2,728. It is of ancient origin, and has 
a church mats custom-house, but contains no remark- 
able buildin The partido comprises 20 pueblos. 

CERRO- DE-LA-GIGANTA, the most elevated 
section of the chain of mountains which runs through 
the peninsula of Old California. It is between 4,500 
5,000 ft. in alt, 
RRO-DE- LA-SAL, a mountain of Peru, in the 
proy. of Pasco, which runs E, in § lat. 10° 50’, from 
the E branch of the Andes, and separates the head- 
streams of the Pozuzu on the N from those of the 
ers on the 8S. 
RRO-DE-POTOSI. See Porost. 
RRO-DO-ROQUE, a group of mountains in 
in the prov. of Sao-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, to 
of Lake Patos. 

CERRO-GORDO, a town of Mexico, in the prov. 
and 150m. NNW of Durango.—Also a town in the 
ae ‘and 60 m. ESE of Guadalaxara. 

-IRAJASSE’, a mountain of Brazil, in 
the prov. of §t10-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, comarca-das- 
near the source of the Rio-Negro. 

O'- LARGO, a group of bare and lofty 
mountains in Brazil, in the prov. of Sito-Pedro-do- 
Rio-Grande; to the ’S of the Jaguar&o, and in the 
st hes by Montevideo as neutral. 
ic PASCO. See Pasco. 

5 CERRO-PELLADO, a mountain of Brazil, in the 
. of. Be tee to io Geande, to the N of the 


- PELLADO -DA- ENCRUZILHADA, 
seoensains 5 in Brazil, in the prov. of Saio- 
rande, between the Camacuan and 


an island of ‘the Pacific, near the W 
er California, at the entrance of the bay 
Viscaino, in N lat. 28° 15’, W long. 115° 

80 m. in length, and 75 m. in circumference, 
the 8 to: a considerable height, | P 
several indentations, and it termi- 
a bold someone Tt appears 


ye) same in the dep. of the 


fhe I Lunain, te epaedens 


Wis 


eae opens on the = ph 

stand on the ve of the pain 
town itself contains little more than one ¢ 
with flag-stones. In its palmy days, the j 
of the vicar of C. extended over a ; 
country; bat the vicariate and its ju 

been long abolished. C., however, 

hold on the respect of the present and fe 
tions as having been the home and the Ia 


‘place of Boccacio, Whose house is still” 


and who lies buried in the church. “An 

account of C., and of such of its antiqu 

to the father of Florentine will 

Atheneum for 1849,*No, 1,118. . 
CERTES, & hamlet and fishing-port. 

the dep. of the Gironde, cant. and com, of A 

on an arm of the Bassin d’Arcachon. 

Th the environs are extensive saline marshes. ~ 
CERTOMONDO-IN-CAMPALDINO, 

of Tuscany, in the comp. 6f Arezzo, 1} ; 

Poppi, on the r. bank of the Arno. Seve ii 

tant fairs are held here. Ml 
CERTOSA-DI-FIRENZE, a village of 

in the comp. and 8 m. § of Florence, 

Acuto, at the confluence of the Rew with t 

It contains a magnificent chartreuse, e1 

and adorned with numerous paintings 

objects of art. : 
CERTOSA-DI-PISA, a —— 

comp. and 7m. E of Pisa, n ' i 

a chartreuse founded in 1366, é, and, next to ut 

Pavia, the finest in Italy. 
CERTOSA-DI-PONTIGNANO, a 1 

cany, in the comp. and 7 m. N of Sienna 

chartreuse founded here in 1343 was 

in 1810. Ka 
CERULIAN SPRINGS, a village of 7 


‘the state of Kentucky, U. &., 11 m. 


the Muddy Fork of Little river. It 
considerable resort during the summer 
CERVALHOS, a village of P 
of Entre-Douro-e-Minho, 7 m. SSE of 
CERVARO, a river of Naples, in t 
pitanata, which takes its rise on th 
prov. of Principato-Ultra, to the § of M 
makes a considerable cirenit, and then 
direction; passes Bovino; and after a 
about 60 m. discharges itself into the 
tano-Salso, 18 m. ENE of Fogg 
cap. of a circondario, in the ] 
ey district and 27 m. 
8,778. It contains 4 el 
has an annual fair, 
"CERVARO — a town of 
prov. of Capitanata, on the 
the same name which is 





ruins, a parish church of Gothic 
Sse —s con- 
e stree! eer’ oom 
e of some of them ar handsome and well 
ard trict is extremely fertile, 
wine, grain, oil, and fruit. The partido 
i 68 pueblos. — Also a town of New 
in the prov. and 46 m. WNW of Toledo, 
and 7 m. N of Talavera-de-la-Reina. It con- 
some silk-spinning-mills and manufactories of 
: iso a town in the prov. and 25 m. SW 
partido and 22 m. NE of Belmonte.— 
a of the coast of men prov. and 25 

or Alicante, in N lat. 3f° 55 
_ GERVERA-DEL- RIO-ALHAMA, an ancient 
i wn of Spain, in Old Castile, cap. of a judicial par- 
i . and 44 m. SE of Lograno, near the 
Alama. Pop. 3,690. It contains seve- 
a? a convent, an hospital, &c., and 
of coarse linen and soap. The 

es 12 pueblos. 

~DE- FRIOPISUERGA, an ancient 
yo oe in Leon, cap. of a judicial partido, in 
and 60 m. N of Palencia, on a hill near 
of the Pis' which is here crossed by 
two b Pop. 900. It’ t contains a parish church, 
ap hospital, 4 custom-house, and a convent, and on 
it of the hill are the ruins of a castle. The 


comprises 178 pueblos. 
SEEERL a town of the States-of-the-Church, 


legation and 15 m. WNW of Rome, on a small 
above its entrance into the Mediterranean. 

V1, or Exvaronisi, an island in the Grecian 
o, 5 m. N of Cerigo, and divided from the 

d of the Morea by a very narrow and shallow 

mel of about 400 yards in width. It is a low 
) island; and in the time of the Roman 
connected with the mainland. 

y of Vatika on the W; and there is 
“anchorage on its E side. It has recentl a 


in consequence of having 


attention 
ag a part of the Ionian republic. 
a town of the States-of-the-Church, in 
-and 14 m, SE of Ravenna, near the 
which it mpd a small port, and with 


r is connected 


go a 
1 a 


. 4,000, It is regu- 
I dl ¢ redral, and several 
1 The trade consists chiefly 

adage the adjacent saline marshes, 
e A aes gabon To the W of the 
marsh,named the Valle di 


of islands in the Medi- 
AE Be Nene, One 


markable 
ones oh of Vala 
e canton 

Dent Blanche. Alt. 14,766 ft. s 
aot y8 newt It is com meta 

ary rocks. The lower part of the 
geen alates by sap abound in sere ma of § 

e whole of its up a 

white quartzose dele votesdie Botha 0 
the “unsealed and unscaleable pyramid ‘in whic 
this noble mountain terminates, “ beyond capes 
the most striking object in the Alps.” 
here given is after his sketch of it “telig "th the ‘et 
berg, near Monte Rosa. 


The woe N face of Mount C., and the Dent @’Erin, 
to the W of it, is a united and inaccessible iin 
descending into the glacier of Zmutt, which ex- 
tends far to the W of both.—The Petit Mont C. and 
Col de St. Théodule, form a snowy chain of 11,000 ft. 
alt., connected with Mont C. 
CERVINARA, a town of Naples, cap. of a ¢ircon- 
dario, in the prov. of the Terra-di-Lavora, 
and 6 m. ESE of Arienzo, and 25 m. ESE of 
Pop. 6,224, It contains several handsome 
and a convent. Fairs are held twice a-year. - 
CERVIONE, a canton, commune, and town of 
the island of Corsica, arrond. of Bastia. The cant. 
comprises 4 com. “Pop. in 1831, 2,884; in 1841, 
8,056. The town is situated on a small river, ina 
fertile and agg locality, about 2m. fromthe 
E coast, and 29 m. S of Bastia. Pop. in sgatichoe: 
Near it stands the very ancient church of Sain 4 
tine. It has a small port at the hamlet of Prunete.” 
CERVO, a river of Piedmont, which takes its rise 
in Monte Lasone, i in the NW of the bref = 
runs SE, Bs Biella; crosses the N 
prov. of Vercelli; receives the eights 
after a total cours of 43m fain Into the 
Vercelli. bau 
CERVOLT, or Cerno, an 
channel and 6 m. 8 ¢ 


Ki 





J ad Waslen -in. she rov. of the 
: aud 10 m. SW of Caserta. 


A, a village of Venetian Lombardy, in the 
nice, delegation and 11 m. SW of Jelluno, 
ank of the Piave. Pop. 2,000. 

‘A, or Cezanna, a village of Piedmont, 
in the prov. and 15 m. SW of Susa, on the 1. bank of 
the Dora-Ripuaria, at the E foot of Mont Genévre. 
Pop. 1,200, It contains a eustom-house. Lime is 
extensively quarried in the environs. “Napoleon or- 
dered a eee of the first class to be carried from this 
y. over the Col-de-Sestriere; but it never was com- 


pleted. > 
_CESANO, a river of the States-of-the-Church, in 
the delegation of Urbino-e-Pesaro, which takes its 
rise in Monte Catria, on the E side of the Apen- 
nines; passes Pergola and S. Lorenzo; and after a 
total course of about.86 m., in a generally NE direc- 
falls into the Adriatic 16 m. SE of Pesaro. 
O- MADERNO, a village of Venetian 
ly, in the prov. and 12 m. N of Milan, dis- 
ict and 8 m. Sse. of Barlassina, on the 1. bank of 
© Seveso. Pop. 1,133. 
ARE, or Sesar, a river of New Granada, 
ney of ena, prov. of Santa 
It is formed by the junction of numerous 
which descend from the Sierras de Santa 
and Pieja; runs SSW; passes through lakes 


Adentvo and Tapatoza ; and after a total course of 210 
falls into the Magdalena on the r. bank, near 
sa m. of Tamalameque. 
CE A. See Karsaris’n. 


\CESAREO (Porto), a small port of Naples, on 
W coast of Ss —_ of Terra di Otranto, on the 


‘Taranto, in N lat. 40° 13’, E long. 17° 56’, 10 
by W of Gallipoli. 

ARIO (San), a town and circondario of Na- 
in the prov. of Terra di Otranto, district and 3 
of Lecce. Pop. 3,449. There is a fine palace 

In the environs excellent tobacco is grown. 

O, a town and circondario of Sicily, in the 
Messina, district and 21 m. ESE “of Mis- 


2,000. 
RE, a small island of France, mag 


i 


'Forli, on the r.. bank of the 
ill Garampi. Pop. 14,000. 
} Arcingninr Versi pe oy. hop. It 


Pega Malatestiana, a li - 
a, a library pe- 


Flax, silk, and vines, are ex- 
d in the environs; and important 
enin June and August. The market 


‘GESSNA, a township of Hardin ¢ 
of Ohio, U. S.- Pop. in 1840, 258. - my 
CESSON, a commune and 
the dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, eant. and 
Rennes, on the r, bank of the Vilsine, 
point to which that river is 
CESSY-LES-B9Is, a commune 
+ sepia in the dep: of Niavre, cant. of D 


oCESTAYROLS, a commune and 
in the dep. of Tarn, cant. and 8m. 
Pop. 1,148. 

ESTONA (Santa Cruz De), a town 
the prov. of Guipuscoa, 12 m. SW 
tian, on a plain near the r. bank 
Urula. Pop. 1,100. There ‘are-Wanilh 
springs here, which are frome 
ing ree has = 
inmates k crystals jasper abo i 
neighbouring mountains of Erchina and Izar' 
the neighbourhood, on the Urola, want ; 
foundry, which produces: good 
per cent. higher than that of E 
CESTOS, or Sestros, a river o ‘ 

of Africa, which has its embouchure 30 
from Grand Bassa point, in § lat, 5° 26” " wi 
9° 34’ 45”. -It is navigable tor boats ene th 
town, which is about 4 lea; 
Its bar has from 11 to 19 ft of ot wean ap 
the roadstead gives the best ahalage ‘on this 
the coast. Palm-oil is exported in ec 
tity from this river. A fies 

CETARA, a vown of ‘Napledl sid Princiy 
en Salerno, on the gulf o 

CETINA, a village of Spain, me 
prov. and 15 m. W of Calatayud, p: 
on the r. bank of the Xalon, 


ufactured 
CETONA, a town of 
oN WSW of Chiuai, « 
CETRARO, a town and p 
brie. Cisra, district. sind 33 





) Cal pa the Pep. 


ong the strip of land be- 

and sea. The town itself is 

' sr a maritime place; the 
‘canal, traverses the town, occu- 
of the narrow peninsula. The 

: of the town is built on the side of 
‘Setius Mons of the Romans, a calca- 

inence which forms the headland of C. The 

bart is built upon piles; the two parts are united 
ya bridge. A railway connecting C. with Mont- 
lier was opened in 1839. Steam-vessels of 600 
burden, and 300 horse-power, sail from C. on 
12th, and 22d of each month for Algiers. 
etures of C, consist of salt, snuff, glass, 

refined sugar, perf€ines, liqueurs, and 

Its exports are wool, cheese, almonds, 

‘flour, olive-oil, soap, wood, marble, coal, 

‘iron, brandy, and wine. Extensive cod, 
rdine, and tunny fisheries, are conducted 
About 86,000 tuns of wine, and 4,000 tuns 

} are annually exported from this port; but 
cnown that C. carries on an extensive manu- 
“and exporting trade in false wines of all 

and qui files [Atheneum, 1849, p. 622.) In 

1, the by coasting-vessels amounted to 
7 quintals, of which Marseilles took 134,838 q., 

en 104,688 q. Of these exports, 249,827 q. 

im wine; 78,427 q. in salt; 22,308 q. in grain and 
ir; 10,067 q. in fish: and 155,533 q. in brandy. The 
orts amounted'to 296,460 q. ‘The total movement 
tonsisted of 2,989 vessels = 301,803 tons. 

)== 91,444 tons entered coastwise. The 

ports were 592 vessels = 49,829 

th 161 = 18,120 were from Algeria, and 

6 tons from England. The registered ton- 

he port, in 1841, was 99 vessels = 5,981 

town is frequented for its sea-baths and 

but the surrounding scenery is sterile, 

ind monotonous. Pop. in 1831, 10;638; in 

HS. Sardinia, Sweden, Denmark, 

ited § have consuls at this port.— 

we dans les Dep. du Midi de la France.— 
‘de C., 8vo. 1836.— Magasin Piitor- 


or Tzetrnie, a small town or village 
oo heeropa ty the hatred of pom 

ina v about 24m, in 
te; m. in ereedih; and Sssedlin the 
1, a long white-washed building 


u 


t, r three 
flanked works, one behind another, has 
file, and a wet ditch which converts the. 
into an island and is crossed by a drawb 
this low ground the town (C) is built; and to 
of it the peninsula spreads out around a small 
opening into the mouth of the strait, and rises it 
the headland called the Almina [El Minah), of which 
the central point (A) is called the Acho. Pleasant 
suburbs are scattered over the Almina, where every 
house has its own garden and well; and the: 
citron, pomegranate, and vine are cultivated 
supply of Gibraltar. On the summit of the Acho, which 
is the most elevated, point of the Almina, is a wateh- 
tower, and a strong fort with ample intrenchments. 
Between the Punta-Santa-Catalina, (a) or N point of 
the Almina, and the islets of El-Campo, (0) is the an- 
chorage of the lesser bay of C., having from 8 to 13 
fath. water. The great bay of C. is formed by ‘Al- 


mina point (c) on the N, and Cape Negro on the 8.3, {| ~ 


and is 11 m. in length between these points, and 3 
m. in depth. . Ships of all sizes may have anchorage 
in the requisite depth of water, in any part of this 
bay near the shore; but there are some spots of foul 
ground in it; and it is notyprotected from the Levan- 
ter or Ewind. The principal mole (/) is at the part 
which divides the city from the suburb, (d) between 
the bastions of San Francisco and San Sebastian, / 
hills above the town are in part covered with 
woods, while in other parts rows of tall 

along their summit. The port of C, is but of m 

ate depth, and is not regarded as a safe harbour. 


STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR. 


The pop. of C., exclusive of the garrison, is 


It is the see of a bishop, who isa su ‘ 
and has an ecclesiastical and military tribunal. 
convents are now deserted; but it has so 
some public buildings, several. churches, 
magemnes, pee Baca pas The mil 
mander is a iti vernor, 
of the other three pat ci Cy. 
plies from Spain, with the i 
bullock smuggled across the. lin 
inal apps ct = 

ttes (¢ ee) keep a strict 





i 


ti tishe in Ialdote Of 
“tin re 
Thia Origines 


almost £ the same te: 


s Mela, Lastly, in the notice of the | 
‘its name occurs among the towns of 


Repsteri an reeen 
Gree rs ta, ounced Sebta 
rthe Arabs, who have no p sound tn thelr language, 
been changed into Ceuta by the Spaniards. C. 
& part of considerable importance during 
« centuries of the Moorish dominion in Spain. 
th Julianus or Alianus, Count and Governor 
that Moussa-ben-Nosseir, Emir of Maghreb, 
alif of Damascus, first cOntracted alliance ; 
‘is Arab and Berber conquerors passed over to 
on. board vessels from ‘Tangier and 
From this period we find continual mention 
©. [Septah] in the Mussulman chroniclers. It 
the fortunes of the Almohades, and the sev- 
eral Mussulman sovereigns who in turn became mas- 
ters of Maghreb; until 1409, or, according to some, 
1415, when it was conquered by the Portuguese. 
After the revolution of 1640, by which Portugal de- 
tached itself from Castile, the Spaniards continued 
masters of C. notwithstanding the repeated claims 
and pretensions urged by the princes of the house of 
raganza. It has since remained in the power of 
, though many successive attempts to re-seize it 
were made by the scherifs of Marocco, who, in 1697, 
and at several subsequent intervals, attacked it with 
numerous forces. - 
CEVA, a town of Sardinia, in Piedmont, 10 m. 
ESE of Mondovi, at the junction of the Cevetta with 
the Tanaro, and at an alt. of 984 ft. above sea-level. 
It contains a church, a communal aon and sev- 
~ eral convents; and has manufactures of silk, and some 
ati -~ conga highly esteemed cheese called rubiola 
is made | The surrounding territory abounds in 
1 .—C. is a place of great antiquity. It 
e Ceba of the Romans; and its cheese is praised 
y. It was surrounded by walls, which were 
all thrown down by a great inundation of the 


rt 


Q 


ss 
Es 


ine 


“ 


by 


Tanaro in 1584. It was taken by the French in 1796, 


and again in 1800. 

| _CE’VENNES, a lofty mountain-chain in the 8 of 
‘France, the Cebenna, Gebenna, and Cemenii Montes, of 

|} the Romans. They run from SSW to NNE, from 
e Canal-du-Midi, or at a point to the W of Cas- 
j dary in the dep. of Aude, in N lat. 43° 17’, to 
Centre, at a point SE of Mont-Cenis, 

. of Saone-et-Loire, in N lat. 46° 40’, tra- 
departments of Tarn, Aude, Hérault, 

n, Gard, Loztre, Ardéche, Haute-Loire, Puy- 

e, Loire, Rhone, Allier, and Saone-et-Loire. 
central position between the systems 
and the Alps; and are regarded by 
as forming the extreme 

que On the § 


W sec-. 


the Pic Montano in the r vires, alt, 
metres, or 3,412 ft.; the Lozére in the Ger 
the source of the Tarn, in N lat. 44° 4 
metres, or 4,855 ft., according to one. 
ment, but 1,490 metres, or 4,888 ft. 
another; Mont Mezene or Mezen, at the sou 
the Lignon, in the Vivarais, alt. 1,774 metre 
5,820 ft.; the Gerbier-de-Jone to the i 
Mezence, at the source of the yey, F 
alt. 1,562 metres, or 5,124 ft.; the 
metres, or 4,757 ft.; Mont Pilat, or | 
Lyonnais, to the E of Saint-Etienne, alt. 1. 
or 4,475 ft.—The heights of the Cote-d’Or, 
teau of Langres in the dep. of Haute-Marn 
Faucille mountains in the dep. of Vosges, fo 
connecting link between the N section of the C. 
the chain of the Vosges. From Mont Lozére seve 
branches are thrown off towards Auve C0 
ing the C. with the volcanic groups of that a strict. 
Granite is the predominating rock in the C.; but i 
some parts the rocks are calcareous, as in 
bourhood of Alais, in the dep. of Gard. Towards 
base of the chain, considerable beds of s! 
found; and between it and the Rhone are. 
posits of coal.—The prevailing char, she 
that of a rugged barren district, in ? 
dustry alone can struggle successfully agai 
tural poverty of the soil. rs 

The country known as the Cevennes. 
history of France, formed part of the 
doe, and comprised the Gévaudan, the V 
the Velay. Its principal towns were Me 
Langogne, Marvejols, Viviers, Saint-A1 
Aubenas, Tournon, Annonay, Le P: 
Le Monestier, Le Vigau, Alais, and Uze 
nesses of the C. afforded refuge Lng 3: 
the religions wars of France. om 

of 


et 


district, called the Higher : 
four streams,—the two b: 

and edged prom Tt isa i 
cess, full of lofty peaks ridges, ravines : 
tain-torrents, passes and defiles. Of its # 
or plateaux, the highes is covered with | 
next is pasture; while on the lowest corn is g 
The climate is severe in winter; stormy am 
tain in summer, Scattered among the gorge: 
hanging the streams, and perched upon the 
the wilderness, are five or six h 

hamlets, accessible only by 1 

mountain- The pop., aln 

tant to this day, amounts to 

habits are simple. The 


chestnuts of wi F 
milk. In summer, te he 
when the snow confines | 


country 


Wr 





suit 


‘| not 
cept on the 


and § it is washed by the Indian 


Palmyra, its northern extremity, 

. E long 80° 15’ 58” (Higgs), to 
southern, in N lat. 5° 55’ 15”, E 
am), the extreme length is 


gors in possession, the Dutch, 
nner, to variotis gastronomic 
heer it seemed as a plover’s 
the likeness of a leg of 

ited the ancient Tapro- 

ian ham, and 


nearer the 
S, where there is 
ing the coast. This central | 
central point ~~ be placed 
46’ E long., which compr 
eighth of the whole area ¢ 
by deep and impassable x: 8, aN 
jungle or fo _ The most lofty xa 
mountains at! an elevation of 
ave 2,000 ft. The highest con 
table-land occur between Maturatt: 
nald, and adjoining Nuwera- Ell 
do not* observe great uniformit 
Dumbera they run NNE and SSW 
rious directions. No connected 
eah be traced; but a succession of} 
rapidly over each other, from the | 
land to the centre ef the island, wher 
mountains of fantastic shapes rear their 
height of more than 7,000 ft., 
and singular effect to the whole, Th 
this interior _mass is composed, are for 


m- | either conical or oblong, but in a few 


a that is ‘the 

h the lion has not been found 
times. The Arabs call it 
e, Selan. To the Greeks and 


cab fea : 
nost part of. 


which is about 65 m. distant. 


stretch into table-land of considera 
cled by ‘still greater elevations, and | 
were, an extensive basin, The valleys 
are narrow, confined, extremely _tortno 
windings, and often form the 
the soil. t being composed of the det, 
bouring mountains washed down by 

of an accumulation of ven 
ingly fertile, and owing to the fac 

is much used for the raising of 
seldom brought under cultivation, 

ed for every description of trop 

the rapidity of the descent tow: 

there are no natural lakes in the 


j pair yond chp gine on 
| but, durin 
such 


, the water is always sure 
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3s Giger diseccion ta Sie" 
covered 


Syne 
wet ‘Ys to 

grounds overspreading the sur- 

rains, and evaporation being re- 

foliage which excludes the solar 

pots, the soil is covered to the depth 

with the debris of tation in 

scomposition, and the air beeomes 

iversal gloom 

to 


are of comparatively limited extent, 
. Though the low grounds are 
in many parts, in others they pre- 

en “pl As i Prec onrttes ap- 

d, indications of life and industry me 
t, cultivation is found rapidly ad- 

the exertions of an increasing popu- 
the banks of many of the streams, 
embouchure, numerous villages 

); and in the districts of Galle and 


‘po rs 3 to. Q cl lose. 
breaks "fresh 
converted into an 


may seen in 
ee Thee n 
water is first taken possessic 


the inhabi- | i 


150 to 160 per sq. m. [Parl.. 


, generally speaking, are small, 


courses from an elevated tract of | called 


of the mountains. 
ion: th 





i foe oul estates has 


donor tobe al form ih the 
y it appears in 


"an they do betwe 3 i 
‘the fresh-water lakes formed by the 
on the other, and ng every re- 
of soil-and ~ It is along a sand forma- 
t 40 m. long, and from 
) hea that he recent thriving cocoa-nut 
commenced at Batticaloa, At 
atyn, on the W coast, a similar formation has 
been taken advantage of for the same purpose, At 
gategie same peculiarities of soil and locality have 
ere on for this promising cultivation ; 
the. whi hole sea-border of C. to 
ve shore, for the breadth of 1 or 2 m., 
: ne’ almost continuous grove of the cocoa- 
pan” (Sir J. E. Tennent.] The recent forma- 
Ps place chiefly in 
Nand E eerner where thé pop. is rare, and 
lands ied; but towards the W and S 
x i tations have been simultane- 
ns. 

q| great island presents much the 
ce of having once oan art of the conti- 
Tndia;and there.is a striking similarity in the 
of its principal rocks, which are chiefly primi- 
, to ieogee of the mainland immediately opposite 
vit. Dr. Davy’s valuable work affords the follow- 

and scientific description. “In C., 


is to be observed of that order of succession 
‘s that occurs in Saxon Ds 
other parts of Europe. 


and England, and 
niformity of forma- 
e most remarkable feature in the geological 
| of the island. The whole of C., with few 
ms, consists of primitive rock unconnected 
other class of rocks, exclusive of those of 
cent formation, Another remarkable geolo- 
tance is, that though the varieties of 
rock are extremely numerous—almost in- 
the species are very few and-seldom well- 

The most prevailing species is granite or 
» more limited are quartz rock, hornblende 

d dolomite rock, and a few others which may 

ered under the head of embedded minerals. 
of granite and gneiss are innumerable, 
often from one into another, and assuming 
for which, in small masses, it would be 
find out ec anmeopeees names, depending on 
me oie A of the elements, or 

Regular granite is not 

a rarer; it occurs at Trin- 


sienite common; it occurs in the 
provinces. iefge formed gneiss is more’ 
than ree ently consists of 
“aruda a finely crystallized state, 

numerous crys- 

rae igi ge Tm rock is 

a mab in f oh at 

ds one Cader we er evidences 
t es ani 


fae 


'— sandstone—a 
jauliriiaes: along the shore ap J 
ich it may be said ea re 1 
rupted chain chiefly between high wate 
mark.” The further detailed cenatenen of these 
rocks given by this scientific observer, and his “ef 
count of the rich variety of beautiful minerals 
ing in C. will be found highly interesting 
structive, Ones hfe en 
Climate.] This island, being open to the influence 
of the two monsoons which alternately a in the 
Indian seas, ingludes a greater variety of climate than 
is to be found in any territory of equal extent on the 
continent of India. On the W side, the rains prevail 
in May, June, and July,—the season in which they 
are felt’ on the Malabar coast; and during aa con- 
tinuance, the N parts of the island are 
In the months gf October and Novem me 
opposite or NE monsoon sets in on the Cone 
coast, it is the N part of C. which is affected,. 
scarcely any i eo is made on the S, But the 
NE winds are and give an arid appearance to 
the country over “which they blow, which contrasts — 
with the luxuriant verdure of the S and W districts, 
The driest divisions are those between the range of 
the two monsoqns.—The climate is unhealthy in the 
interior; but every point of the sea-coast that is clear- 
ed of wood, and drained and cultivated, is salubrious: 
Colombo and its neighbourhood, being the best cul- 
tivated, are particularly so. It is now, indeed, well- 
known, that healthiness of climate does not eee 
on parallels of latitude; that a healthy state 
human constitution is not incompatible with the m 
intense heat; ‘but, on the contrary, is more ad: 
to an equatorial than a polar climate, pro the 
atmosphere be not overcharged with humidity, Where 
the country is depopulated and overgrown with jun- 
gle, endemic fever returns at certain seasons; and: id 
some, it is alleged that the climate is excessively 
monotonous and enervating. Though the extreme 
heat on the sea-coast of C. is never so great as on 
the adjacent continent of India, P be as the therm, 
does not fall so low during the cold season, the mean 
temp. throughout the ape is much the same, being 
about 80°. To the feelings, however, C. is 
the coolest of the two, and the heat is rarely com 
plained of as oppressive. The range of temp. is . eee iG 
est on the N and E coast, owing to the S 
becoming heated in its transit across the i onda 
the enya not os sear laine of Fda be 
acquired in passing over the ins | before 
reaching the island. Tn then inesor the temp. depends 
of course materially on elevation. ombo, the 
mean p. is 81°, oe the variation of 
Pes rays range 


temp. does not exceed 8° , While 
the therm. is from 76° to 864°. ‘At Galle, est igs | 


daily variation is 4°, and the annual 


S eceeeeeec 
much | comalee, on 





| ihe 


ty 
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81 
9% 


geegegegaasy 


80 
803 


ual fall of rain on the SW coast averages 
“to 80 inches; on the NE from 50 to 55 
The annual average fall of 3 years at Kandy 
was 82 inches. In Colombo the quantity of rain that 
during the year 1830 was 102 inches; of which 
‘inches fell in the months of April, May, October, 
November. 
ry tage With some few exceptions, all the 
prodactions of which India and the Indian islands 
can boast are to be met with on this island, be- 
ome peculiar to itself. Dr. Hoffen- 


\ enthusiastic young German naturalist, 
_ whose career was prematurely closed in one of our 


+ it on the Sutledge+thus describes 
his first impressions of the island. “A glimpse in- 
to the court-yard soon enticed us from our cool 

ents into the open air. What a gorgeous 
thow of red and yellow hibiscus! What a beautiful 
“thick velvet turf, such as I had nowhere seen since I 


., os England! Here grew the stately plumeria, with 


its exquisitel nt scent; there gigantic bananas, 
apay, and | -fruit trees, overtopped the walls. 
descended a flight of steps, twenty feet high, 

by the perpetual warmth and moisture 
sphere, into the shrubbery,—a sort of 
animated by countless living creatures. 

the tall grass, swarming with long-tailed 

‘ds, shone blue creeping plants of wondrous 
‘¢Glitoria), and vast quantities of red-blos- 
; There st the bread - fruit tree 
pus musa), with its jagged shining leaves, a 
broad, its white stem, and its enormous, yellow- 
To! bullet-shaped fruit; the graceful papay, 
‘ r, conical stem, bearing aloft its crown 
ms, every leaf as broad as an umbrella, and 
usters of fruit underneath it; the fruit 


4 ra} 

in comparison with Ps appears. 

not to speak of any European tre 
marvellously-beautiful contrast they m: 
deep blue sky, and the foaming surge, 
against the black, rocks of the coast 
scarcely tell the singular impression made 
traveller, by the teeming falness of tropical na 
the warm, moist air, heavy with the odours o 
and cocoa-nut oil, and the fairy-like tone ¢ 
light, shining, broken, but clear, through the 
palms. Thickets of yellow, red, and blue b 
encompass the neat dwellings, built in the 
style, with a verandah on the side, that 
road all the way to Colombo. Old Dutel 
tions are met with everywhere, on half-deca: 
walls, overgrown with moss, as though in 
long forsaken by the ies every thi 

the mind an impression of dreamy q 

the gardens are not filled with F 

hidden under a dense growth 

lower as they are nearer to the sea. 

small green snakes glide beneath the bi 
ously-coloured crabs run about over the 
escape, with quick side-leaps, when pt 

the tangled creepers of the beautiful red 
astragalus. The pine-apple and the p 

wild here, on the dry sar deriving t 

to all appearance, only from the p 
of the air.”—The tribe of the palms, 
mon, and at the same time the most 
beautiful of eastern n,—ms f 
as the most generally useful to the Cc ‘ylones 
these the cocoa-nut tree unquestion: bly hol 
first rank. This plant thrives well along the 
and is thickly planted. It Tnh 
with bread, milk, sugar, and oil; it” : 
strong spirit, vinegar, and yeast ; its top i 
lant substitute for cabbage; it fur 

build huts, and thatch to cover them 
its nut is no mean article in the sca 


fa 


| household utensils; and it 


cordage. The cultivation of th 
years, become as important as 
merce and export, as it has alwa: 

B-consumptic 





seis 


‘improvements in cultiva- 


i ed a the trees 
¢ begin in the fifth year, 
: seldom bear before the 

iene mask export of coir—the fibre which 


e husk of the cocoa-nut—and its manufacture 

01 opes cordage, have simultaneously in- 

“eas * rudeness of the process, and the 

an of proper machinery, must always be a check 

ment and extgnsion. e subjoined 

the export of cocoa-nut oil and coir for 
from 1837 to 1846: 


cor. 

Quantity. Value. 
Ottqrib’' £ «a 
86,737 8 4 814017 2 
24,895 814 9.29010 11 
22,195 1 0 7,741 13 11 
28,440 8 24 «7,399 19 
21,6431 2 712015 6 
26.130 2 96 10162 1 7 
22,1871 7 9,118 16 10 
25,977 025 9,704 6 0 
19,5402 0 8255 8 0 
23,197 219 8,724 13 10 


the palms, the jask-tree is most es- 

- Pine - apples, oranges, lemons, mangos, 
, almonds, pomegranates, and other fruits 
ful and excellent. Coffee grows luxuriantly 
little care in the hilly country, and tobacco 
quality, In the J affna district, cotton, rice, 
eco are extensively grown. Cinnamon, the 
4 cinnamomum, was until lately the 
growth is confined from about the 

¢ Va to a little beyond Dondra-head 

. ween Colombo and Tangall. The 
of this article has. been greatly affected 

hip of Java, and by the introduction of 

gh 80,000 individuals are still employed 

n over a space of some 2,000 acres. 
exported from 1835 to 1851 was as fol- 


Quantity. 
330,821 Ibs. 
724,364 
sa 
696,592 


+ 508,491 
: nt ofthe best quality but this is 


seaietn tien yet with only problematical stte- 
cess. Between the year 1837, when the first esta 
was opened, and 1846, some 10 or 12 tions — 


had been made, and capital applied, 
‘case from mr to et i but re oo 
romising of these is still but experimentary, | 

kee of the others have been’ abandoned. cay 
probable that the most judicious means of treating 
the soi wok ig? to this island have not yet been 
diseoye: The estates attempted in the alluvial 
soils and near the banks of rivers have been hitherto 
the most promising, and next to them, those in the 
moist lands which had formerly been employed in 
the cultivation of rice, The plantations in elevated 
situations have all been more or less unsuccessful, 


and even the finest forest land seems speedily to lose “4 


its richness after yielding one or two crops of canes. 

The plant rises with great luxuriance and. apparent 

vigour, but the juice, when expressed, is found to be 

deficient in saccharine and crystallizable matter, 

Improved treatment and the use of manures 

perhaps, remedy this defect: but the latter is 

cult to procure, owing to the limited use of cattlein 

agriculture, and the great expense attendant on all 

artificial substitutes. [ Parl. per J—Euro} pean plants 

here degenerate rapidly. There is not to aan found - 

in the island one species identical with any Euro-_ 

pean one. 

chickweed, the corn spuny, and Poa annua 

here, but have, been introduced. Forests extend over 

several provinces of the E and W divisions, and con- 

tain much useful and valuable timber. Theeoaehs : 

calamander, and satin woods are most y 

State of agriculture, §c.] The most recent official } 

reports from C, continue to state that, as an art, 

Sager may be said to be unknown in any 
except amongst the Tamul pop. of Jaffna } 

the N. The Cingalese in the rest of the islan 

raise their rice by irrigated fields, and their dry 

by burning down es in the jongint b 

neither case is the land turned to the 

tage; and as regards the first, their favourite ¢ 

60 axe oh — that in nt large di 

they permit the weeds to grow rankly amongst. 

ine acknowledging the ao produced, but r 

ciling themselves to it, by explaining that | in t 

district it has been the practice aa 

rial to allow the weeds to ¢ 

depart ye be rooms of pacar fathers, 

every cultivated spot is securel, fenced ; x 

poy Sa hills and no rivers, the inh : 

helplessly t on the p 


‘The they not dug one well or spote.s§ 





The sow-thistle, chickweed, mouse-ear * 


in- 
ie 


~ dolent, a) a word, barbarous, than any of thi 
_ nations of the continent of India. The certain proo 

>} of this is, that although their island be under-peo- 
> pled, ‘the wages of labour consequently com- 
» paratively high, they — without stirring a hand 
or foot, a great number of foreigners to settle, or 
\ sojourn among them. According to the statements 
of the recent committee on the slave-trade, not fewer 
than from 50,000 to 60,000 labourers of the Mala- 
bar or Tamul nation migrate yearly to C., and by 

' their superior skill and thrift are enabled to carry 
back with them annually about £800,000 of savings. 
» There is not a single native capitalist on the island; 
and no Cingalese is the owner of a vessel larger than 
a fishing - boat. Cotton is cultivated. but not in 
‘sufficient quantity to supply the consumption. In 
‘ ing, some experiments have been made 
_ swith success. In 1831, out of more than 2,000,000 
» of acres, only 300,000 were under crop, and 76,000 

' under pasturage.  - 

Animal kingdom.) C., if we except its ornithology, is 
less rich in the animal than in the vegetable creation ; 
but it boasts of the largest and finest elephants in 
' the world, great numbers of which are exported from 
' the N districts. The number of these animals which 
infest the country, particularly the N mountains, and 
’ the depredations they commit on the plantations 


}\. and rice-fields, have rendered it necessary from time 


**to time to destroy the herds, by calling out and arm- 
» ing the inhabitants: of a district to drive them into 
~ kraals or enclosures formed with thgtrunks of trees. 
-Wheir yearly increment is supposed to be from 600 
to 800, Latterly the government has kept an estab- 
‘lishment of trained elephants for employment on 


| the ‘roads and public works. Certain classes of the 


‘inhabitants of the Kandyan provinces are requir- 
‘ed to catch’ and train elephants for the public ser- 
vices and forsale. Although the exportation of ele- 
phants was'a source of profit to the Dutch govern- 
|} “ment, the amount realized by government from the 
| ‘sale of elephants has not lately exceeded £61 per an- 
}} "Mum; and the amount produced by the sale of tusks, 
_ “£57 per annum. Among the woods and jungles the 
fe is buffalo eXists; and the elk, stag, and deer 
_/abound.—Birds of the most splendid and beautiful 
Bs —s the iene me el amongst 
e the peacock, the jungle-fowl, a great va- 
pheasant family, ao parrots, pigeons, 
, and paddy-birds.—It need scarcely be 
the noxious and di classes of 
are abundantly generated here 
moisture of the rich vegetable 
scorpions, cockroaches, mosquitoes, cen- 
normous size, wood-lice as big as waln 
oon, ae Seoes ver Pa 
’ b nfest every 
of the most poisonous 


pound in leeches. “There is 


S nos aa Be 


marters of an inch | 


i ; 
z [Marshali.|—The s 

tive on all parts of the coast. - 
Migerals.]. Minerals are m 

dant in some provinces, and 

and plumbago. In 1846, 25, 

was expo valued at £13,03 

mineral called tellur has also been. 

is found near-Kandy, and nitre and kas 

dant. Copper-ore has been discover 

of the island, and quicksilver in the 

of Colombo.—Precious stones, especti 

thyst, the blue and yellow sapphire, the” 

the garnet, ruby; and cat’s eye, are fi 

tained, but not of a fine quality.—The 

the C. rock is, as we have said, of primitiy 

tion, granite, or gneiss; the rocks along the I 


in general sandstone. Dolomite occurs in is 


positions in the interior. There are ex! 
formations on the coast; in some places: 
spontaneously, in others by evaporation. 


Pearl fishery.) The pear! fishery, in the gulf o 
ther an object of precarious and Loantinaiie re 
regular industry; and, in estima’ the 

island, is of inferior importance to common 
the descriptions of ancient travellers, it appears 
on nearly in the same manner that was prac 
ries ago; but as the trade was n 
ae 2 canbe of the pearls 
commercial act than at present. 
totte and Putlam, and the districts 


times have attracted a great concourse of sp rs 
in search of employment, from the continent. Thedi 
used to create the utmost i 





y, an hundred oysters have 

le pearl which was discernible. 

in which the Dutch were engaged, 

them from 1768; but it was resumed 

h ete eons. 1796, after they obtained possession 

: produce of it has varied in different seasous. 

‘the nett proceeds amounted to about £144,000, and in 
produced a clear revenue of no less than £192,000; but the 
fa ag three preceding fisheries, it 
ig season, The following were 
the pearl-fghing of C. from 1799 


Years. Receipts, Expend. 
£ £ £ 
7,188 
2,200 
1,087 
2.34) 


Op nd fs 


1,963 


200 
1,651 os 
fished on account of the government; the oysters 
lots of 1,000, on the spot, to the highest bidder. As 
© certainty =f) —s or quality of pearls a 
1 contain, -fishery must attract many 
ie, from the ser: 


= 


‘e interest thus thrown around 
, between the close of the SW and 
of the NE monsoon, when calms prevail, the 
nined by the collector of Manaar, who is also the 
d by the in and an interpreter. The 

: these are a government guard- 
from the master-attendant's department 
eight native fishing-boats from Manaar 
the boats are furnished with one 

Five or six nutive headmen, called 

go in the boats to see that the divers 
notes of the reports given from time 

ion of the 


ze 
i 
iH 


: 


i 
Base 


rc 
ef 


i 


ii The pearls found wet fet of whiter colawr 
™ 
than tnede fron, the pull of Gee on ‘the Arablan coast; bu 
other respects they are not accounted of so excellent a 4 
The various kinds ure sent to different markets. Those of 
largest dimensions being most costly, and esteemed emblems of - 
greatness, find a ready sale among the rich natives of the N) 
dominions, the country of Guzerat, and other parts en 
Those of smaller size are chiefly in demand in 
Germany, and Russia, while the refuse finda ready market 
Population.] The total pop. of the island is stated” 
by Cordiner—on what authority we know not—at 
1,500,000 souls; of whom the Cingalese, the Kan- 
dyans, and the Malabars, each constitute a third, or 
500,000. “The first,” he says, “occupy the coasts 
of the southern half of the island, from Dondra-head 
to the confines of Batticoloe on the EB, and to the. 
river of Chelau on the W; the second are shut up in 
the heart of the country; and the Malabars occupy 
the N parts of the coast.” Mr. Bernard—who re- 
sided for upwards of 25 years on the island, and had 
official opportunities of making himself acquainted 
with its statistics—says that an enumeration made in 
1789, by order of Governor Vander-Graaff, of all the 
inhabitants in the territory of the Dutch East India 
company, gave 817,000 inhabitants. The returns 
made up in 1825, gave for the 8 or Cingalese pro- 
vinces, 899,408; for the interior or Kandyan 
vinces, 256,835 #and for the N or Malabar distric 
195,697; making a tetal pop. of 851,940. Com 
with the returns from the maritime provinces in 1814, 
the returns of 1825 exhibited an aggregate increase 
of 119,222 in 10 years, a rate at which the pop. would 
be doubled in 35 or 40 years. In 1835, the, total 
pop. was returned at 1,241,825, of whom about 
20,000 were foreigners and military. In 1848, the 
pop. was returned at 1,421,631, of whom 8,104 were 
whites. The following table exhibits the area and 
density of pop. of the several provinces into which 


the island is divided: rf {scat 
Ane Po Lae 
e 


4,452 soi 
6,032 


‘Western provinces, ° 
Eastern, . |) 3 4,895 
Northern, « 6,053 
Central, . 8,016 


24,448 , 
Taking the area at 25,000 sq. m., and the 


at 1,500,000, the density of the pop. will be 60 to 
the sq. m., or about one-fifth of that of E Th 





ddle tise; thelr limba slender, |.gt 


hap! roportion; their fea- 

t nore resemble the n than those of any 
# ideal Asia; their colour is as various as the 

; onze, but less deep on the whole than that 

of tl jus; their eyes are dark; and their hair— 
which they turn up and fix with a tortoise-shell comb 
ba ‘top of the head—long, smooth, and jet black. 
ne ‘an women of rank are well-formed, mid- 


dle-sized, and generally of a bamboo colour, with 
dark eyes, and a pleasing expression of feature. "They 


walk well and unconstrained. They show not the 

least shyness before strangers, and appear on per- 
ual 

ch 


fect lity with their lords. The dress of the 
ieftains is picturesque; and, when compared with 
| the old paintings in their temples, appears not to 
_ havechanged for ages. They wear a flat white tur- 
ban; their beards are full and bushy; their hair is 
and tied up in like what we formerly called a 
. A muslin or embroidered silk jacket, open in 
front; the sleeves fastened at the wrists with small 
gold buttons, tight to above the elbows, but puffed 
out to a ridiculous size at the shoulders, forms their 
upper dress; a painted calico or muslin cloth is worn 
round the loins, falling below the knee like loose 
trousers; while fold over fold of muslin round the 
waist gives them a pot-bellied appearance. In the 
folds of this cloth are carried their dagger, hete]-box, 
and writing stylus. When walking, an attendant 
holds an ornamented talipot-leaf over them, which 
rth gen ‘an Heese — a pen — 
i rge silver-headed sticks, and « bo 
or page follows, enring a sword. All men of dis. 
carry a long painted cane. The dress of 
women of distinction is of fine cloth, with plain 
orcoloured edges. It fits close to their bodies, and 
descends to their toes, with folds round the waist; 
they wear no veils or covering on their heads; but a 
handkerchief is thrown loosely over the left shoulder. 
Their hair is long, divided in the middle of the fore- 
head, and tied up behind in a knot, like that of the 
‘Gentoo women. In the house they have no orna- 
ments; but when abroad wear car-rings, chains, and 
ets, generally of silver. Gold ornaments are 
y confined to the wives of the adigars. They 
ly in their habits, and careful of their per- 
nd keep their hair well-oiled, The legs of 
men and women are always bare; nor is a sandal 
slipper ever worn by them. The women have the 
‘management of the domestic affairs, and are said to 
he to stingi ny it AR gpa that, 
ugh on apparent ity with their lords, the 
7s eat alone, and the mother and children in 
apartment. ‘They sit on a mat on the floor 
All ranks cat with their fingers off 
; people of distinction have china sau- 
! perous curries. Some animals 


Frege: Semen 
consisting only of one story. 

of slender tea erp an bam! 

clay, and cov pp e | : 

cocoa-tree, Round the walls of the 

banks of clay on which they sit or ; 

as well as the floors of their 
cow-dung, in’ order to preserve the 

and to keep them smooth and clean. The 

is of the most simple kind; and consists: 
-few instruments indispensably necessary fo 
peresios ed their yictuals. a ; 
neither tables, clitirs, nor spoons; i] 
dians, place themselves on the ground, and e 
food with their hands. The houses of the 
are much superior to those of the Cin 
villages, instead of presenting the 
ae of a town, look 

able huts scattered through the midst of a 
est. There is not the smallest larity obs 


among them; but every indivi 


near the centre of a cocoa-tree tope, in the most 


venient spot he can find. In mo! ¢ 
country, where the natives live in co 
of attack from wild beasts, or suddenly 
inundations, it is usual for them to build 
on-the summit of rocks, or even on the 5 
trees. Some of them also fix a number of hi 
in the ground, and place on these a ‘ 
which serves them for a nocturnal hal 

The language and customs of the 
occupy the interior and central division 
respects peculiar; and have under 
change from a very remote period. 
stitutions of such of them as profess the 
Bhnud, are obviously of Hindu origin. 
sion of land on tenures of service, 
of the people into classes according 
or occupations, subsist also : a: 

robably prevailed throughout the 
efore the Mahommedan 

tion of the religions distinctions of : 
tuted a marked peculiarity in the it 
Bhuddists, which drew on them the 
Brahmins, and produced those religi 
depopulated the country, and led to 1 
of the Malabars in the N district, 
civil distinctions of caste have doub 





fourt of the’ 


ent, 
of its rule to infln- 
and by the strength of 
a long period the arms of the 
~The Kandyan race exclusively supplied 
family, the aristocracy, and the priesthood, 
tly and severally, exercised the most abso- 
sminion over the rest of the people. At our final 
of the kingdom in 1815, the allegiance of the 
“people was, by free and formal conven- 
d to the British crown; and a nominal 
c n of the people followed,—that is to say, 
h was abolished, and the absolute sovereignty 
% yan crown in and ovet the lands of the 
liom was commuted for certain easy payments. 
‘same convention it was stipulated that the 
of the country—Buddhism—should be kept 
and that no injury should be done to the 
: e These conditions, however, were 
perfectly fulfilled. The small number of Bri- 
tionaries residerit in the island rendered it 
to employ native agency very largely in 
dmini , and for this purpose a sys- 
ed which practically resulted in the 
of the chiefs in all their ancient privi- 
Englishman was the nominal super- 
an immense district, but he relied for 
m and aid upon the old feudal lords, 
dim igi od nema who, “ their turn, 
served petty men, through whom alone 
munication with the people could be held. 
Sof de Reiss a very false and 
position of the English government.. We 
essing the chiefs with one hand and_ex- 
a with the other. By our legislation we 
“promoting equality and freedom; by our ad- 
on we were subjecting the people more 
er to the influences of feudalism, and were 
almost unlimited power in the hands of 
es whom by our political ordinances 

rating and estranging.” [Times.] 
race known among the Kandyans by 
das or Vedahs, who live in a free and 
e in the inaccessible mountains and 
n, behind Batticollo, They seek their 
forests abounding with elephants, 


slav 


| inhabit C., the Mala 
we have been able to m 


of Africans (Caffres) have been in| 
island, both as slaves and as soldiers, t 
sive European powers who have had po 
the maritime territory; but they never ke 
numbers, and have neatly disappeared. 

The number of Dutch in the 
ceed 900. With the exception of a few families, t 
have been reduced to comparative indigence by o 
capture of the island.—Of the Portuguese who 
opened the way to India, few traces now 3 

5 but the ruins =. their period grandeur. — 
name, language, religion, an igious 
ments, still exist; but the Portaghend y 
have disappeared. Romie, 

Religion) The tanguage and religion of the Kan- 
dyans are the same as those of the Siamese, from. 
whom they consider themselves descended. 
8 of Brahma is said to have prevailed in 
till the 6th cent. B. ¢., when that of Budha obtaimer 
the ascendency. Many of the towns and villages yet 
retain the name of Hindu deities; and the ruins of 
their temples yet surround modern edifices of wor- 
ship constructed to Budha. In 1811, the number of 
temples dedicated -to Budha, and other inferior dei- 
ties of Cingdlese superstition, amounted to 1,200, In 
1848, an ordinance imposing on every male it 
tant of C., from 18 to 55, the burden of six days” 
bour on the public roads, commutable into a n 
of 8s. was promulgated by the governor. thin a 
few months after the appearance of this ordinance, a 
petition was presented to the governor, from 550 
Buddhist priests, claiming exemption from its opera- 
tion. In this document the petitioners state that the 
Buddhist religion was established in C. 316 years 
before the birth of Christ; that the native rT 
ments, the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the British 
governments, down to the time of Lord Torrington, 
never compelled them to work; that by the treat 
1815, the Buddhist religion is “ inviolable,” its r 
ministers, and places of worship to. be pr 
They add that should they now be “compelled | 
work,” they would “not only infringe the rites 
their religion, but violate the same com ly, an 
their in a world to.come be blighted, 
which they have been labouring all their life,” 
appears that the priests of Buddha in C., in 


re- 


Pagu, Siam, Canboja, Cochin-China, and-even China, 


are, by their — one labour, or to. 
money, or any other of pro’ 5 
live = charity; they are not ‘atlowad.to 
wash their eup qumenty or sweep their 
ings, or even their own food, wh i 
always given to them ready dressed. The 
the owners of the temples in which they 

in which preyed 


- 





r scl are att by Cingalese youths who 
e been trained in that iw . Several school- 
now exist in the Cin; mguage; and two 
is of the Scriptures. Ese, these ver- 
though printed within 6 m. of each other, are 
l t, in consequence of being printed in differ- 
dialects, that a youth who has been trained to | isz¢ 
the one cannot accommodate himself to the other. | 1827 3.1 
de number of village and temple schools are con- | 128 Ban. 
by Buddhist priests. Estimating the pop. at | 1s30 349,581 
1,500,000, the portion receiving education from ap- | 1831 282,57 
ed sources does not exceed 1 in 80. 1ea2 861.922 
ete Cingalese lan, contains 7 short vowels, | }*** ‘ 
with th eir corresponding long ones, and 34 conso- The following was the distribution re 
Nouns are divided into animate and inani- | and exports in 1839, 1842, and 1844:— 
ee e names of animate nouns generally ter- IMPORTS. 
I : with a long vowel a or i; those of inanimate, | Cuuntries from whence _ 1898: 
| a short a. e adjectives never vary in termi- imported. . 
. There are several forms of the pronouns of | United Kingdom. 
e second and third personal singular; and the pro- Ofod Mourns 
use and a  abtieseng of these presents no small 
ulty to a foreigner. ‘The verbs have four voices. 
similarity of many Cingalese words, with the 
.e in Latin and Greek, is remarkable. 


we have,— All other places 


Cingalese, Latin, Cingalese. From all parts, 
Dewiyo Mater Mitra 


t j ser taal A Navis N EXPORTS. 
oes = tad Ta Lie Countries to which exported. 1839, 


eat} 


Appa Juvenis Yowwanaya. United Kingdom . 


Ih and Exports.| The principal trade of the pay oe ¥ 
is carried on by native merchants with the 
tinent of India, and consists in the importation 
Of grain and cotton-cloths, and of European commo- 
from Madras and Bombay, in exchange for 
which oSowrtf export the produce of C.,,or remit the piel ng : 
ich are drawn on London by the local gov- ing.] The following is a re 
ent upon the credit of cinnamon exported to hors vessels which entered : 
nd. According to the returns for 1829, it ap- | outwards, to and from the ports 0 

that the export-duties of that year amounted | to 1847:— 
1,021, of which £8,482 were levied on arrack, 

ape produce of the cocoa-nut tree, £7,193 Ships, 

sede ed on areka-nuts. The import 1,470 

ear amounted to £44,815, of 1,594 
“042 were were levied on grain, and £17,146 on 
being eeecoen than three-fourths 
: aig of t ‘whole amount. * The official value of the ex- 
_ ports | 1829, mayors to duty, was £59,927, and the 
1 ' to 85 per cent. of the amount. The 
2 of ‘the imports subject to duty was 
AU the duties equivalent to 14} per cent. 
ae in 1829, free 
119,218; but of this, £180, 110 


value of fF ecborrnteni cinna- 


Farley of in 





act ind 32 m., 
indy and Kornegalle; then enter- 
and following its course for 
country at Kaddoganava pass; and 
3 m. of the city of Kandy; mak- 
m., was projected in 1845, and surveyed . 
cost was £850,000; but government 871,994 
so large a scheme, the enterprise was re- 839,437 
section of the line, 82 m. in length. It is 872,013 
jowever, whether even this part of it will be proceeded 831,200 
present, the scheme seems abanGyned—C is the cen- 344,465 
; the mails from China, the Straits, Bengal, 822,369 
'y, Java, and Manila, The mails between C., $83,118 . 
india by land, are conveyed for cight months 444,318 874,876 
through Jaffna and Point-Pedro, whence they are 454,146 448,232 
ns to Point Calymere on the opposite coast 416,403 498,205 Ste ; 
onths, they pass through Manaar me —_ 1847 437,502 476,192 aie bie 
@ they are passed over to Ramixseram By these] ‘The export duty payable on cinnamon—till recent+ 
| frum lombe may reach Madras in 8 or 10 day: oe y Pa) n— recent 
ma Oat in trea a7 to ae eae. “Letters ee | ly the great staple produce of C.—before its recent re- “|, 
from Point-de-Galle, reach Madras in 3 days, | duction from 1s. to 4d. per ]b., amounted to about %5 
tain 9. The communication between C. and the straits | per cent. of its value. Rice is the staple food of all’ 


ea ee ag eae Lctuas rom Anctealia, | Classes, the sole food of the poorer classes, yet every. 
atta, occupy about 8 months in the transit. native who puts a plough into the me to grow 
nmeni At a convention held on the 2d | rice is taxed; and on every bushel of rice imported” 
1816, in the Cingalese year 1736, at the pa- | from the coast of India—where it costs from 2s. to. 
‘the city of Kandy, between Lieut.-Gen. | 2s. 6d. a bushel—a tax of 7d. is levied on landing. _ 
zz and the adigaars, dissaves, and other | The ‘paddy tax’ varied originally in different loca-— 
ndyan chiefs, the reigning raja, of Mala- | lities, and in different circumstances, from one-half 
ace, was solemnly deposed; all claim or title of | to one-fourth, one-fifth, one-tenth, or one-fo ‘ 
Malabar race to the Kandyan throne was declared | of the produce. Till 1826 it was levied by an an-— 
inguished ; and the dominion of the Kandyan | nual assessment of the crop of each harvest; since 
vested in the s6vereign of the British | that year the assessment has, in most districts, been 
be exercised through the governors | commuted for an annual payment of a given quantity 
me being, and their agents, saving to | of grain. This change was only gradually introd i, 
id subordiate native headmen the rights | and is not yet universally adopted. Paice 
wes of their respective offices, and declar- | The revenue of C. for 1845 was £454,000, in rox 
of Buddha to be “inviolable,” and | numbers, which implies a taxation at the rate of | 
ministers, and places of worship, are | a-head of the pop. The revenue of the 4 
ed and .—Several charters } ritory is at the rate of 4s, 2d. a-head only; so that b 
issued for the adminis- | this test, the people of C. were taxed 44 per 
ju in C. Under these charters, there | higher than those of Madras. But the people of 
supreme court of judicature, and a high court | Bengal provinces pay only 38. a-head; so that 
: but the latter was abolished in 1833. The | Cingalese were more highly taxed than the B 
ourt is composed of the chief-justice and | lese, by above 70 per cent. "The removal of near 
| ; and forms a court of appellate | duties on exports reduced the estimate of reve 
district courts. The “dipare has | 1849 to £408,300, which reduces the 
e the sentence of the supreme | head to about 5s. 5d., or no more than 
se of persons condemned to death; | beyond the rate of taxation ih the Madre 
abe (oh a hampton here or Sk beyond that ot eaieh. From the 
are by a respéctable | export duties, however, no direct b 
lice ustices | accrued to the Cingalese, because tl 
by them; but, of course, ] 
eRe in fact, now to pay, as 
thedirect taxes, and all taxes on co 
Nowe) oe ee 
The heads of 
lows :- 0 


He 





‘ 


|) ofpa 
4 — end to; and the present amount of outstanding gov- 


t aper-money was 
ace of the old rix-dollar 

which, however, did not entirely disappear 
'direulation until 1832. The rix-dollar notes 
. introduced in 1801 as a substitute for copper 


money, at that time the only circulating medium. 
The 
that 


‘colony was actually in debt when we took it 
from the Dutch, and the British government adopted 
at debt so far as to take upon it to pay the inter- 
est; the paper rix-dollars formed a tempting re- 
source to meet the exigencies of government; and 
as year after year the expenses of C. exceeded its 
receipts, each successive governor increased the issne 
money. This state of things has been put an 


ernment notes—not exceeding £87,000—is the only 
remaining portion of the unpaid debt of the island.— 
The Bank of C., established in 1841 by royal charter, 
ses a nominally paid-up capital of £125,000. 
The Oriental bank, opened in 1843, is a branch of 
‘the Oriental bank of India. 


| Weights and Measures.) The imperial standard is adopted in 
by government and Europeans; but the Dutch, and the native 

it are uently used by other classes. The Dutch pa- 
a. cube of 11°57 inches, is divided into 24 seers. The weight 
of: for coffee is from 35 to 50 Ibs, ; for pepper, 27 to 30 Ibs. ; 
52 to 5b lbs.; rice, 42 to 46 Ibs., in the husk, 30 to 33 Ibs, In 
dry measure, 4 chundus make 1 measure or seer; 4°8 seers, 

1 coorney; 24 coorneys, 1 markal; 2 markals,1 para; 8 parahs, 1 
ammonam; 9% ammonams, 1 last, The smallest measure of 
, dry or liquid, is the Awndua or handful.—The bale of 

amon consists of about 924 lbs.—-In Kandyan square mea- 

© of stirfuce, 8 Jahas make 1 coornie, which is equal to 10°9375 
“perches; 10 coornies make 1 peyla,; 4 peylas, 1 ammonam = 

4 (2 sq. roods, 374 sq. inches.—The native measures of space 

» In estimating distances, the whoo or loud hollo is 

measure; 2 whoos = 1 attakmé; 4 attakmés = 1 gow; 

jws are reckoned a day's journey, or from 25 to 30 m.—Cin- 

| coins are rare. Every sort of English money is now in 
rix-dollars of English coinage, value 1s, 6d, each ; 


a r 
ay Break aaa American dollars, value 4s, 2d. €&ach; and Company's 
vulue 2s. each, * 


Jaffnapatam, built on a tongue of 


Topo raphy.) 
sept in Mat 9° 86’, and E long. 79° 50’, is a great 


‘tof the Dutch families: the province itself com- 
hends rather less than one-fourth of the whole is- 
and has several small islands attached to it. 
yart of the distance between Jaffnapatam and 

ar, it is not very easy to say whether the coun- 
or land: the surface is water; but it-is in 
shullow, and the bottom under it so firm, 


be walked over.—Still itens, on the 
ypposite to Coromandel, there is a si: 


ila, Calpentyn, which lies parallel to the sbore, 
hich 3 vided by a narrow ag water, 
is between 60 and 70 m. is penin- 
h sandy, is thickly covered with cocoa-nut 
palmyra palms; and the country on the 
he bay, or rather natural ditch, is v 

tiful.—A frer passing Chilaw southw. 

: be; in tor their a, ce, while 


of the villages on the coast. 7 
beauty continue along the whole | 

and there is a tolerable harbour 

a few miles to the W of the. southmost } 
island. The lighthouse prec 

N lat. 6° 14, W long. 80° 14.—T : 
tura, in the extreme S, is celeb ad 
groves and thickets here altern £1 
open glades than in other parts of 

dra-head, the southmost part of the i: 

miles to the I. of the little town of Mi 
passing the S poirff, the character of the co: 
much for the worse: it is in this quarter 
covered with wood, broken by salt mai 

fested with wild beasts. This 

coast continues all the way to 

to Jaffnapatam it partakes of the character 
coast immediately to the § of that sett 

town of Mantotte, now in ruins, is said 

the capital of a kingdom founded by the 
Contiguous to’ Mantotte is an immense 
called the Giant's tank, 16 or 18 m. in 

the distance of about 9 m. from this ti 
bankment, constructed of immense sto 
with lime, has been laid across the Moese! 
river, in order to collect the water, and Tes 
means of canals into the tank. The len 

dam is 600 ft.; its breadth in some par 

Jess than 40 ft.; and its height fi 

These works indicate the ancient existe: : 
powerful and populous nation in the island 
opinion which is farther confirmed by the aston 
works to be met with in the district of Tan 
around the lake of Candelay, distant about 
from Trincomalee. Nor can we 

singular monument discovered 

lector of Batticaloa, in the year 

of a thick forest. It is suppo 

Buddha pagoda, reared, like the I 

in honour of the dead. The size 

gigantic; the basis of its cone is 

cumf., and on the tops and sides 

fixed their roots among the. 

of 50 or 60 ft. It is 8 

sure, 1 m. in cireumf., co 

made of brick and mortar, 

number of cells. — The 

in the central i 


gets more 
of Gah ae Oy 
sa gpa 
39 





in abundance ai 
CEYZE‘RIAT, a canton, commune, 
France, in the dep. of Ain, arrond. } 
cant. comprises 13 com, Pop. in 1881, 5 
1841, 8,331. It produces wine in large — 
—The town is 6 m. SS ene in a ple 
pars situation. a he In the vi 
a fefruginous spring, 
waters, Gomnetietion 
CEYZERIEU, a pe ncketial of France, in the 
of Ain, cant. of Virieux-le-Grand, 6 m. from | 
Pop. 1,831. It contains silk spinning- mills, — 
locality is very fertile. 
CE’ZAC, or Crysac, a commune of 
the dep. of the Gironde, cant. of Saint-Savin, 
E of Blaye. Pop. 1,709. is 
ip hee ig pea CE/ZAINE ( SAINTE), a commune of France, in 
xe weary of their tyrannical and bloodthirst ty the dep. of the Charente-Inferienre, cant. of Burie. 


Vikrama Raja Singha, entered Kandy in tri- | Pon, 1,022.—Also a commune in the dep. of Var, 
rch ae ae ee FE tee Mio cant. of Saint-Vallier. Pop. 1,216. 
a harassing rebellion broke out in the central CEZAN, ® commune and town of France, in the 


f ©, which lasted until the end of 1819: but since | dep, of the Gers, cant. and 9 m. WSW of Fleurance, 


Potente heal Tadic ant tomer. | and 11 m. SW of Lectoure. Pop. 588. 


: into effect. ‘The Kand: inces are | CEZANNE. See Cesanna. 
yeiend the savecner, without the oasannce CEZE, a river of France, which takes its 


the Whole island be ed 
and ~ et rlbagge ee whi pie ‘#6 @ | the Cevennes, in the dep. of Lozere, 25 im, ESE of 


ier wider 0 Brita, people ‘There is no doubt that | Mende; crosses the N part of the dep. of Gard, pi 
of C, was turned to good account by the Portu- | ing Saint-Ambroix and — and after a 
tch, although until lately a vote of supply was | course, in a generally ESE direction, of show 6 
e for the support of our Ceylonese establishment. nl he Rh h bank, 6 
of this ne wllgmege a po have not yet been fully falls into the Rhone, on the r. , 6m. NW 
stem of colonization now | Roquemaure. Gold in small quantities 


i na i sony'be antlepated thatthe value ofthis dependency | oceusionally found in its channel. 
eee Re erat one ent in tj cmmercial | ~CEZIMBRA, a maritime town of oa in the 


—_ - bog rig gd Lari apageensi ~ of Estremadura, comarca and 14m. WSW of 


tubal, and 20 m. § of Lisbon, on the Atlan’ 
Pop. 5, 000. It contains 2 churches. The : 
commanded by an ancient fort named Cavallo. 
ing forms the chief e mnloreieet of the juin ; 
On Cape Espichel, in the immediate vicin . 
convent and church of Nossa-Senho t 
brated as a place of pilgrim-resort. 

CEZY, a commune of France, in the dep. and 
ae bank of the Youne, 3m. W of Joign 
1,872. 

CHA, a. district and town of China, in the 
of Fokien, dep. of Yen-Ping. The town is 
on the 1. bank of the Re 85 m. SW of Yen 

CHAALONS. See Cuarons-sur-Marne. 

CHAAM, a town of Holland, in the BroY, 
Brabant, . SE of Breda. 

CHA’B it), a district of Persia, in c¢ 
lyin _ eels the lower part of the 
Hin iyan and the K’arun yp 7 
a number of Arab pag who expe 
from this 





of-common 


: cloth.» Bhe first 
bly of the dep., which took place in 


; - On an eminence commanding 
he ruins of an ancient castle. 
ABLAIS, Cranes, or Scrancese, an admin- 
ve province of Sardinia, in the division of Sa- 


“E by Switzerland; on the § by the prov. of Fau- 

i ; and on the W by Switzerland and the lake of 
iva, from the embonchure of the Hermance to 

ie v. of San Gingolfo. Its length from E to W is 

36 m.; and its medium breadth 15 m. It comprises 
an area of 877 sq. m. [Neigebaur.] Pop. in 1821, 
48,812; in 1889, 55,686, It is intersected by several 
branches of the Pennine Alps, of which the principal 
} summits are the Dent-de-Hoche, the Seiche-Verd, the 
|| Agredon, and the Voirons. The prin@pal river is 
|| the Dranse, which falls into the lake of Geneva, 24 
NE of Thonon. The valleys are fertile, produc- 
ie grain, wine, and chestnuts. The higher parts are 
covered with forests or luxuriant pasturage. The 
amt consists chiefly in grain, cattle, mules, pigs, 
erry-water, cheese, timber, and freestone.— This 
rov., of which Thonon or Tonone is the cap., is di- 

ded into 5 mandemento, yiz., N. D. d’Ahondance, 
Le Biot, Douvaine, Evian, and Thonon; which are 
- subdivided into 60 comuni.—After the extinction of 
the kingdom of Burgundy, of which it formed a part, 
this district was conferred by the emperor Conrad 
: Count Humbert, and forms the most ancient 
; possession of the house of Savoy. After its reunion 
ye aN ce, it constituted until 1814, a part of the 
dep. of Leman, It now forms one prov., comprised 

~ by the act of the congress of Vienna in the states of 

a ene to the new boundaries then as- 


to 
_ CHABLE, a considerable village in the Swiss 
nt. of Valais, in the Val-do-Bagnes, near the foot 
of Pierre-a-Voie. 
. CHABLE (Lx), a hamlet in the Sardinian terri- 
tory of Annecy, oh the river Arve, a little beyond 
ee. It was overwhelmed by an avalanche 
from the Aiguilles Rouges in the winter of 1849. 
HABLIS, a canton, commune; and town of 
in the dep. of Yonne, arrond. of Auxerre. 
gant. comprises 14 com. Pop. in 1831, 8,611; 
1, 8,626. It is celebrated for its wine. The 
situated on the |. bank of the Serein, 11 m. 
e. Pop. 2,603. 
INS, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
cant. of Le Grand-Lemps, 9 m. from La 
in. Pop. 2,233. 
BOTTES, a commune and town of France, 
of “Se yale caift. of Saint-Bon- 
of Gap, on the r. bank of the Drac. 


: . 
WN, a town of Russia in Enrope. in Da- 
and 32 m, ESE of Kouba, and 72 m. 

on a river of the same name which 

sp It founded by Nadir- 
ecay. It gives its 

the 8 is 4 


: ih nded on the N by the lake of Geneva; on | 


of the island, and is: t 
a ore ce Vamcsanatet 
the residence of the Yn 5 
the government-buildings —thongh 
wood and shingles—are still st 
commerce of the archipelago 
from this port, which is well d 
but owing to the dangerous curt 
this part of the island, the Spanish 
doned the port of C., and by 
arbitrarily compelled the greater 
hahitants to migrate from C. to San" 
tain Fitzroy states that excepting the 
of the tide, which may prevent a ship: 
under command, the only danger to he 
in the C. Narrows is a rock in mid 
narrowest part, which is awash at hi 
lina. —Darwin.—Tehudi. ~ d ‘die 

CHACAO, a river of Madagascar, in the ¢ 
of Sakalava, which runs W, and falls, afte 
of 84 m., into the Mozambique channel, 
8’, opposite the group of Barren isles.” 

CHACAPOYAS, or Cuacnaporas, 
district of Peru, in the intendancy of Truxil 
town is in S lat. 6° 7’ 41”, about 250 m. fi 
coast. It is built on the usual plan of 
towns, with a plaza in the centre, and at 
ahandsome church. The streets are lo 
but the houses are only one story hi 
cotton, sugar, maize, wheat, potatoes, 
a kind of small white hean— vat 
trict. The pampas round t are 
up in the dry season, but are ann) ‘ 
fertilized by the rains.—The district is, 
a stream of the same name, whi 
Maranon.—In 1844 Judge J. C. 
some very extensive and interesting ruin: 
He describes them as consisting of two gi 
structures of hewn stone: one formin 
or base to the other. The lower st 
ft. in length, 560 ft. in width, and-150 
upon its levelled snmmit ese i 
600 ft. in length, 500 ft. in breadth, 
Both structures are of solid mason‘ 
a number of rooms, 18 ft. long, 
in the sides of these rooms are forme 
in length, and half-a-yard in de 
which are found human bones, 
some shrouded in coarse blankets | 
ders of different colours. The 
niches appeat to have been do 
chin and knees met, while the 
with the feet. There are o' 
buildings resembling small 0: 
ft. high, and from 20 to 
puilding in evidently 

uilding is evidently one 
ramids which are found 
Central - 


th, 


° me 
sy 1" 





“prov. off 
comarca and 23 m. E of Mirandella. 
162 honses. Silk-worms are ex- 
ed in the environs. 
P a town or cluster of hamlets 
dos: prov. and 65 m. SE of Bahar, 
trict of Monghir, near the summit of the Beltiah 
_ A little to the E is a small square redoubt 
i Fort Hastings. 
RE, a hamlet in the p. of Radelive, 
hire. Pop. 238. 
} (Ex Gran), an immense plain of Sonth 
hs eee ying the SE part of Bolivia, and the 
: of the Buenos Ayrean republic. Its boun- 
daries | aren, naturally defined by the physical 
of the country; but its position may be 
iat; sores as lying between the Andes of 
blado on the W, and theeriver Parana on 
3 and extending from the Serra-de- Otaquis, 
hy running “between the parallels of 20° pee 
it from the plain of Chiquitos on 
10 the Rio Salado on the S. The N part of 
which appears to be well-wooded, and to 
sturre, is inhabited by various tribes of 
ite S parts between the parallels of 26° 


A 80%; is a barren, sandy, uninhabited, and unin- 

Y e desert. Three great rivers cross the C., 

a SE course to the Paraguay: these are 

he Pilcomayo, the Vermejo, and the Salado. The 

af these en though a broad and deep lao 

before enters the has its waters so entensively 
absorbed 


by the thirsty soil of the sandy plain through 
it’ slowly winds in the lower part of its course, 
becomes shallow, and is not navigable even 
boats to above 80 m. from its confluence 
8 n 1785, Azara attempted to 
en tone arm of the Pilcomayo in a small 
but after proceeding about 20 leagnes, he was 

to return for want of water, although it was 

s of the floods, and the bed of the river was 
re than ordinarily full. The Vermejo has a wind- 
of above 700 m. eeenes = Cc. It ss 

carry a larger tribute to the Paraguay. In 

n P. Soria succeeded in shavigaileg this! river 

52 ft. in length, and drawing about 2 ft. 

1 the neighbourhood of Oran to the Para- 

age which he accomplished in 57 days. 

) OF nro which may be regarded as 

eb ag extent the SW boundary 

ronld bea of great importance were 

; of its waters lost in the sandy 

Cc. ‘All = E portion of the C. is liable 

by Paraguay and its tributaries, 

season, This is especially the case 

oe formed by the two lower 

ayo, which is frequently laid 

i the inundated tract sometimes ex- 

masses of iron have 


land, Hi N la 

CHACROT, ‘a small river of Wshiod te the 
of the Creuse, ‘which falls into the Tardes on the r. 
bank. It is floatable for a short distance. 

CHACTAS. See Cuoctaws. at 

CHACTOOLE, a bay of Russian America, onthe 
W coast, in Norton sound, in N lat. 64°. tt was 
discovered by Cook in 1778. 

CHAD (Laxr)— written variously Tenis Yr 
Tsuap, Tsap or TsAap—an immense lake or in- 
land sea of fresh water, in the interior of A 
lying between the parallels of 12° 15’ and 14° 20’ N 
and the meridians of 14° and 16° E; between the NE 
frontiers of Bornu, and the SW frontiers of Kanem, 
The existence of a great fresh water lake in the in- 
terior of Bgrnu was long reported before Clapperton 
and Denham, on the 4th of February, 1823, ascer- 
tained the fact of its existence. At Lari, in about 
14° 40’ N lat., from the rising ground on which that 
town stands, they suddenly got sight of it, Mites , 
with the golden rays of the sun in its strength, an 
seemingly within the distance of a mile;” and bind 
continued their route in a § direction for seven 
without leaving it at any great distance. Its te 
were low, indented with numerous bays and islets, 
and sprinkled with islands covered with thickets and 
tall reeds. A sandy embankment, 40 or 50 ft. in 
height, runs parallel to the margin of the lake, at a 
distance of 1 m. and sometimes 2 m. from it. This 
bank had ag ge at one time, formed the boun- 
dary of the lake; and perhaps still does so in the 
rainy season, as the stripe between it and the lake 
was in many places under water apparently from the 
effect of a NE wind: At the distance of about 60 
m. from Lari, they crossed the river Yaou, or Yer— 
the Zad of Bornemann, and the Tsad of Bure’ 

—a stream, in some parts more than 50 yards’ 
flowing, from the W into the lake, at the rate of 8} 
m. an hour, between high sandy banks from 200 to 
300 ft. apart. From Lari, our travellers 

to Kouka in N lat, 12° 51’, E long. 18° 47’, 1301 

to the southward, where they found them 

in the vicinity of the lake, being within 15.m. of 
Weshore. From Kouka they proceeded without leay- 
ing the lake at any great distance, to Angornon, ¢ 
thence to Angala, in N lat. 12°21’, where ri ® d 
themselves at the extreme S point of the L 
part of the lake. Proceeding from Angala, in 
direction, they arrived at Showy, in N lat. 12° 47 

the banks of a noble river called the Shati, w 

they found flowing from the §, in a direc 

N, with a stream 650 yards wide, and a ¢ 

from 2 to 8 m.»an honr, Sepa 

they descended its stream into ma 

therto they had never had the lake” 

them: for it is so studded near its | 

reed-covered islands, and the country 


nd 


flat, that there is no 
aie mouth of ieee it 
of extending 





, All 
, namely, that thoi ‘ 
intersecting it now, but that there has in former 
times been one of great magnitude; and that large 
_ shells and the skeletons of fish are frequently found 
_ init. In returning to Fezzan, Major Denham made 
an attempt to penetrate to the E shores of the Chad 
> from Lari; and he advanced 50 m. along its N side, 
— till it began to sweep off towards the SE. On this 
side also, the country is quite flat, and presents con- 
"tinuous marshes or swamps of ar miles in extent. 
- He was obliged to leave all the E and NE shores 
~ of the lake unexplored; but his friend Barea Gana, 
who had four times made the complete circuit of the 
_ lake, assured him that it had no outlet in that di- 
rection. The question is yet in debate whether Lake 
we the final receptacle of the great rivers which 
into it; or whether it discharges itself by any 
great stream, and in what direction. By some it is 
Dectabtised that this lake must be connected with 
” the Nile by the Bahr-cl-Abiad; that assuming its alt. 
_ above sea-level to be 1,200 fi.—as stated in one of 
Dr: Oudney’s letters—and the distance from the E 
‘side of the lake to the mouth of the Abiad to be 
1,100 m., and from thence to the mouth of the Nile 
1,100 m., we have 2,200 m. with a fall of 1,200 ft., 
_or a fall of about 7 inches per mile, to convey the 
waters of the C. to the Mediterranean. [ Quart. Rev., 
“yol, xxxi.] To this conjecture we have to oppose 
‘the positive testimony collected by Major Denham, 
that the lake has no outlet on its E side; unless, in- 
we are to credit a report prevailing among the 
ouas, that from a mountain SE of Waday, called 
‘Tama, issues a stream which flows near Darfur and 
the Bahr-el-Abiad, and that this stream is fed 
a subterranean communication with Lake C.,—or 
report. of an Arab sheikh, that a branch of the 
ime flows E to Lake Fittri, 12 days’ journey from 
_those months of the Shari which flow into Lake C.; 
d, after passing through Lake Fittri, flows SE till 
it reaches the Nile. Captain Allen, in a paper in 
@ Geog. Journ., vol. viii., argues that Lake C. will 
Paand to discharge itself by the rivers Yeai and 
a; that the alluvial or river level can be traced 
the lake nearly to that part of the Chadda which 
as able to reach; that Denham was mistaken in 
g that the Yeri flowed into the lake; but that 
ly joins the Chadda near Jakobah. Mr. 
con on arriving at Fanda on the Chadda, i in 
was informed by the natives that it came- from 
¢ Chad, and that in 15 days they could take him 
“on one water.”. 
i, ADD. or stipe ado a large river of Africa, 
pal known tributary of the Quorra or Niger, 
in in the Eggara territory on the |. bank 
45°. At its confluence with the Quorra 
rua, t. ¢., ‘ Dark water,’ in contra- 
ger, which called Fari 
et, when r, Allen 


be 


this they did hot deem it prudent to 


70 on dans wich the river: yim 
im, th an straightness: 

—- Lander found it divided, byn 

islands, into several channels. © 

which was narrow and intricate, : 

into the main and undivided stream 
appeared to be more than 7 m, in wi 

80 m. above its confluence with the Quorr 
exploration. But Captain Allen was | 
Jakobah was 7 days higher up the — : 
in Bornu only 6 days for canoes above Ja 


In the preceding a 


the same river. 


noticed the theory which | 
the outlet of thggreat Take Chad. Mr Mr. L 


to this river the name Shary, Mf 
CHADDERTON, a townulig of’ the ] 
Prestwich-cum- Oldham, Lancashire, 7) m. 3 
Manchester, intersected by the rk, near the 
chester railway and Rochdale canal. 
ae Pte $) 188. 
DDESDEN, a h of : 
E of Derby, intersected Pas nae ; 
acres. Pop. 433, 
CHADDESLEY-CORBETT, a ESP cen 
cestershire, 5 - an W of Bromsgrove. 
acres. Pop. 
CHADDLEWORTH, a parish of | 
WSW of East Iisley. ‘Area 3,319 acres. 
CHADENETE, a village of France, | 
of Lozere, cant. of Bleymard, 8 m. E 
ws 250. Serge and cadis manuf 
HADERZIND, or Ku passin 
Georgia, in the prov. of 
of the Caspian, 90 m. SSE of Devon 
from the Asiatic boundary. > al 
CHADKIRK, or Romivey, a e 
of Stockport. Area 2,290 acres. Po 
CHADLINGTON (East), a 
Charlbarg, Oxfordshire, 4 m. 
Norton, wae N - ~ Bvenlode river 
acres. Pop., including the 
CHADI-LEUBU, [i ¢ “ihe ale " 
river of La Plata, described by penis 
the Desaguadero about 5 
people and horses crossed it by s 
probably the Atuel of the Spaniards; 
the E side of the Andes, under 
S, and flows in a circnitons 
within a few miles of the Diaman 
to the SE, and joins the Salado or J 
the r. bank, after a course of a! 
CHADOVO, a town of F 
ad and_ 100 m. NW of V 
W of Poneviej. f 
CHADRINSK, or 





in the bata of 
ra en on eyo 


HAFALAYA. See Arcmaratara. 
IAI ‘FCOME E, a parish in siggy 38m. 
eee, 999 acres. ae. 
Y (Sarsr a commune of France, in 
Hautes - Alpes, cant. of Le Monetier. 


6. 
[AGASIA, a town of Persia, in Irak-Ajemi, 10 
m, NW of Sunavan. 
Ci A. See Suerera. 
GEY, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
ione, cant. of Hericourt. Pop. 767. 
, a ish and town in Devonshire. 
has an area of 7,492 acrey Pop. in 1841, 
of whom 1,043 were in the town, which is 9} 
Okehampton; in 1851, 1,557. 
Ira baluk or district and v. of 
ns fghanistan. Masson says Baber’s de- 
f it is ‘entirely applicable to the place at 
eae’, that it is of limited extent, lying in 
‘or entrance of Kaferistan; and that its 
although Mussulmans, are mingled with 
and live according to the customs of that 


AGLLA, a town of Pern, in the dep. of Junin, 
‘road from Huanaco to Muna and Pozuzo. 
GNON, a commune and village of France, in 
p. of Loire, cant. of Rive-de-Gier. Pop. 514. 
' @ canton, commune, and town of 
the dep. of Saone-et-Loire, arrond. of 
suy-Saone.—The cant. comprises 13 com. 
1831, 13,139.—-The com. and t., 9 m. NW of 
‘pop. of 2,926. Good building-stone 
the einai’ gl and a considerable amount 


“ARCHIPELAGO, a group of islands 

n ocean, scattered over a space of 135 m. 
‘80 m. E and W, between the parallels 
7° S lat., forming a section of that immense 
known to the Arabs as ‘the Eleven 


is.’ They are regarded by some geo- | 


being, in common with the other islands 
‘80 many remnants of an extensive dis- 
nt; others suppose the whole archi- 

‘of so many recent creations of that 

ion and coraline growth whichis still 

; of the world. Others are of 

of the present archi- 

‘ rded as the wreck of an old 

wr the nucleus of a new one, consists of an 
nin « ‘ snecession of submarine volcanoes, 
ipheaved the crust of the earth to within 
bed ‘the ocean’s surface. Upon the 
mes of this ridge, coral forests have 
in the contse of time, had their in- 
oo mud, ‘Then anew th 


Fe aon 
Mat ger 


| else, Net Bois mapon,] of 


these remote ¢ - singule 
lar species oft known, we belie 
and of eriormous bulk, abounds there. Hi: 
reached its maturity, it dies and ‘decomp 
short a space of time that it would seem to 
no other purpose than that of enriching the — 
or, while standing, of affording a resting-place 3 
countless flights of sea-birds which frequent ‘ 
isles. That beneath this part of the sea Sete 
voleanie principle at work, must be obvious from the 
vast shoals of pumice-stones, which from time to 
time come floating to the surface, connected, to all” 
appearance, with the earthquakes that frequently dis- 
turb the foundations of the archipelago, and will pro=— 
bably some day submerge all its lovely irreen coralets 
beneath the waves. On various points the work of 
destruction is visibly proceeding, at least in the ©. 
group, where the ocean swell, breaking incessantly - 
against the friable coral cliffs, has eaten away sevyeril 
hundred fathoms of shore, and now rolls triumphantl ly 
over the sides of jungles and cocoa-nut groves. 
(Foreign Quart. Rev., vol. xxxy.] 

The C. islunds abound with cocoa-nut trees, and. 
their produce in oil is about 120,000 gallons a-year. 
The banyan is common, and the Bois mapon; the . 
brend-fruit tree has been recently introduced, Indian 
corn, tobacco, cotton, plantains, pompions, cabbages, 
sweet potatoes, onions, carrots, turnips, limes, citrons, 
and all the vegetables commonly cultivated in India, 
thrive well on these islands, Pigs and poultry are’ 
the only stock. Fish are plentiful, and turtle, and a” 
species of land-lobster called sepile. There are no z 
snakes: on the islands; but both rats and eats are 
numerous.—The common brown bee has been do- 
mesticated on the southern islands. Aquatic birds ~ 
are numerous; but there are no birds of prey. —The 
C. islands are healthy. In June, the therm. 
between 76° and 82°; but when the trade-winds com= 
mence the weather is cold. Fresh water is 
found on these islands at a depth of from 4 to of 
Some wells dug fronr50 to 100 yards from the 
produce, it is said, good water, though subject to a 
rise and fall with the tide. On some of the small is+ 
lands, there are wells whose supply never dimini e 
or degenerates in quality, though no rain falls” 
nine months in the year, and though they are situate 
high on the slopes of arid cones. 

iego Garcia, or Great C. island, the princi 

land in the archipelago, extends from 8 lat. 
to 7° 264’, and the meridian of 72° 30’ E passes thre 
its centre. The pop. is about 300. It used te 
the place of exile for lepers from Bourbon = 
Mauritins, while these islands were ‘he! 
French.—Peros Banhos, the largest group 
archipelago, and, excepting Diego Gare 
valuable in the production — cocoa-nut 


| about 34,000 gallons yearly, 


lies between 
5° 27'S lat, and 71° 47’ and 72° O1 - 
forms nearly a square of 50 m. in 
saning 27 islands of small —— low, 
wit! m Mi 





to. 

W from 16 to 17 m.; in S 
18’, suddenly turns ESE-about 

to the N of the Six Islands. 


islands were probably discovered by the 


_Dayis sailed through them in 1598. 

‘1744, the French had explored and sur- 

id them, They came under the power of Britain, 

ether with the Mauritius, in 1810. ‘They ave di- 
into 8 estates, some of which comprise as man 

| 27 islands; and all belong to individuals of Frenc 


-extraction.—Moresby's Nautical Directions. 
- CHAGRES, or Cuacre, a town, or village rather 
‘| atthe mouth and on the N bank of the river Cha- 
in the dep. of Panama, in the republic of New 
Gnteata, 32 m. W of Porto Bello. It was until re- 
cently a miserable coliection of reed huts filled with 
half-clad Negroes, and built in a long line (a a a) 
close to the river on a piece of low swampy ground; 
but the immense emigration from the United States 
to the gold regions of California has raised C. to im- 
portance as the N point of transit across the isthmus 
to Panama on the Pacific; and several comfortable 
inns and other facilities for trade have been raised 
at this place. It has a fort (F), which, raised consider- 
ably above the level of the v., stands out boldly to- 
wards the sea, and forms an excellent defence to the 
entrance of the river. The pop. of C. is about 2.000, 
chiefly black or coloured. The country about C. is 
of moderate elevation, well-wooded, and luxuriantly 
fertile. Its port is a little sandy bay with a ledge of 
rocks crossing its entrance, and not more than from 
- 10 to 12 ft. water; and it has nothing more than an 
open roadstead for ships, where they are exposed to 
the swell of the ocean, which in NE winds is often 
@angerous [Foster]. The distance to Navy or Li- 
eye immediately to the E of C., and in which 
= is excellent anchorage, is 9 m. by water. It 
has been proposed to cut a canal from this bay to join 
the Chagres river. To this bay the river approaches 
in its course above the town of C. to within 24 m., 
and the interval is nearly level. The rise and fall 
_ of the tide at C, is 1:16 foot. High water mark is 
13:85 ft. below that at Panama; and the mean height 
of the Atlantic at C. is 3:52 ft. below that of the 
cific at Panama (doyd . 
encing with high tides, the level of the Pacific 
is first several ft. higher than that of the Atlantic; it 
becomes then of the same beige, and at low tide is 
eral ft. lower, Again, as the tide rises, the two 
is are of the same height; and finally, at high 
the Pacific is again the same number of ft. 
the Atlantic as at first [Zbid.]. Steamers 
off the bar, or lie in Limon or Navy bay 
0 de Nads]; and passengers are landed in 
ps’ boats, or in the canoes of the natives. 


In every 12 hours,. 


the village of San Juan, is § 

confluence it is navigable by 

culty, as it runs with great vel 

At Gatun—which must not be 

place of the-same name near the 

it receives the Gatuncilla on its nk, 
after the Chilibre on the 1; and pidit 
ally diminishes, while its volume of water 
until at Cruces, 23 m. direct di > 
lantic, but 44 m. [Lloyd }, 50 m. 
stream, it seldom ex s3m, At C1 

is wide, but shallow. “Few rivers of 
sent more beautiful seenery on its b 

the C. above Cruces. or 

bounded by enorfhous abrupt 

the most curious and fantastic forms: in ot) 
savannahs extend to the very edge of the r 
vered with a partigularly finé grass called 
lotti; and the noble bongo-tree is seen. 
banks, something in the shape of a wi 
yew-tree, but growing to much size. 
places the river is shaded from sun’s 
large tree called jegeron, which extends its: 
across the river, its leaves being eagerly | 
the fish. The water generally runs o 
various descriptions of pebbles, and is 
most brilliantly clear. In many 
source it is much wider than at its 

ally breaking into distinct channels 
small islands; but in the rainy 

all connected, and constitute one br 
with strong sets aud eddies, caused by 
turns, which render its navigation pe 
ous. Many years ago, from repeated s 
tinued rains, the river rose until it 
foundation of the church at Cruees, 
small rise about 40 ft. above the prese 
greater part of the town was sub 
intercourse could take place among 

for some weeks, unless by canoes. B 
mouth, as far as the river Trinidad, it | 
been known to rise more than 6 0 
height the banks easily confine.” Loy 
ces, the C. receives the Ovispo on its L. ba 
which is separated in the w part o 
from the Rio Grande flawing S$ into 
nama, by only 4} m. of flat country. 

2 m. below the confluence of the Ovisp: 
below Cruces, the road from Chorrera 
cific strikes the C. From Gorgona | 

C, pursues a winding but prev: 

the latter place it assumes a N¥ 
between banks covered with im 

wine which rise lofty forest-t 











i Nae commerce of 


actif. Sailing vessels 
2 ts ©. on account of the strong cur- 
e e channel; but in the rainy sea- 
n June to November, the C. would be 
‘smi steam-boats, if of sufficient power 
with the floods, up to Cruces; and to 
it alwa able up to its junction with 
ispo, elon C C., it would only be necessary to 
Ww ys at certain places [Scarleté].° In 
season, from December to May, the passage 
to Cruces by canoes occupies 8 days; but in 
season, in consequence of the increased cur- 
‘not performed under 12 or 14 days; though 
e down is made in 12 hours [Foster By 
the Ovispo, and its. affluent the Mandinga, 
connecting it by a canal about 7 m. in 
the Rio Grande, at the ag whence that 
: to the Pacific, Mr. Scarlett con- 
le communication between the two 
effected. Until more rapid modes 
@ recently adopted ‘by the Californian 
Rimetrierikejouter from C. to Pa- 
was: coi in.a small steamer as far as she could 
scend; thence in canoes, of the tonnage of 70 bales 
n to Gorgona in the dry season, and to Crices 
1e wet season. At eit ier of these places mules are 
d which carry a load of about 250 lbs. ; and the 
‘i eee, a distance of 21 m., may be made 
; A light-footed motero will carry an 
mous burden along this road, either on the head 
in a. chair with the back secured to the head, 
supported by stirrups attached to the 
e }. At the present moment, it is 
hie a large canoe having room for the bag- 
two or three passengers fore and aft, and leay- 
ae with an awning for their accom- 
is conveyance, if manned by 4 rowers, 
Wo) Sone from C.in 30 hours. At Gor- 
u several hotels have recently sprang up; but the 
} itself is, like C., a mere collection of 
"oe" built of palm- cane. There are at 
nt two methods for the transportation of bag- 
this to Panama: one, as already 
n of mules,—the other on the 

ive moteros. “The first,” says a ve 

e ‘is to be greatl pestered. Inde 
Id seriously caution travellers against intrust- 
ota and, if they do, vam’ 

until safel. lodged at Panama. 
that: noes are dishonest, but they 
example, and they will disap- 
, from a hundred hag to the 














































































es 
cup of for half a dime; and st 
ham an 


other meats can be had for ees 
the ranchero. Brandy and liquors can 
all. A ride of from 8 to 16 hours brings you to 
ancient and dilapidated suburbs of Panama. _ Hi 
are numerous here, and drinking houses som 
ants in any number.” 
Isthmus of Panama raitroadi The interesting en, 


problem of the formation of an easy line of com 


between the Atlantic and Pacific across the narrow 
which divides these oceans in Central America, is at this 4 


eS 
being solved by the formation of two such lines of ; 
tion,—one by steam-boat and. railway in the first instance, 1 
ultimately by railway entirely, between C. and P ‘ ; 
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other by a canal for steam-boats in the first instance, mad 
mately both for steam-boats and sailing-vessels, by the line of - 
the San Juan river, and. the lake of Nicaragua, and by such a - 
line of route from that lake to the Pacific as may hereafter be. 
determined, We shall here trace the line of communication now. 
forming between ©. and Panama; and, as a matter of some interest, . 
notice Colonel Lloyd's scheme for a canal communication: be 
tween these points; although the idea of a canal in this quarter. 
must be held as abandoned. The projected Panama railroad 
is to have its terminus on the side of C. at Limon bay, and its, 
terminus on the Pacific at Panama. From Panama ft will 
to Gorgona, the highest navigable point of the C. ‘The length rod 
this section is 21 m., and it is now in progress of execution, 
capital of the undertaking is fixed at 1,000,000 dollars, 
liberty to increase it to 5,000,000 d. The grant by the <p 
New Granada provides that the company shall enjoy 
sive privilege for 49 years, subject to the right of reanapiies 
the republic at the end of 20 years, on payment. of+5,000,000 
at the end of 30 years on payment of 4,000,000 d.; and at 
end of 40 years on payment of 2,000,000 d. This privilege is to 4 
date from the completion of the road, for which 8 years are al-. 
lowed; and it is accompanied by a concession of exclusive har~~ 
bour-rights at the ports on each side. and also of the eeryang 8 
land throughout the line, besides 300,000 acres in 
the purpose of colonization. The company are also to 
to import iron, and whatever may be necessary for the 
tion of the road, free of duty, including all articles of provision 
and clothing for the workmen, and they may call upon the 
government to furnish them the assistance of three companies of | 
sappers, The only obligation imposed as to the character of the — 
road is that it shall-be capable of transporting and» 
merchandise from one ocean to the other within the space-of 12. 
hours. Lines have been run from ocean to ocean, with bediee! «yr gh 
tions cutting them at all points; and the result has been 
instead of encountering the formidable difficulties that marshes 
cipated, the engineers have fixed upon a line which will not 
exceed 46 m. in length, with a summit of only 260 ft, above ~~ 
the level of the Pacific, and with curvatures having bgt! x 
radius of less than 1,500 ft. Until a recent period it was i 
posed that the pass from Sola-Nicaragua to Redigo on the a Y 
was the lowest pass in the isthmus; but the Probability te-thate? 
the Panama summit is the lowest; and even it may be reduced 
by a short cutting to 210 ft. This will give a gradient notex- 
80 or 35 ft. to the mile, and of uniform descent to both. 
oceans. “The difficulties, in short,” it is said, “instead of being: 
greater, are less than on the average of railroads in the northern 
states of the Union.” The explorations of the engineers 
extended over the whole isthmus, so as to insure the: 
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